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CHARACTER,  CAREER,  CITIZENSHIP. 

Let  my  first  word  be  one  of  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
honour  you  are  bestowing  upon  craft  teachers  generally  to-day  by 
electing  me  chairman  of  the  College.  My  thoughts,  however, 
dwell  upon  my  distinguished  predecessors  who,  by  secondary 
school,  college,  and  maybe  university,  training  have  been  so 
eminently  fitted  for  this  post,  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  going  to  be 
good  for  the  health  of  the  College  that  one  with,  none  of  these 
recommendations  (in  fact  who  has  not  even  an  old  school  tie  ”) 
should  fill  this  chair.  Yet,  whatever  the  effect  upon  its  health, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  constitution  of  the  College,  when  one  who 
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commenced  his  career  at  12^  years  of  age,  as  a  half-timer  for  1/- 
a  week,  can  be  elected  to  the  hig-hest  position  it  has  to  offer. 

If  I  have  any  qualifications  for  this  job  I  should  like  publicly 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  adult  school  movement, 
under  whose  auspices  for  some  30  years,  every  Sunday  morning, 
I  have  met  men  of  like  mind,  to  study  the  things  that  matter  in 
life. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  technical 
side  of  our  work  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  craft  instructors  to  join 
the  College,  and  make  it  their  medium  of  expression — salaries, 
hours  of  employment,  superannuation,  the  trespass  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  upon  their  teaching  time,  and  many  other  problems  that  per¬ 
plex  craft  teachers.  The  College  is  more  aware  to-day  than  ever 
of  our  needs,  and  is  the  one  body  in  a  position  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  powers  that  be,  so  if  during  this  year  I  can  do  anything  to 
persuade  more  technical  teachers  to  join  I  shall  be  happy. 

I  want,  if  possible,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  our  work  as  teachers  of  the  blind.  I  may 
be  all  wrong  in  my  conclusions ;  if  so,  I  crave  your  patience. 

This  work  to  my  mind  should  not  be  considered  as  something 
abnormal ;  true  it  is  special,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  blind  that  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  museum  pieces,  to  be  ever  subject  to 
the  attentions  of  innocent  young  things  and  old  ladies  of  both 
sexes,  with  their  “  oh,  it  is  perfectly  marvellous — it  is  really 
wonderful  !  ”  We  know  ourselves  that  it  is  neither  perfect, 
marvellous,  nor  wonderful.  I  may  be  a  little  unkind  to  the 
visitors,  and  unjust  to  our  school  here,  but  somehow  I  always 
seem  to  think  that  visitors  to  North-West  London  must  all  have 
three  places  of  interest  to  visit,  viz.,  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Madame  Tussaud’s  and  Swiss  Cottage  Blind  School.  Happily, 
this  curiosity  is  less  to-day  than  in  former  years,  but 
we  must  continue  to  insist  that  our  schools  are  educational  estab¬ 
lishments  and  not  show  places,  and  that  our  industrial  depart¬ 
ments  are  workshops  and  not  play  centres. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  in  1914,  came  here  to  distribute  the  prizes, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  pupils  to  live  normal  lives,  because,  he  said, 
“  we  are  just  like  ordinary  people,  who  themselves  are  in  the 
dark  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  while  we  are  there  all  the  time.” 
This  handicap  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  we  try  to  make  the 
adjustment  with  our  smaller  classes,  special  apparatus,  and  con¬ 
stantly!  improving,  technique.  It  must  not,  however,  be  magnified 
so  that  our  pupils  develop  an  inferiority  complex. 

So  then  our  aim  is  to  equip  our  students  to  take  their  full  share 
in  life,  a,nd  to. me  any  education  without  this  as  its  ultimate  end 
fails.  'lAimfedi&tely,  then,  the  question  arises  what  kind  of  an  edu¬ 
cation?  To  my  non-academic  mind  it  presents  itself  under  three 
headings,  viz.,  character,  career,  citizenship.  Three  C’s  supple- 
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mentary  to  the  three  R’s.  Three  very  old-fashioned  words,  yet 
between  them  they  form  the  base  upon  which  the  people  of  any 
country  have  to  build,  if  that  particular  country  is  to  take  its 
full  share  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  College  has  a  unique  opportunity, 
in  that  our  members  teach  one  section  of  the  community  in  all  its 
ages  and  activities — as  children  in  our  schools,  when  character 
may  be  directed;  as  adolescents,  while  being  trained  in  their 
career;  and  as  responsible  citizens  in  our  industrial  departments. 
Home  teachers,  having  access  to  the  homes  of  so  many,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  key  members. 

Let  me  emphasize  all  through,  that  blindness  must  be  no  bar 
to  our  students  having  full  opportunities  to  live  to  the  top  of  their 
capacity,  neither  is  it  an  excuse  for  their  avoiding  responsibilities; 
and  whatever  I  say  from  now  on  is  applicable  to  all,  seeing  and 
non-seeing. 

Character. 

I  have  placed  this  first,  because  there  is  nothing  the  world 
needs  more  to-day  than  men  and  women  of  character;  people 
whose  word  can  be  depended  upon  and  who  show  courage, 
moral  strength  and  reliability. 

“  Character  is  a  completely  fashioned  will,”  says  a  writer, 
‘ ‘  and  the  will,  when  once  fashioned,  may  be  steady  and  constant 
for  life.”  How  necessary  then  that  we  endeavour  to  direct  those 
turbulent  wills  we  note  in  our  students  into  right  channels, 
c  Is  our  curriculum  such  that  development  of  individual  charac¬ 
ter  is  aided? 

Do  we  make  our  pupils  independent  enough? 

In  many  cases  it  is  so  much  easier  to  do  things  ourselves  than 
to  use  patience  enough  to  win  the  desired  response  from  the 

taught. 

Trust  develops  character. 

Does  the  curriculum — that  is,  the  school  time  table  covering 
instruction  hours — help  here  at  all?  These  may  be  only  hours  of 
cramming  in  of  knowledge. 

Am  I  right  in  suggesting  that  character  develops  when  played 
upon  by  outside  influences,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  rose  to 
come  to  full  bloom  needs  the  rain,  the  gentle  breezes  and  the 
sunshine? 

In  our  residential  schools,  where  so  many  of  our  pupils  miss 
the  everyday  influence  of  parents  and  a  good  home,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  up  the  loss.  Yet  we  know  that  under  very 
difficult  conditions,  members  of  teaching  and  domestic  staffs,  and 
home  teachers  during  holidays,  are  showing  a  devotion  to  the 
youngsters  which  goes  far  beyond  mere  instruction  and  super- 
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vision  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  This  help  to  charac¬ 
ter  formation  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is,  however,  possible  per¬ 
haps  to  have  too  much  supervision  during  what  many  pupils  feel 
is  their  leisure  time  ;  and  there  is  the  danger  of  organizing  leisure 
so  that  it  becomes  as  laborious  as  work. 

The  right  character  will  develop  in  congenial  surroundings  and 
interesting  activities;  and,  while  I  don’t  wish  to  suggest  yet 
another  committee  of  enquiry,  a  pooling  of  thought  upon  the  best 
use  of  out-of-school  time  may  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
to  do  so  much  duty  during  these  hours.  If  high  standards  are  to 
be  the  outcome  of  school  experience  these  must  grow  in  the  storms 
and  sunshine  of  each  succeeding  day. 

The  best  moral  training  comes  from  true  discipline;  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  social  environments,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sound  habits,  and  his  ready  response  to  the  claims  made 
upon  him  by  his  team,  his  home,  his  school  ;  his  increasing  pride 
in  workmanship,  which  a  sound  education  will  give  him  ;  his  train¬ 
ing  in  tolerance  and  in  co-operation ;  his  learning  to  take  failure 
with  a  brave  heart  and  success  with  a  steady  mind.  These  are  the 
tools  he  will  use  unconsciously  in  the  fashioning  of  his  character, 
and  which  a  good  school  will  make  ready  for  his  handling. 

When  a  schoolmaster  was  once  asked  “  Do  you  teach  relig¬ 
ion?  ”  his  reply  was  “  We  teach  it  all  day  long — in  arithmetic  by 
accuracy;  in  languages  by  learning  to  say  what  we  mean;  in  his¬ 
tory  by  humanity ;  in  geography  by  breadth  of  mind ;  in  astronomv 
by  reverence  and  awe;  in  the  playground  by  fair  play.  We  teach 
it  by  kindness  to  animals  and  courtesy  to  school  servants,  and  by 
showing  children  that  we,  their  leaders,  are  their  friends  and  not 
their  enemies.” 

When  thinking  of  character  let  us  remember  how  Sanderson 
of  Oundle  trained  a  generation  of  English  public  schoolboys. 
He  felt  that  every  boy  has  a  tremendous  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  was  his  business  to  find  out  what  the  boy  could  do 
well,  and  then  see  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  his 
particular  abilities. 

His  school  became  the  centre  of  co-operative  creativeness, 
where  team  work  of  all  kinds  was  carried  on.  He  said  “  a  school 
should  be  a  place  where  a  boy  comes  not  to  learn  but  to  create.” 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  school’s  function  is  not  to  give 
the  pupil  his  complete  education,  but  to  hand  him  over  to  his 
next  environment,  hungry  for  further  knowledge. 

Career. 

“  Through  all  forms  of  human  labour,”  says  Dr.  Jacks,  “  we 
shall  find  that  in  whatever  degree  skill  enters  into  it,  to  that 
degree  is  the  worker  put  upon  his  own  mettle,  and  the  moral 
qualities  that  make  a  man  of  him  called  into  action.  Without 
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some  skill  to  exercise  and  devote  himself  to,  man  remains  a  half- 
grown,  stunted,  and  essentially  miserable  object,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  lives  in  a  palace  or  a  slum,  and  no  conceivable  recon¬ 
struction  of  society  on  economic  or  political  lines  can  make  him 
anything  else.  Furnish  him  with  skill,  train  him  for  some  skilled 
occupation,  and  you  give  him  his  best  chance  to  become  a  man  ; 
that  is,  to  get  as  near  as  the  contradictions  of  the  world  permit 
to  being  master  of  his  fate  and  captain  of  his  soul.” 

The  choice  of  a  career  for  our  pupils  continues  to  be  very 
limited,  but  we  need  to  avoid  allowing  them  to  become  little  men 
and  women  by  a  career  choosing  them  almost  before  they  reach 
their  ’teens.  One  hopes  that  the  research  work  for  new  occupa¬ 
tions  will  be  continued  with  vigour.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
doubtful  if  those  already  practised  are  exploited  to  their  fullest 
extent.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  blind  people  never  have  done  this, 
when  sometimes  it  may  be  that  a  little  more  intensive  thought 
on  the  part  of  craft  teachers  would  widen  the  range  of  operations 
considerably. 

We  preach  quality  and  joy  in  work  in  our  training  departments, 
and  too  often  we  see  these  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  our  piece¬ 
work  system  when  the  trainee  reaches  the  workshop.  While  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  our  technical  and  industrial  departments  separ¬ 
ate,  their  staffs  should  be  working  in  the  closest  possible  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  eventually  some  system  of 
remuneration  may  be  evolved  where  quality  is  recognized  more 
fully.  I  know  it  is  to  an  extent,  in  that  the  inefficient  can  be  made 
unemployable,  but  too  often  the  worker  who  only  does  just  pass¬ 
able  work  is  better  off  than  the  one  who  always  turns  out  excellent 
goods.  True  the  latter  has  the  extra  joy  of  a  job  well  done,  but 
the  joy  is  a  currency  that  will  not  purchase  bread  and  butter. 

In  this  matter  of  quality,  character  will  play  a  great  part. 
The  person  whose  word  is  straight,  and  who  will  not  do  a  mean 
thing,  will  not  make  shoddy  work ;  in  fact,  all  that  is  best  in  us 
can  come  out  in  our  work.  Dr.  Jacks  on  The  Art  of  Living 
Together  :  “  Show  me  a  man  who  is  doing  a  piece  of  honest 
work,  or  one  who  is  making  something  beautiful  that  might  have 
been  made  ugly,  or  one  who  is  turning  out  a  good  article  that 
might  have  been  turned  out  a  profitable  imposture,  and  I  know 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  eternal  values  have  laid  hold  of  that 
man,  and  not  merely  brushed  him  with  their  wings.” 

For  the  worker  to  see  his  work  growing  under  his  hand,  or 
in  his  thought,  whether  it  be  the  labourer  with  his  harvest,  the 
architect  with  his  house,  the  composer  with  his  piece  of  music, 
or  the  craftsman  with  his  mat,  brush,  boat  or  basket,  is  to  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  life.  The  joy  of  creation 
more  than  returns  all  the  pains  of  labour.  Our  aim  must  be  to 
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plan  conditions  of  labour  so  that  this  joy  may  be  continuous 
throughout  the  working  days. 

Citizenship . 

“  Every  rise  in  the  quality  of  work  men  do  is  followed  swiftly 
and  inevitably  by  a  rise  in  the  quality  of  the  men  who  do  it.” 

This  quotation  helps  with  our  thoughts  of  citizenship. 

I  am  well  aware  that  long  before  working  days  the  seeds  of 
citizenship  will  have  been  planted  by  such  little  things  as  when 
the  child  began  to  share  its  toys  with  another  and  they  played 
together ;  when  the  youngster  picked  up  a  piece  of  orange  peel 
instead  of  throwing  a  piece  down ;  when  the  boy  repaired  the 
school  fence  instead  of  making  the  damage  worse. 

Too  often  the  blind  man  is  allowed  to  feel  that  less  is  expected 
of  him  than  of  others.  This  is  sheer  folly.  He  makes  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  life  of  the  community  by  doing  his  best  work. 
He  also  wishes  to  use  to  the  full  his  mental  and  social  capacity, 
often  his  interest  in  local  and  national  affairs  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  his  seeing  colleagues.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
not  many  persons  at  any  time,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
statesmen  anywhere  in  a  generation,  who  really  know  whither 
they  are  going  and  why.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  all 
like  to  think  of  what  might  be,  and  ideals  are  still  worthy  of 
being  kept  before  our  pupils. 

Don’t  think  me  a  narrow  nationalist,  but  I  believe  there  is 

a  Britain  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us ;  a  Britain  yet  to  be  :  a  land  of 

merry,  healthy  children,  of  sweet  and  noble  women,  of  strong,  pure 
men;  a  Britain  free  of  slums  and  unemployment;  a  Britain  at 

peace,  where  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  money  spent  on 

education  pays  better  interest  than  that  spent  on  armaments. 

Such  ideals,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  call  forth  effort  towards 
their  achievement ;  and  we  need  constantly  to  remember  that  the 
perfect  city  or  country  can  only  be  made  up  of  individuals  each 
contributing  his  best  to  the  common  good  by  doing  his  or  her 
own  job  well  now,  not  at  some  future  date.  Chair  caning,  mat 
making  and  brush  making  will  lose  much  of  their  monotony  if 
the  workers  think  of  their  crafts  as  their  contribution  to  keeping 
the  homes  of  England  tidy.  The  knitter  and  boot  repairer  are 
not  only  using  wool  and  leather,  but,  in  helping  to  clothe  a 
section  of  the  community,  they  are  contributing  to  the  health  and 
general  appearance  of  their  fellows. 

In  this  matter  of  citizenship  we  are  so  bound  to  each  other 
that  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  immediate  circle.  The  basket 
maker  is  usually  more  dependent  on  the  willow-grower  in  Somer¬ 
set  or  Notts  doing  his  farming  well,  than  he  is  upon  his  next- 
door  neighbour.  That  fact  can  be  exemplified  by  examining  any 
work  we  do.  We  cannot  live  to  ourselves. 
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In  our  workshops  this  week  we  have  made  a  hamper  for  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  to  convey  his  music  during'  his  many  travels.  So 
that  our  blind  journeyman  could  make  this  we  had  to  call  to 
his  aid  : — 

The  willow  grower  of  Somerset  and  the  Continent; 

Natives  of  the  East,  who  supplied  the  cane; 

Workers  of  the  Black  Country,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
iron  work ; 

The  mills  of  Lancashire,  which  were  at  our  service  for  the 
lining. 

Moreover  the  rope  handles  were  made  of  hemp  from  the 
Philippines ; 

An  English  forest  produced  the  wood  for  battens ; 

The  straps  displayed  the  skill  of  tanner  and  leather  worker. 

True,  only  a  hamper,  but  what  a  responsibility  to  be  entrusted 
to  pass  on  in  another  form  the  work  of  so  many.  It  was  a  really 
good  article  when  finished,  and  is  already  fulfilling  its  mission 
of  carrying  music  for  use  throughout  the  world.  To  be  able  to 
see  work  in  this  light,  conditions  of  employment  must  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  fellowship  among  the  workers. 

Think  of  this  testimony  of  the  Packard  Company  in  America  : 
“  We  used  to  build  pianos.  Then  we  stopped  building  pianos  and 
began  to  build  men.  They  looked  after  the  building  of  pianos. 
If  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  factory  there  will  be  none  in  the 
piano.” 

Huxley  said,  “  Clever  men  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries. 
The  rare  thing  is  to  find  the  good.” 

Citizenship,  however,  goes  far  beyond  our  work,  and  all  have 
social  responsibilities.  1  am — a  householder,  a  rate  and  tax 
payer,  a  parent,  a  husband,  a  neighbour,  a  voter,  a  member  of 
this  College;  so  is  my  blind  colleague.  One  could  make  the  list 
much  longer.  All  are  mediums  through  which  we  can  express 
good  or  bad  citizenship. 

We  interpret  our  ideas  of  Citizenship  by  linking  up  with 
people  of  like  mind.  I  may  join  the  local  ratepayers’  association, 
or,  as  some  folk  call  it,  “  the  ratedodgers’  association.”  As 
a  voter  I  may  join  a  political  party  of  a  particular  colour,  so  as  to 
be  against  the  government.  As  a  neighbour  I  may  not  be  on  speak¬ 
ing  terms  with  the  people  next  door — which  is  bad  citizenship, 
and  is  not  justified  because  I  may  be  sympathetic  towards  the 
people  of  Abyssinia. 

Again,  the  home  teachers  have  an  opportunity  here  by  ar¬ 
ranging  simple  talks  on  citizenship  at  the  various  clubs  they  run 
so  successfully,  and  through  their  constant  contact  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (especially  in  the  early  days  of  blindness)  by  giving  heart 
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and  encouragement  to  him  to  continue  his  usual  interests  and 
individuality. 

The  real  citizen  acts  as  such ;  he  keeps  his  chimney  swept  and 
drains  flushed.  He  does  not  litter  the  street ;  he  deals  honestly 
with  tax  collectors,  school  attendance  officer,  and  gas  meter. 
Citizenship  is  largely  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  “  doing  unto 
.others.” 

I  am  an  eternal  optimist,  and  still  believe  with  Browning  that 
“  the  best  is  yet  to  be.”  Don’t  take  too  much  notice  of  those 
who  write  like  this  :  “  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  at  present 
beset  the  youth  of  England  is  laziness  .  .  .  The  fast,  idle  youth 
believes  nothing,  venerates  nothing,  hopes  nothing;  no,  not  even 
the  final  triumph  of  good  in  human  hearts  ...”  “  The  pace  is 

too  fast  to  allow  of  anyone  stopping  to  enquire  as  to  those  who 
have  fallen  out  by  the  way  ...” 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  constantly  served  up  to  us,  but  my 
quotation  is  taken  from  one  of  Samuel  Smiles’  books,  published 
56  years  ago.  The  times  are  what  the  citizens  make  them,  and 
1  plead  that  the  contribution  of  the  College  to  the  present  time 
be  one  that  shall  enable  those  coming  under  its  purview  to  make 
their  influence  felt  for  good.  H.  G.  Wells  has  said  ”  We  know 
enough  to-day  to  know  that  there  is  infinite  room  for  betterment 
in  every  human  concern.  Nothing  is  needed  but  collective  effort. 

”  Our  poverty,  our  restraints,  our  quarrels  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  are  all  things  controllable  and  removable  by  concentrated 
human  action. 

‘‘Yet  the  time  of  all  such  good  things  may  be  coming  more 
near  than  we  think.  Each  one  who  believes  that  brings  the  good 
time  nearer;  each  heart  that  fails  delays  it.” 

I  hope  that  in  all  our  work  we  shall  ever  keep  before  our 
students  lofty  ideals  of  character,  career  and  citizenship,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  character. 


THE  MACGREGOR  PRIZE. 

The  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  “  The  Home  Teaching^Service, 
Past,  Present  and  Future,”  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Jones,  3  Ash  Grove,  Leeds,  whose  essay  was  submitted  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “  Leodiensian,”  and  will  be  published  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind'. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  for  next  year  will  be  “  The  Better 
Care  of  the  Aged  and  Incapable  Blind.”  Further  particulars 
will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 
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JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTHERN  AND 
SCOTTISH  BRANCHES. 

A  joint  meeting-  of  the  Northern  Branch  and  the  Scottish 
Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Tullie 
House,  Carlisle,  on  the  13th  June,  54  members  being  present. 

Mr.  A.  Andrews,  Leeds,  occupied  the  chair  and  said  he  was 
somewhat  doubtful  of  this  meeting,  as  previous  meetings  of  the 
Scots  and  English  at  this  old  border  city  of  Carlisle  had  not  been 
of  a  peaceful  nature.  However,  he  hoped  .  for  the  best  and 
for  an  amicable  settlement  of  any  difficulties. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gardner,  M.A.,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Home  and  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  welcomed  the  members  of  both  Branches  to  Carlisle. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  taken  a  keen  interest  in  affairs  relating  to 
the  blind  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  teachers, 
especially  the  home  teachers.  In  many  occupations  there  was 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  there  was  something  to  show  for 
work  done,  but  this  did  not  hold  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Theirs  was  a  work,  hidden  and  patient,  which  had  no  spectacular 
return.  For  this  reason  he  especially  welcomed  the  branches  of 
the  College.  He  hoped  it  would  remain  a  happy  recollection  and 
be  the  preliminary  of  many  happy  meetings.  He  invited  the 
members  to  stay  and  have  tea,  which  would  be  ready  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Andrews  thanked  Canon  Gardner.  This  was  the  first 
joint  meeting  of  the  branches,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  historic. 
Such  meetings  were  all  to  the  good,  leading  to  that  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  made  for  progress.  It  had  been  arranged  that  this 
gathering  would  be  quite  informal,  no  agenda  having  been  pre¬ 
pared.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  members  would  not  be  slow 
in  asking  questions  of  each  other.  He,  himself,  wanted  to  know 
how  Scotland  had  managed  to  get  a  bill  before  parliament  lower¬ 
ing  the  school  age  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  three 
years.  It  was  a  progressive  measure,  but  one  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  not  be  adopted  in  England  for  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  was  called  upon. 
First  of  all,  he  said,  the  English  members  may  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  arrangements  for  co-ordination  in  Scotland,  and 
this  would  also  answer  Mr.  Andrews.  Members  of  the 
College  had  just  come  from  the  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish 
National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  had  been 
held  at  Dumfries.  This  body  consisted  of  the  institutions  and 
home  teaching  agencies  of  Scotland  on  a  reasonably 
equal  footing.  An  executive  committee  carried  on  the  work 
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throughout  the  year,  and  the  delegates  met  annually  to  discuss 
matters  of  importance — whether  dealing  with  education,  training, 
workshop  or  home  teaching — and  any  agreed  measure  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  appropriate  department.  The  relatively  small  size 
of  Scotland  allowed  one  to  know  personally  the  responsible  offi¬ 
cials  of  government  departments.  It  was  this  close  co-operation 
of  all  concerned  that  led  to  such  things  as  the  lowering  of  the 
school  age. 

Mr.  Halliday,  Glasgow,  said  that  at  the  conference  mentioned 
the  question  of  domiciliary  assistance  had  occupied  a  session,  and 
he  wished  to  know  (i)  how  domiciliary  assistance  was  administered 
in  England,  (2)  were  actual  payments  made  by  home  teachers, 
and  (3)  if  so,  what  effect  had  this  on  their  time  for  general  visiting 
and  other  work? 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Chester,  stated  that  in  her  area  the  four 
local  authorities  had  a  scheme  of  domiciliary  assistance  whereby 
payment  was  made  by  the  home  teacher.  The  reason  was,  of 
course,  obvious.  It  removed  the  blind  person  absolutely  from 
poor  law.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  work,  forms  for  each 
authority  supplying  the  details  of  each  case.  Thorough  enquiry 
had  to  be  made,  especially  regarding  income.  The  forms  were 
submitted  to  the  local  authority  concerned  who  authorized  pay¬ 
ment.  Cheques  were  remitted  to  the  society  monthly  or  quarterly. 
The  home  teacher  was  paid  weekly,  or  monthly,  and  kept  a  regis¬ 
ter  recording  changes  which  had  to  be  notified.  The  teacher 
signed  for  the  money  and  was  responsible  for  payment.  The 
work  certainly  made  the  home  teacher  very  busy,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  visiting  led  to  a  great  deal  and  was  well  worth  while. 

Miss  Speight,  Durham,  said  that  in  her  area  for  two  years 
payments  had  been  made  by  the  home  teacher.  This  was  now 
stopped,  the  local  authority  paying  by  cheque.  The  home  teacher 
still  visited  fortnightly  to  make  sure  that  the  grant  was  correct, 
but  she  was  relieved  of  carrying  money.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Edgar, 
who  stated  that  this  method  used  to  be  in  operation  in  Fife,  where 
a  book  of  13  or  26  cheques,  post-dated  and  payable  at  any  bank 
was  used,  Miss  Speight  said  the  cheques  were  drawn  upon  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Bank,  but  no  difficulty  had  been  encountered,  as  co-operative 
societies  and  private  traders  were  quite  willing  to  cash  the  cheques. 

Mr.  J.  Irvine  said  that,  in  Glasgow,  where  27/ 6  was  allowed, 
payment  was  made  by  registered  letter.  This  method  was  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  aged  or  infirm  blind  persons.  He  thought 
payment  by  the  teacher  took  up  time  which  could  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed. 

Mr.  S.  McGill,  Glasgow,  pointed  out  that  this  method  also 
helped  dependents  of  blind  persons,  as  any  payment  to  them  was 
contained  in  the  same  envelope.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
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home  teacher  in  Glasgow  to  make  payments  fortnightly.  With 
350  on  his  roll,  a  teacher  would  be  clever  to  make  a  payment  more 
often  than  once  in  six  months. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wetherell,  Carlisle,  thought  both  methods  had 
drawbacks.  He  knew  of  blind  persons  who  had  been  removed 
from  public  institutions  for  the  sake  of  the  domiciliary  assistance. 
They  were  left  sitting  in  a  corner,  nothing  done  for  them  by  the 
very  people  who  had  taken  them  into  their  home.  He  thought 
that  the  blind  recipient  should  receive  the  money  personally, 
either  from  the  home  teacher  or  at  a  pay  centre.  In  these  days  of 
unrest  he  thought  it  hardly  safe  for  a  teacher  to  carry  a  large 
sum  of  money  about  with  her,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  No 
matter  what  method  was  adopted,  however,  it  had  to  be  one 
divorced  altogether  from  public  assistance  and  the  poor  law. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Rochdale,  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  impression  that  if  the  home  teacher  paid  allowances  time 
was  wasted.  He  pointed  out  that  actual  payment  only  occupied 
a  few  seconds,  the  visit  then  taking  the  ordinary  course.  A  pay 
centre  was  only  useful  for  the  actual  paying,  nothing  else  could 
be  done  there.  Both  cheques  and  registered  letters  were  expen¬ 
sive,  and  in  any  case  someone  had  to  do  it.  So  far  as  rolls  of 
350  were  concerned,  such  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  allowed — more 
home  teachers  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mackenzie,  Inverness,  said  that  the  payment  of 
domiciliary  assistance  was  not  a  home  teacher’s  concern — it  was 
a  matter  for  the  home  teaching  society.  In  Scotland  it  was 
impossible  to  visit  once  a  month  ;  even  that  might  tend  to  become 
perfunctory.  But,  no  matter  what  the  method  of  payment  was,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  home  teacher  to  ask  and  observe  if  conditions 
were  improved.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Wetherell’s  problem,  he 
thought  that  societies  should  have  a  list  of  approved  lodgings, 
and  thus  see  that  the  blind  person  was  benefiting. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  change  of 
subject,  and  Miss  Edward,  Forfar,  asked  what  methods  were 
adopted  under  home  workers’  schemes,  particularly  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  goods.  In  the  Forfar  area,  in  addition  to  sales 
of  work,  etc.,  advantage  was  taken  of  agricultural  shows. 

Miss  Fairhurst,  Carlisle,  said  that  most  of  her  people  sold 
the  goods  they  made,  but  that  they  were  chiefly  pastime  workers. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  asked  what  the  earnings  and  aug¬ 
mentation  of  home  workers  were.  The  Scottish  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  had  this  question  before  them 
at  present. 

Mr.  A.  Howard,  Leeds,  said  that  the  home  workers  in  West 
Riding  earned  10/-  and  received  augmentation  of  £1.  Both  men 
and  women  were  doing  well.  The  home  teacher  had  obtained  a 
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contract  for  socks  from  public  authorities  and  this  work  was 
shared. 

Mr.  A.  Hutchinson,  Edinburgh,  asked  the  number  on  the  roll 
of  a  home  teacher.  From  what  Mr.  Siddall  had  said,  he  gathered 
there  was  a  recognized  figure.  Obviously,  it  was  much  less  than 
in  Scotland,  for  Mr.  Howard  had  said  the  home  teacher  got  orders 
for  home  workers. 

Mr.  Siddall  replied  by  saying  that  at  one  time  the  recommended 
figure  was  60  in  rural  areas  and  ioo  in  urban  areas.  With  in¬ 
creased  travelling  facilities  local  authorities  were  advised  to  make 
the  numbers  80  and  ioo  for  rural  and  urban  areas  respectively. 

Mr.  Newlands,  Glasgow,  said  he  had  read  an  article  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  outlining  a  home  workers’  scheme,  and  he 
was  interested  to  find  professional  men  included.  In  parts  of 
Scotland  no  blind  person  earning  over  £ 2  10s.  per  week  received 
augmentation  and  only  certain  occupations  were  included.  He 
asked  what  the  arrangement  was  in  England. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Fife,  said  that  he  felt  that  institutions  kept  the 
best  workers  and  only  the  inefficient  came  on  to  home  workers’ 
schemes.  He  thought  this  was  detrimental  to  any  scheme,  and 
also  that  the  home  worker  should  have  the  same  income  as  those 
in  an  institute. 

Mr.  Howard,  Leeds,  said  that  there  was  no  workshop  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  workers  were  highly  efficient.  Not  all 
districts  paid  £1  augmentation;  some  only  paid  17/6.  Schemes 
included  knitters,  mat  makers,  shopkeepers,  etc. 

Miss  Burges,  Chester,  said  the  Chester  home  workers’ 
scheme  included  some  people  who  had  been  sent  home  as  un- 
trainable.  She  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  home  worker  required 
special  training  and,  during  that  period,  a  training  grant  ought 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Siddall,  Rochdale,  said  that  probably  the  best  scheme  was 
that  of  Lancashire  County  Council,  which  paid  12/6  augmentation. 
Mr.  Howard’s  scheme  was  exceptional.  Some  workers  only  re¬ 
ceive  6/-  subsidy.  There  was  usually  a  minimum  figure  for  earn¬ 
ings  stated  in  schemes,  and  it  proved  an  incentive  to  both  worker 
and  teacher  to  earn  more. 

Mr.  Andrews  suggested  that  this  joint  meeting  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  put  a  motion  regarding  the  place  of  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  College  before  the  members.  It 
had  been  felt  in  the  North  that  the  holding  of  the  meeting  in 
London  each  year  was  not  in  the  interests  of  all  the  members  of 
the  College  and  was  even  deleterious  to  the  work  of  the  College. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  following  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Executive  ;  “  That  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
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College  be  held  at  London  in  alternate  years.  In  the  other  years 
the  College  meeting  should  be  held  at  some  other  centre  selected 
bv  the  branches,  Midland,  Scottish  and  Western,  in  turn.” 

Mr.  Anderson  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  similar 
sentiments  had  been  expressed  by  members  of  the  Scottish 
Branch.  There  was,  at  present,  no  way  for  the  member  who 
was  not  on  the  executive  to  meet  others  outside  the  branch  to 
which  he  or  she  was  attached. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  After  tea,  Mr. 
Siddall  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  hosts  of  the  afternoon 
and  to  the  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  room.  He  could  assure 
them  that  the  meeting  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  College 
and  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Halliday,  seconding,  said  it  had  been  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  pleasant  meetings  that  he  had  attended. 

Mr.  Andrews  made  special  mention  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  whose 
arrangements  had  been  most  successful,  and  of  Canon  Gardner’s 
presence  amongst  them.  His  keen  interest  in  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  blind  was  well  known. 

Mr.  Andrews  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
branches,  Messrs.  Jones  (Northern)  and  Cormack  (Scottish).  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  which  had  been  held  and  the 
arrangements  these  gentlemen  had  made  were  so  successful  that 
he  hoped  it  would  only  be  the  precursor  of  many. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— VII, 

A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

The  next  group  of  articles  will  deal  with  the  regional  geography 
of  the  British  Isles.  Before  we  develop  this  series,  however,  I 
wish  to  devote  this  one  article  to  the  textbook  I  compiled  speciallv 
for  the  blind,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  A  Geography 
of  the  British  Isles. 

At  the  outset  let  me  clear  up  one  misunderstanding.  I  have 
received  many  congratulations  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  task, 
which  have  been  coupled  with  some  remark  about  “  financial 
reward.”  I  find  this  idea  very  prevalent.  There  is  no  financial 
reward ;  neither  did  I  expect  any.  So  whether  schools  adopt  the 
book  or  not  it  will  make  no  financial  difference  to  me  whatsoever. 
Having  said  so  much,  I  feel  quite  easy  in  my  mind  in  devoting 
this  article  to  a  description  of  the  work. 
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A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  is  issued  in  two  volumes, 
each  one  being-  self-contained  as  far  as  is  possible.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  result,  Volume  I  is  devoted  to  England  and  Wales, 
and  Volume  II  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  Volume  l 
is  a  summary  chapter,  “  England  and  Wales,”  and  in  Volume  II 
are  summary  chapters  on  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the 
appropriate  group  of  chapters.  There  is  also  a  supplementary 
chapter,  “  The  British  Isl  es.”  Thus,  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  could  use  Volume  I  quite  independently  of  Volume  II. 
Similarly  Scottish  schools  could  be  independent  of  Volume  I ;  they 
would  miss  the  introductory  chapters  i,  2  and  3,  but  this  would 
be  no  serious  consideration  compared  with  the  expense  of  having 
to  buy  both  volumes. 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  volumes.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  maps  of  each  country.  These  maps  are  the  Bovle 
maps,  issued  by  the  N.I.B.,  and  the  letter  signs  on  these  maps 
are  used  as  points  of  reference,  not  only  in  these  chapters,  but 
throughout  the  work. 

In  the  past  I  found  nothing  more  irritating  to  a  blind  child 
than  references  to  some  map  in  a  sighted  book,  and  the  use  of 
terms  which  conveyed  nothing  to  him.  I  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  maps  and  guides  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  N.I.B.  to 
use  these  references. 

After  the  chapter  on  the  map,  follow  the  chapters  on  each  of 
the  natural  regions  of  the  country  under  consideration.  These 
are  not  summarized,  but  taken  in  detail,  turn  by  turn,  until  the 
whole  country  is  covered.  Then  follows  the  summary  chapter. 

Having  realized  the  importance  of  the  Movement  Factor  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  to  the  blind  I  also  realized  the  value  of 
starting  with  the  geography  of  the  home  region  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Bearing  these  two  points  in  view  I  endeavoured 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  book  to  be  read  in  any  order  as  selected 
by  the  teacher.  ■  Another  irritating  thing  in  most  textbooks  was  to 
turn  to  the  chapter  on  Yorkshire  (say)  and  then  find  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  something  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Lancashire,  which 
we  ought  to  have  read  first,  but  being  a  Yorkshire  school  had  not 
done  so.  This  has  necessitated  some  repetition.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  chapter  on  the  “  Midlands  ”  and  that  on  “  Eastern 
England  ”  is  identical,  but  this  does  not  make  the  work  monot¬ 
onous,  and  the  advantage  gained  outweighs  any  repetition.  The 
regions  covered  are  all  collected  together  into  a  summary  chapter, 
giving  the  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Candidates  for 
examination  would  also  find  them  useful  for  revision  purposes. 

Such  is  the  book  from  its  general  geographical  aspect.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  think  might  be  adopted  in  other 
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books.  These  are  as  follows  : — 

1 —  Pagination.  The  very  first  page  in  the  book  is  page  i,  and 
the  numbering  continues  from  that  point.  There  is  no  bulky  part 
in  Roman  numerals  before  page  i  actually  commences. 

2 —  Every  chapter  commences  at  the  top  of  a  right  hand  page 
and  has  an  index  to  each  section  of  a  chapter.  A  section  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  whole  line  being  left  blank.  A  person  therefore  can 
find  any  section  immediately  and  need  not  waste  time  reading 
information  he  does  not  require  at  the  moment. 

I  wish  these  methods  were  adopted  in  other  books.  We  have 
become  so  used  to  them.  A  third  irritating  thing  has  been  the 
amount  of  time  wasted  in  finding  (say)  “  page  27,  left  hand  side, 
seven  lines  from  the  bottom  ” — I  could  name  a  book  recently 
issued,  where  the  sectioning  and  indexing  would  be  of  immense 
value,  for  the  subject  is  one  for  spare-time  study,  and  without  the 
letterpress  edition  it  would  take  me  ages  to  find  what  I  want  my 
scholars  to  read.  There  are  a  few  friends  who  do  not  agree  with 
me  and  think  I  am  encouraging  the  children  in  laziness  and  that 
“  learning  to  find  the  place  is  good  practice.”  With  all  due 
respect  to  them,  I  cannot  agree.  If  we  can  find  the  place  more 
easily  we  can  get  to  work  more  quickly,  more  time  is  saved,  more 
work  can  be  done.  That  is  my  opinion  ! 

Times  are  continually  changing,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
be  right  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  During  the  interval  between 
submitting  the  MS.  to  the  N.I.B.  and  the  publishing  of  the  work, 
one  or  two  events  had  occurred  which  necessitated  some  change 
in  the  text.  I  did  take  every  precaution  not  to  supply  out-of-date 
information,  although  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  it  in  every  case. 
For  example,  a  teacher  who  came  from  South  Wales  told  me  that 
half  the  population  was  unemployed  and  the  coalmining  industry 
was  doing  very  little  “  down  there.”  That  is  so,  but  coal  mining 
and  iron  smelting  are  still  the  chief  industries  of  the  district ;  all 
industries  have  passed  through,  or  are  still  passing  through,  diffi¬ 
cult  times,  and  no  great  change  has  taken  place  to  make  the 
statement  out-of-date.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  endeavour  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  textbook  with  up-to-date  information,  although,  of 
course,  an  author  should  be  up-to-date  at  the  time  of  publication. 

I  have  devoted  an  article  to  this  subject  because  this  group 
of  articles  will  deal  with  the  natural  regions  of  the  British  Isles 
as  given  in  that  book,  and  any  map  references  will  refer  to  the 
Boyle  maps,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  somewhat  larger  papier 
mache  maps  of  England  and  Wales.  The  next  article  will  deal 
with  the  natural  regions  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teacher  will  contain  a  map  marking  out  their  positions  and 
‘‘running  notes  ”  of  their  natural  boundaries. 
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REVIEWS. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. — Annual  Report. 


The  National  Library  is  justifiably  proud  of  its  healthy  condition 
on  its  54th  birthday. 

The  outstanding-  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion 
of  the  new  buildings  in  Tufton  Street.  The  building  has  cost 
^22,250  and  can  accommodate  250,000  Braille  volumes. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  that  during  the  year  a  new  circulation 
record  has  been  made,  213,269  volumes  having  been  issued  from 
Westminster. 

It  is  not  always  realized  that  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficiency 
of  books  in  Braille,  500  writers  (voluntary)  are  constantly  at  work. 
The  report  pays  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  of  these  volunteers. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  books  which  are  likely  to  be 
in  considerable  demand  and  those  which  have  been  worn  with  use 
are  duplicated  by  blind  copyists,  who  receive  remuneration  for 
their  work.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  popular  books  and  of  granting  congenial  and  much 
prized  work  to  113  blind  people. 

There  are  four  excellent  photographs  in  the  report  giving  a 
good  impression  of  the  new  buildings.  We  know  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  interested  in  the  Library  and  we  trust  that  they 
will  arouse  the  interest  of  others  by  passing  on  this  excellent 
report. 


* 


* 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. — Annual  Report  of  the 

Northern  Branch. 

The  Northern  Branch  has  its  18th  birthday  this  year  and  shows 
the  usual  vitality  associated  with  that  age.  Circulation  for  the 
year  reached  the  total  of  117,030  volumes  and  it  is  pointed  out  in 
the  report  that  without  the  help  of  the  voluntary  transcribers  who 
make  the  first  transcription  of  a  printed  book  in  the  braille  type, 
employment  could  not  be  found  for  other  copyists,  as  most  are 
engaged  in  making  duplicates  of  the  voluntary  writers’  transcrip¬ 
tions.  The  committee  also  asks  for  regular  additional  voluntary 
help  in  dictating,  so  that  they  can  find  employment  for  one  more 
blind  writer  at  the  Library. 

We  know  that  blind  people  love  the  wireless  and  that  to  some 
speaking-  books  will  be  a  great  boon,  but  to  the  average  blind 
person  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  book.  With  the 
excellent  services  provided  by  the  two  Libraries  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  blind  person  .should  ever  be  without  literature.  In  both 
Libraries  the  organization  is  splendid  and  the  service  runs  with 
the  smoothness  of  efficiency.  Moreover  there  is  the  joy  of 
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passing-  on  the  treasures  of  the  literary  store-house  to  persons  who 
are  so  highly  capable  of  appreciating  them  to  the  full.  We  do  hope 
that  our  members  will  see  that  their  blind  friends  are  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Library.  Meanwhile,  we  congratulate  parent  and 
daughter  on  these  splendid  reports. 

*  *  *  * 

Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  very  business-like  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
constituent  members,  each  of  which  has  something  interesting 
to  report. 

Coventry  reports  that  the  kiosk  which  was  opened  in  August, 
1935,  is  doing  well.  Hereford  reports  that  a  shop  has  been 
opened  in  Ledbury.  Stoke  reports  that  the  new  bedding  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  fully  established  and  the  support  this  department  is 
receiving  is  most  encouraging.  Stourbridge  has  decided  to  buv 
a  larger  motor  van. 

The  paragraph  on  the  unemployable  blind  gives  a  list  showing 
the  general  indication  of  the  scales  of  payment  in  the  various 
counties  and  county  boroughs  in  the  Midlands — payments  varying 
from  15s.  up  to  jQ\  6s. 

We  notice  that  the  report  on  Derbyshire  social  centres  says  : 
“  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  one  result  of  the  meeting 
of  blind  persons  at  these  centres  is  a  tendencv  to  compare  notes 
as  to  grants  which  they  have  received.” 

The  tables  analysing  the  blind  population  at  various  ages  are 
very  interesting.  There  are  9,371  blind  persons  on  the  register, 
males  and  females  being  almost  equal  in  number  :  ages  o  to  1,  1  ; 
ages  1  to  5,  39 ;  ages  5  to  16,  295 ;  ages  16  to  21,  199. 

•x-  *  *  * 

Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. — 

Annual  Report. 

In  most  association  reports  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  home  teachers,  not  only  by  the  committee,  but  also 
by  the  blind  people  themselves.  This  association  has  three  home 
teachers,  and  last  year  they  made  5,890  visits. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  accommodation  in  a  country 
cottage  has  been  secured,  to  which  blind  people  are  being  sent  for 
two  or  more  weeks  for  rest  and  change.  The  cottage  is  situated 
near  the  beautiful  Churnet  Valley. 

For  a  summer  outing  12  motor  coaches  were  engaged  to  take 
the  blind  to  Sutton  Park. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  joy  that  must  be  brought  into  the 
lives  of  the  blind  by  these  social  activities. 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 89TH  Annual 

Report. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  former  pupil  attended  the  inter¬ 
national  scout  jamboree,  at  Stockholm,  representing  blind  scouts. 

The  committee  is  considering  building  a  new  school  on  the 
land  at  Harborne  belonging  to  the  Institution,  where  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  workshops  already  stand. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  three  social  centres  are  being 
maintained  and  that  additional  handicraft  centres  have  been 
opened,  also  that  a  monthly  meeting  Ls  held  for  the  deaf-blind. 
Social  workers  amongst  the  unemployable  blind  are  as  busy  as 
ever. 

The  home  workers  had  increased  sales  during  the  year  reaching 
a  weekly  average  of  15s.  gd.  for  men,  6s.  5d.  for  women. 

There  was  an  increase  of  trade  sales  in  the  institution  workshop 
of  ^893,  the  total  being  ^32,628. 

We  note  that  the  experiments  in  poultry  keeping  and  horti¬ 
culture  are  being  dropped,  but  the  experience  gained  is  being 
passed  on  to  places  where  it  is  likely  to  be  useful,  namely,  home 
workers  in  country  districts. 

*  *  *  * 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 23RD  Annual 

Report. 

Anyone  who  has  met  the  energetic  Hon.  Secretary  of  this 
Association  will  readily  believe  the  record  of  meetings  she  has 
attended,  as  given  on  page  5  of  this  report. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Counties  Associations  are  adopt¬ 
ing  “  The  Deferred  Annuities  Scheme  ”  for  home  teachers. 

Cornwall  reports  that  the  home  teachers  have  paid  over  28,000 
visits.  Devon  states  that  the  number  on  their  register  has  de¬ 
creased  during  the  year  by  25.  Dorset,  in  considering  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  kiosk,  found  that  the  gross  takings  per  week  must  be 
^14  to  make  such  a  venture  pay,  and  the  committee  could  not  find 
a  site  in  Poole  or  Weymouth,  so  the  matter  had  to  be  dropped. 

The  total  blind  population  of  the  area  is  6,108.  Ages  o  to  1,  2  ; 
ages  1  to  5,  17;  ages  5  to  16,  162;  ages  16  to  21,  68. 
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[We  have  been  asked  to  reprint  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  nineteen  years  ago  in  this  magazine.  All  the  stories 
mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the  braille  edition  of  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales,  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
They  could  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  children  lor  silent 
reading,  a  practice  far  more  common  in  our  schools  to-day 
than  it  was  when  this  essay  was  written. 

FAIRY  TALES  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

It  was  in  telling  the  story  of  “  The  Eleven  Wild  Swans  ”  to  a 
junior  class  that  I  first  realized  how  strong  is  the  appeal  which 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  makes  to  children,  an  appeal  far  deeper 
and  more  lasting  than  any  transitory  interest  in  the  tale.  The 
discovery  led  me  to  study  his  work  more  closely,  in  the  hope  of 
lighting  upon  the  secret  of  this  charm,  and  of  learning  from  him 
something  of  that  magic  which  all  teachers  should  possess.  For 
like  every  true  genius,  Andersen  was  a  great  teacher,  “  a  teacher 
by  the  grace  of  God,”  that  is,  by  virtue  of  his  own  childlike  nature 
and  his  own  unique  gifts,  quite  apart  from  any  didactic  intention 
in  his  writings.  And  as  I  read,  the  secret  revealed  itself  to  me. 
The  charm  was  the  man  himself,  just  as  the  charm  of  Lamb’s 
Essays  is  Charles  Lamb.  The  work  of  these  two  men  is  not  so 
much  a  creation  or  a  product  as  a  naive  and  lucid  expression  of 
themselves.  They  are  allied  in  this,  as  they  are  in  their  sympathy 
with  children,  their  whimsical  appreciation  of  trifles,  and  of  the 
capricious  influence  of  association.  “  His  mind  had  no  shut 
windows,”  says  one  reviewer  of  Andersen.  He  was  readily 
touched  by  small  pathoses,  small  joys,  small  weaknesses.  One  of 
the  chief  lessons  he  drew  from  life  was  that  the  unimportant  things 
are  often  the  most  significant,  that  the  things  we  remember  best 
are  not,  according  to  codes  and  creeds  and  maxims,  worth  remem¬ 
bering  at  all.  He  is  probably  the  only  writer  of  fiction  who  has 
done  ample  justice  to  this  power  of  association.  And  the  associa¬ 
tions  he  evokes  are  always  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  is  the  sight  of 
roses,  reminding  her  of  the  roof-garden  at  home,  which  breaks  the 
witch’s  spell,  and  recalls  Gerda  to  her  search  for  little  Kay.  It  is 
the  sage  advice  of  his  first  playfellow,  the  cat  with  whom  he  learned 
to  climb,  that  comes  back  to  Rudi,  and  nerves  him  on  the  Alpine 
pass  :  “  Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  cat,  “  and  you  won’t  fall.” 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  in  type 
and  in  treatment  that  any  attempt  to  classify  them  would  probably 
be  unsatisfactory,  but  for  my  present  purpose  they  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  four  groups.  The  first  of  these  is  wholly  negligible 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  includes  a  variety  of  tales,  grotesque,  fan¬ 
tastic,  crude  or  boisterous,  and  all  undistinguished  by  any  real 
human  interest  or  touch  of  natural  beauty.  “  The  Tinder  Box,” 
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“  Hans  Clodhopper,”  and  “  Great  Claus  and  Little  Claus  ”  are 
good  specimens  of  this  group.  Group  two  contains  all  those 
stories  which  mirror  the  more  sombre  phases  of  Andersen’s  imag¬ 
ination ;  stories  like  “  The  Red  Shoes,”  and  “  The  Girl  who 
trod  on  a  Loaf,”  with  their  morbid  atmosphere  of  misery  and 
retribution,  or  overwhelming  punishment  for  a  childish  fault,  or 
like  “  The  Angel,”  and  “  The  Story  of  a  Mother,”  whose  cloudy 
mysticism  and  haunting  sense  of  loss  render  them  equally  unfit 
for  children. 

The  darker  mood  is  happily  rare,  and  seldom  mars  his  work, 
but  many  of  the  stories  are  tinged  with  the  mysticism  which  adds 
depth  and  allegorical  significance  to  “  The  Marsh  King’s 
Daughter,”  and  “  The  Garden  of  Paradise.”  In  Andersen’s 
philosophy  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  between  angels  and  fairies, 
to  him  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  should 
marry  the  Angel  of  the  Flowers. 

It  is  in  group  three  that  the  teacher  will  find  a  mine  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  suggestion  from  which  to  enrich  and  vivify  his  lessons. 
The  index  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  among  the  most  fruitful 
stories  I  should  name  “  The  Snow  Queen,”  “  The  Marsh  King’s 
Daughter,”  “  The  Eleven  Wild  Swans,”  “  The  Nightingale,” 
”  Thumbelissa,”  “  The  Ice  Maiden,”  “  The  Little  Sea  Maid,” 
“  The  Daisy,”  “  The  Bronze  Boar,”  “  The  Swineherd,”  and 
‘‘The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes.” 

In  these  tales,  and  many  others,  all  the  sunny  aspects  of 
Andersen’s  mind  are  reflected;  his  humour,  his  tenderness,  his  joy 
m  wide  spaces  and  keen  air,  his  love  of  birds  and  flowers,  his 
exquisite  sense  of  colour  and  proportion.  It  is  these  gifts  and 
the  atmosphere  they  produce  which  invest  the  Fairy  Tales  with 
such  a  high  educational  value. 

Andersen  does  not  talk  to  children  about  ”  nature.”  He  paints 
in  a  few  words  the  wild  bog  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  and  it 
stretches  before  their  eyes. 

“  The  reeds  grow  to  the  same  height,  and  have  the  same  kind 
of  long  purple-brown  leaves  with  feathery  tips.  The  birch 
still  grows  there  with  its  white  bark  and  its  delicate  loosely  hang¬ 
ing  leaves.  With  regard  to  living  creatures,  the  flies  still  wear 
their  gauzy  dresses  of  the  same  cut ;  and  the  storks,  now,  as  then, 
still  dress  in  black  and  white,  with  long  red  stockings.” 

An  instant  later  he  spirits  them  away  to  the  east,  and  shows 
them  the  land  of  Egypt  in  all  the  vividness  of  sharp  contrast. 
“  The  date  palm  lifted  high  its  screen  of  branches  as  if  to  form  a 
sunshade.  The  greyish  white  pyramids  stood  like  shadowy 
sketches  against  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  desert  where  the 
ostrich  knew  it  would  find  space  for  its  stride.  The  lion  crouched, 
gazing  with  its  great  wise  eyes  at  the  marble  sphinx  half  hidden 
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in  the  sand.  The  Nile  waters  had  receded,  and  the  land  teemed 
with  frog's ;  to  the  storks  this  was  the  most  splendid  sight  in  all 
the  world.’ ’ 

He  always  comes  back  to  the  stork,  and  he  describes  the  flight 
of  this  familiar  friend  with  loving  accuracy. 

“  Then  he  gave  a  hop,  and  flapped  his  wings  thrice,  proudly 
stretched  out  his  neck,  and  soared  away  without  moving  his  out¬ 
spread  wings.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance  he  made  some 
more  powerful  strokes,  his  head  and  neck  bending  proudly  for¬ 
ward,  while  his  plumage  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  What  strength 
and  speed  there  were  in  his  flight.” 

Birds  and  animals  play  a  leading  part  in  Andersen’s  fairy 
world.  The  swallow,  whose  life  she  has  saved,  returns  to  rescue 
Thumbelissa,  and  speed  her  over  the  sea  to  a  land  where  she  may 
enjoy  freedom  and  happiness  unmolested.  The  crows  befriend 
Gerda,  and  the  reindeer  carries  her  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Snow 
Queen’s  realm.  The  storks  watch  over  Helga’s  fortunes,  and 
preserve  for  her  use  the  swan’s  plumage  in  which  she  may  fly  to 
her  father’s  castle;  while  their  shrewd  and  practical  comments 
enliven  the  story  with  a  touch  of  homely  comedy.  It  is  to  the 
yard  dog  alone  that  Elsa  bids  good-bye  when  she  steals  away 
from  the  palace  to  follow  her  brothers.  The  little  Florentine 
forgets  his  hunger  in  sleep  on  the  back  of  the  metal  pig,  and  at 
midnight  is  whirled  through  the  streets  and  galleries  of  his  native 
city  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  treasures  which  kindle  the  artist 
soul  within  him. 

In  the  same  way,  his  love  of  flowers,  of  roses,  lilies  and 
tulips  above  all,  reveals  itself  in  every  simile,  and  fills  the  most 
unsubstantial  fairy  palace  with  living  scent  and  colour. 

•  4  i 

“  The  east  wind  spread  his  great  wings,  they  shone  like  poppies 
at  the  harvest  time,  or  the  northern  lights  in  a  cold  winter.” 
“  The  ceiling  was  like  a  great  palm  with  crystal  leaves,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  two  beds,  each  like  a  lily,  hung  from  a 
golden  stem.” 

“  She  took  the  prince’s  hand  and  led  him  into  her  palace,  the 
walls  were  the  colour  of  the  brightest  tulips  in  the  sunshine.  The 
ceiling  was  one  great  shining  flower,  and  the  longer  one  gazed 
into  it  the  deeper  the  calyx  seemed  to  be.”  “  A  river  ran  there, 
as  clear  as  the  air  itself,  and  the  fish  in  it  were  like  gold  and 
silver.  Purple  eels  which  gave  out  blue  sparks  with  every  curve, 
gambolled  about  in  the  water,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water 
lilies  were  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  while  the  flower 
itself  was  like  a  fiery  orange  flame,  nourished  by  the  water,  just 
as  oil  keeps  a  lamp  constantly  burning.” 

“  The  fairy  led  him  into  a  large  hall  of  white  transparent 
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lilies,  the  yellow  stamens  in  each  formed  a  little  golden  harp, 
which  echoed  the  sounds  of  strings  and  flutes.” 

Of  Andersen  it  is  essentially  true  : — 

“  That  art  is  nought  but  nature’s  overflow,” 

In  nature  his  fancy  lives,  and  to  nature  he  appeals — - 
“  And  hence  divinity  is  in  his  art.” 

His  mind  is  quick  and  sensitive,  full  of  gaiety,  delicacy  and 
light,  but  its  movements  have  a  certain  bird-like  rapidity  and 
elusiveness,  which  challenge  us  to  bestir  ourselves  if  we  would 
follow  him  in  his  flight. 

In  his  humour,  which  is  satirical,  the  same  love  of  nature 
manifests  itself.  His  shafts  are  always  aimed  at  those  whose 
artificial  environment  and  perverted  sense  of  value  prevents  them 
from  appreciating  the  world  about  them.  The  princess  who  pre¬ 
fers  an  ingenious  toy  to  the  gift  of  a  rose  and  a  nightingale,  is 
scorned  and  abandoned  by  the  prince. 

Andersen  ridicules  unsparingly  the  ignorances  and  trivial 
absurdities  of  court  life,  from  the  princes  “  who  could  read  quite 
as  well  without  books  as  with  them,  which  proves  that  they  were 
princes  ”  ;  to  the  pages  who  mistake  the  croaking  of  frogs  and 
the  lowing  of  kine  for  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

On  the  human  side,  the  Fairy  Tales  strike  a  deep  and  genuine 
note,  and  “  The  Snow  Queen  ”  may  well  stand  for  its  fullest  and 
clearest  expression.  The  theme  of  this  story  is  a  profound  and 
steadfast  human  purpose,  underlying,  and  eventually  controlling 
the  most  wayward  freaks  of  circumstance. 

Little  Kay  has  been  stolen  away  by  the  Snow  Queen,  and 
Gerda,  his  playfellow,  sets  out  to  find  him.  She  goes  to  the  river, 
and,  flinging  in  her  red  shoes  as  a  gift,  asks  it  to  tell  her  what 
has  become  of  Kay.  There  is  no  reply.  The  boat  in  which  she 
stands  breaks  its  moorings,  and  drifts  down  the  stream  bearing  the 
little  girl  barefoot  out  into  the  world  to  look  for  her  friend. 
Unhasting  and  undismayed,  she  follows  her  quest  with  the 
leisurely  devotion  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  old  woman 
enchants  and  detains  her,  the  crows  unwittingly  mislead  her,  the 
outlaws  rob  and  ill-treat  her — it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Her  aim 
is  so  single  and  absorbing  that  in  the  long  run  she  enlists  the 
sympathy  and  aid  even  of  the  Robber  Girl,  the  personification  of 
violence. 

This  triumph  of  love  for  which  no  task  is  too  difficult  and  no 
suffering  too  great,  a  love  so  fresh  and  selfless  that  it  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  own  existence,  is  repeated  in  “  The  Eleven  Wild 
Swans,”  and  finds  its  highest  and  most  mature  expression  in 
“  The  Little  Sea  Maid,”  and  it  is  perhaps  his  ability  to  apprehend 
and  portray  it  which  gives  Andersen  his  strongest  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  the  masters  of  literature. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  last  and  smallest  group  that  his  most 
original  work  occurs.  This  contains  the  series  of  sketches  called 
“What  the  Moon  Saw,”  “The  Little  Match  Girl,”  “The 
Angel,”  and  a  few  other  tales.  The  stories  here  are  simply  a 
frame  for  a  number  of  word  pictures,  each  one  vivid,  isolated 
and  complete.  Andersen  evolved  this  literary  form  to  suit 
the  quality  of  his  own  genius;  it  is  as  peculiar  to  him  as  the 
dramatic  romance  is  to  Browning.  His  faculty  of  always  seeing 
things  in  their  due  relation  to  each  other,  and  of  presenting  them, 
intensified  yet  softened  by  this  relationship,  in  absolute  balance  and 
harmony,  surrounds  these  word  pictures  with  an  atmosphere  of 
rare  tranquillity  and  perfection.  They  are  too  static  to  appeal  to 
children  as  stories,  but  they  may  with  advantage  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  lesson,  or  as  subjects  for  oral  or  written  composition. 

His  power  of  presenting  objects  in  their  due  relation  to  each 
other,  and  that  fine  sense  of  proportion  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  combine  to  make  Andersen  a  peculiarly  helpful  teacher  of 
blind  children.  The  blind  child’s  impressions  are  apt  to  be  too 
intermittent  and  isolated  to  allow  his  sense  of  relation  and  pro¬ 
portion  to  develop  naturally,  and  hence  I  think  that  it  is  wise 
wherever  possible  to  aim  at  a  distinct  and  coherent  conception  of 
the  whole  rather  than  partial  and  particular  knowledge  in  detail. 
For  the  same  reason  I  believe  that  a  vivid  story  creating  a  group 
of  associations,  which,  however  artificial  and  arbitrary  in  itself, 
is  at  least  real  to  the  child,  is  in  this  case  the  true  starting  point 
for  a  sequence  of  lessons.  This  method  is,  I  know,  widely 
practised  already  in  kindergarten  work,  but  it  might  be  extended 
and  applied  more  directly  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  blind  school. 


OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 

There  are  not  many  opportunities  for  study  and  consideration 
of  the  special  problems  of  organization  which  arise  in  voluntary 
agencies ;  nor  has  it  been  easy  for  social  workers  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  developments  of  office  practice.  Interest,  however, 
in  these  matters  is  rising,  and  if  there  are  any  officers  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  London  who  wish  to  attend  a  short  series  of 
lectures  on  Office  Management  for  Voluntary  Societies  which  is  to 
be  given  in  the  autumn  at  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Secretary-General  will  be  happy  to  send  enquirers  further  details. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  reprint  the  following-  letter  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eager,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.] 

County  Councils  Association, 

84  Eccleston  Square, 

Westminster,  S.W.i., 

10 Ih  July,  1936. 

Bund  Welfare. 

(Reorganization  of  Voluntary  Associations). 

The  Secretary-General, 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224  Great  Portland  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  instructed  by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  to  inform  you  that  their  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  following  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  with  reference  to  the  Joint 
Committee’s  revised  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  voluntary 
associations  : — 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Joint  Committee 
when  it  got  to  grips  with  its  problem  found  that  the  N.I.B. 
was  in  need  of  reformation.  As  a  College  we  have  little  to  do 
with  this,  but  it  seems  neither  just  nor  reasonable  that  because 
the  N.I.B.’s  constitution  and  administration  may  need  over¬ 
hauling  the  other  national  bodies  should  be  offered  up  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  time  may  have  come  for  remodelling 
the  N.I.B.  and  for  imposing  on  the  country  a  unification  of 
collections  scheme,  but  these  matters  are  surely  distinct  from 
the  problem  of  formulating  a  basis  for  the  co-ordination  of 
national  services.” 

Upon  the  somewhat  unfortunate  tone  of  this  paragraph  and 
the  article  in  which  it  appears,  neither  the  chairman  nor  the 
vice-chairman  wish  to  comment,  but  they  are  concerned  to  criticize 
the  phraseology  used  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  reflect  upon  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  words  “  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  it  got  to  grips  with  its  problem,  found  that  the 
N.I.B.  was  in  need  of  reformation,”  appear  to  imply,  and  possiblv 
are  so  intended,  that  the  National  Institute  is  inefficient,  and  I  am 
therefore  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  Joint  Committee  do 
not  entertain  any  such  opinion,  nor  have  they  ever  done  so.  This 
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is,  in  fact,  implicit  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  choice  of  the  National 
Institute  as  the  proposed  new  central  body,  and  the  foregoing 
interpretation  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  if  it  be  correct,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  bona  fides  and  impartiality  of 
the  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Institute  has 
been  suggested,  but  the  purpose  of  this  is,  as  you  are  aware,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  larger  measure  of  representation  for  the  local  authorities 
and  to  cover  the  wider  field  of  activities  envisaged  by  the  Joint 
Committee’s  scheme. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary . 


Norwich, 

Norfolk, 

August  15  th,  1936. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Dear  Editor, 

It  was  interesting  to  read  in  a  recent  advertisement  for  a  home 
teacher  for  a  county  borough,  “  Salary  (with  uniform  provided).” 

Do  many  home  teachers  wear  uniform?  Will  any  who  do  let 
us  know  of  what  nature?  1  am  not  raising  the  question  regard¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  uniform,  but  would  like  to  know  what  is  worn 
by  those  who  are  required  to  adopt  this  mode  of  dress  during  the 
carrying  out  of  their  duties. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Eleanor  Pinnington. 

MUSIC  SECTION. 

Additions  to  Manuscript  Music  Library. 

Church. 

Wesley,  S.  S. — Evening  Service  in  F,  V.S.  (13785),  4d. 

Davies,  Walford — Had  we  but  hearkened  to  Thy  Word  (“  Solemn 
Melody  ”)  (Anthem  arr.  by  H.  A.  Chambers),  V.S.  (13786),  4d. 

Organ. 

Bach — Fuge  No.  3  in  C  minor  (Ricercata),  from  “  Musical  OlTer- 
ing  ”  (13767),  7d. 

Schumann — Fugue  No.  4  in  B  flat  on  the  name  “  Bach  ”  (13768), 

4d. 
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Walker,  Ernest — “  Denmark  Hill  ”  (No.  io  of  Ten  Preludes  on 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  (13769), 

Bonnet,  J. — Elfes  (No.  11  of  “Twelve  New  Pieces’’),  Op.  7 

( 1 37^7) »  4d- 

Caprice  Heroi'que  (No.  12  of  “  Twelve  New  Pieces  ”),  Op.  7 
( 1 3788) ,  qd. 

Whitlock,  P. — Carol  (No.  1  of  Four  Extemporisations)  (13789),  4d. 
Divertimento  (No.  2  of  Four  Extemporisations)  (13790),  5d. 
Fanfare  (No.  4  of  Four  Extemporisations)  (13791),  5d. 

Piano. 

Handel — Aylesford  Pieces  (arr.  by  Rehberg)  (13770),  2/-. 

Various  Composers — The  Apex  Edition  of  Graded  Albums,  Vol. 

3,  Lower  Elementary  (13771),  iid. 

Bach — Capriccio  (Departure  of  a  Friend)  (13792),  7d. 

Ket&lbey,  A.  W. — With  the  Roumanian  Gypsies  (13793),  7d. 

With  Honour  Crowned,  Grand  March  (13794),  4-d. 

Scott,  Cyril — Souvenir  de  Vienne  (13795),  4d. 

Wagner — Motives  from  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  (arr. 
by  Leslie  Fly)  (13796),  1/-. 

Piano  Duets. 

Rowley,  Alec — Four  Piano  Duets  (after  Old  Nursery  Tunes) 
(I3772)>  7d- 
Songs. 

Harty,  Hamilton — Bonfires,  E  flat  :  E— A1  (13779),  5d« 
Hely-Hutchinson — Castlepatrick,  E  :  D  natural-E1  (13780),  4d. 

Who  Goes  Home?  F  :  C-E1  flat  (13781),  4d. 

Warlock,  Peter — Rest,  Sweet  Nymphs,  F  :  F— F]  (13782),  4d. 
Bach — As  Rapid,  Rushing  Rivulets  (Tenor  Air  from  “  Cantata  No. 

26”),  C:  D-A1  (13801),  7d. 

Barker,  L. — Jane,  G  :  E-E1  (13802),  4d. 

Elgar — And  King  Olaf  heard  the  Cry  (Tenor  Solo  from  “  King 
Olaf  ”),  B  flat  minor  :  E-A1  natural  (13803),  9d. 

Unison  Songs. 

Dunhill,  T.  F. — The  Keel  Row  (with  Descant)  (13807),  4d. 
Howells,  H. — Delicates  so  Dainty  (13808),  4d. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 


By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


The  Bible  (Revised  Version)  : — 
Judges. 

Ruth  and  Esther, 
ist  Chronicles. 

2nd  Chronicles. 
Ezra. 

T1  le  Bible  (Authorised  Version). 
St.  Luke. 


Nehemiah. 

The  Proverbs, 

Hosea,  Joel,  Amos. 

Obadiah,  Zephaniah. 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Natiomd  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Best  House  in  the  School . D.  F.  Bruce 

Shivering-  Shocks  or  Hiding  Place . Clemence  Dane 

Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam . E.  S.  Ellis 

Scouts  of  the  Baghdad  Patrols . F.  S.  Brereton 

John  and  Mary  .  James  Grace 

Annaluise  and  Anton . Eric  Kastner 

The  Turf-Cutter’s  Donkey  goes  Visiting . Patricia  Lynch 

Dimsie  goes  to  School . Dorita  F.  Bruce 

Dimsie  Moves  Up . Dorita  F.  Bruce 

Children’s  Book  of  Saints . M.  G.  Pearse 

The  Turf-Cutter’s  Donkey  .  Patricia  Lynch 

David  goes  to  Zululand . K.  Marshall 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

He  went  with  Marco  Polo . Louise  Andrews  Kent 

Adventures  with  the  Zoo  Man . David  Seth-Smith,  F.Z.S. 

Ferry,  the  Fearless  .  Carola  Oman 

Valiant,  Dog  of  the  Timberline . Jack  O’Brien 

i 


HOME  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  have  secured 
Certificates,  with  the  subjects  in  which  each  has  obtained  Honours. 

London  Centre. 

Brodie,  Christabel — Rush  seating. 

Gouldsmith,  Stella — Pass. 

Harding,  Ethel — Rush  seating,  typewriting. 

Lake,  Eva — Braille,  sea  grass  seating  and  raffia  work. 

Metcalfe,  Jeanne — Chair  caning,  pulp  canework,  rug  making. 

Rissik,  Appolonia  Elizabeth — Pass. 

Siddall,  Iris — Certificate  previously  gained. 

Simmons,  Nellie — Moon,  pulp  cane  work,  rug  making,  sea  grass  seating 
and  raffia  work. 
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Vickerstaff,  Horace — Pass. 

Wendell,  Lilian — Chair  caning,  rush  seating. 
Woods,  Ida — Braille. 


Liverpool  Centre. 

Benbow,  Dorothy — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  chair 
caning,  rug  making,  typewriting. 

Baker,  Lilian — Pass. 

Boardman,  Lilian — Moon,  pulp  cane  work,  rug  making. 

Caley,  Clarice  Marjorie — Braille,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  (theoretical),  chair  caning,  rush  seating,  rug 
making. 

Campbell,  Enid — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (theoretical),  chair 
caning,  rug  making. 

Cutler,  Blanche — Braille. 

Duskin,  Frank — Braille. 

Evans,  Doris — Moon,  rug  making. 

Einegan,  William — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  rush 
seating,  rug  making. 

Griffith,  Valerie  Mary — Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  chair  caning, 
pulp  cane  work,  rug  making. 

Harding,  Margaret — Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  chair  caning, 
rush  seating,  rug  making. 

Haythornwaite,  Doris — Chair  caning,  pulp  cane  work,  rug  making. 

Hedley,  Olive — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  professional 
knowledge  (theoretical),  chair  caning,  rug  making,  typewriting. 

Hooker,  Lilian— Chair  caning.  , 

Jones,  Margaret — Moon,  rug  making. 

Jones,  Nellie — Braille,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  typewriting. 

Kay-Davies,  Constance — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical), 
straw  bag  making  and  raffia  work,  rug  making. 

Loten,  Hilary  Grace — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical). 

Moore,  Kathleen — Professional  knowledge  (practical),  chair  caning,  rug 
making. 

Munro,  William — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  esparto 
rugs,  braille  music. 

Neely,  Arnold — Rush  seating,  rug  making. 

Oakes,  Arthur — Moon. 

Owen,  Hannah — Chair  caning,  rug  making,  typewriting. 

Platt,  William — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical). 

Roberts,  Hilda — Pass. 

Rumney,  Martha — Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge  (practical),  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  (theoretical),  rush  seating,  pulp  cane  work. 

Standhaven,  Annie — Chair  caning,  rug  making,  sea  grass  seating  and  raffia 
work. 
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Chairman  : 

Mr.  Geo.  Symes. 

Ex-Chairman : 

Mr.  A.  Siddall. 

Vice-Chairman  : 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 

Hon.  Treasurer: 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P. 

Hon.  Registrar  : 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
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THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE,  PAST,  PRESENT 

AND  FUTURE. 

By  Edith  M.  Jones. 

The  beginnings  oi  most  of  our  social  services  may  be  traced 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  one  keenly  sympathetic  person,  who  became 
strongly  conscious  of  a  need  and  strove  to  meet  it,  and  often  this 
service  was  the  outcome  of  religious  faith. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  there  are  records  of  Saint  Basil 
founding  a  hospital  for  blind  people  at  Caesarea,  and  providing 
them  with  guides.  And  from  then  onwards,  in  all  countries,  homes 
and  hospices  were  started  as  refuges  for  the  blind.  Apart  from 
this  the  only  help  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  came  from  the  monks. 
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The  first  Act  of  Parliament  affecting-  the  blind  was  passed  in 
1601,  and  this  provided  that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  poor, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  indigent  blind. 

Isolated  instances  are  known  in  the  next  two  centuries  of 
people  undertaking  the  visiting  of  the  blind,  reading  the  Bible  to 
them  and  encouraging  them  to  resign  themselves  patiently  to  the 
burden  laid  upon  them.  Some  of  these  visitors  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  material  needs  of  their  proteges,  and  their  individual 
effort  no  doubt  led  up  to  the  formation  of  home  teaching  societies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  was  the  “  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,”  founded 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Ebury  in  1834,  for  the  blind  resi¬ 
dents  in  or  near  London.  It  provided  readers  of  the  scriptures  at 
their  own  homes  or  elsewhere ;  guides  to  take  them  to  places  of 
worship  and  to  classes  arranged  by  the  society ;  instruction  and 
temporal  relief. 

Other  home  teaching  societies  sprang  up  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  alongside  with  this  development  came  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  best  systems  of  embossed  print.  The  first  was 
in  1517  and  consisted  of  a  set  of  letters  carved  on  thin  tablets 
of  wood,  a  Spanish  invention.  Various  other  types  were  tried, 
but  the  Moon  type,  for  which  Dr.  Moon  was  responsible,  gained 
priority.  In  1847  Dr.  Moon  founded  “  Moon’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind  ”  for  printing  and  publishing  literature.  Braille,  a  more 
difficult,  but  much  better  type  for  general  use,  invented  in  1829, 
was  not  much  used  until  fifty  years  later. 

Here  was  a  definite  field  of  activity  for  the  home  visitor — to 
teach  the  blind  to  read  for  themselves.  By  1902,  out  of  5,000  blind 
people  under  visitation,  2,500  could  read  embossed  type. 

Birmingham,  in  1858,  appointed  a  blind  teacher  to  teach  the 
Moon  system  and  she  had  80  people  under  her  care.  About  the 
same  time  the  Cheltenham  Society  appointed  three  home  teachers 
to  look  after  610  blind  people. 

A  great  personality  made  her  mark  upon  the  history  of  blind 
welfare  about  this  time.  This  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  “  Bessie,”  though  totally 
blind,  was  brought  up  by  wise  parents  to  believe  that  she  could  be 
very  much  like  other  people,  in  spite  of  her  disability.  She  was 
educated  at  home,  along  with  her  sisters,  with  special  apparatus 
to  help  her  to  get  over  her  handicap,  and  so  grew  up  to  make 
light  of  the  disabilities  of  blindness.  She  learnt  music,  wrote 
poetry,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  careful  selection  of  her  clothes. 
Her  days  were  full  of  interest  and  happy  contacts.  But  she 
realized  as  she  grew  older  that  her  life  could  not  be  like  that  of 
her  sisters,  and  when  she  came  to  meet  blind  men  and  women  who 
were  living  in  poverty  and  obliged  to  beg  in  the  streets  her  sym- 
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pathy  went  out  to  them  and  her  indignation  was  roused.  She 
felt  it  all  wrong,  as  Gladstone  put  it  in  a  letter  written  to  her,  that 
they  should  be  “  the  mere  passive  recipients  of  that  which  the 
liberality  of  their  fellow  creatures  may  bestow.”  Hers  was  the 
concern  which  is  now  shared  by  all  who  care  about  the  blind,  to 
free  them  from  their  loads  and  give  them  a  place  in  industry  and 
in  the  world,  to  let  them  feel  a  sense  of  independence  as  helplul 
members  of  the  community. 

She  found  many  who  had  been  trained  in  blind  institutions 
thrown  upon  their  own  inadequate  resources,  unequipped  and  with 
no  means  of  finding  a  market  for  their  goods.  She  gave  her  life 
to  organizing  the  employable  blind,  establishing  committees, 
setting  up  workshops  and  finding  markets  for  the  things  made. 
Her  progressive  outlook  cannot  be  disregarded  amongst  those 
influences  which  gave  to  the  home  teaching  service  its  greatest 
ideal — to  teach  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

As  the  number  of  home  teaching  societies  grew,  more  home 
teachers  were  employed,  many  of  them  blind.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  we  hear  of  one  blind  woman  who  carried  out 
the  duties  of  home  teacher  “  ably  and  conscientiously  ”  for  32 
years. 

The  North  of  England  took  a  great  step  forward  in  1906,  when 
a  conference  was  held  at  Manchester  on  matters  relating  to  the 
“  Outside  Blind.”  The  Northern  Counties  Association  was  then 
formed  “  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  individual  local  voluntary 
societies  ”  in  the  six  northern  counties  (county  councils  and  bor¬ 
ough  councils  also  affiliated  after  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  in  1920).  Six  similar  associations  followed  in  the  next  two 
years,  covering  the  rest  of  the  country.  These  associations  have 
done  much  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  home  teaching  ser¬ 
vice.  In  1909  they  were  affiliated  in  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  of  the  Blind. 

A  central  department  for  the  blind  was  set  up  within  the  Local 
Government  Board  (later  absorbed  into  the  Ministry  of  Health)  in 
1919,  and  the  definite  registration  and  supervision  of  the  blind 
began.  The  work  of  discovering  blind  people  and  seeing  to  their 
registration  devolved  mainly  upon  the  home  visitors,  and  local 
organizations  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  larger  number  and 
to  find  men  and  women  with  special  gifts  for  welfare  work.  The 
duty  of  the  visitors  now  included  the  teaching  of  suitable  handi¬ 
crafts  to  the  blind. 

In  August,  T919,  the  Ministry  of  Health  made  its  first  grants 
to  approved  agencies  for  the  blind  in  return  for  services  rendered. 
Amongst  these  was  a  grant  of  ^78  per  head  per  annum  for  each 
home  teacher  employed  and  one  to  counties  associations,  jQ 20 
per  annum  for  each  100  blind  registered  persons.  This  made 
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it  possible  for  the  home  teaching  service  to  be  strengthened 
and  extended.  By  the  provision  of  a  regular  income  for 
the  counties  associations  the  home  teacher  was  indirectly 
benefited,  for  the  counties  association  by  arranging  conferences, 
providing  training  and  refresher  courses,  putting  home  teachers 
in  touch  with  the  latest  appliances  and  distributing  government 
circulars,  leaflets  and  other  literature  has  stimulated  their  efforts. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  naturally  demanded  efficiency  in  those 
services  which  benefited  by  its  grants.  There  must  be  some 
guarantee  that  home  teachers  were  equipped  and  qualified  for  their 
work.  Good  will  was  not  enough  in  itself.  So  in  1922  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  asked  to  carry  out  an  examination 
annually  for  home  teachers.  A  syllabus  was  drawn  up,  covering 
a  large  field — acts  of  parliament  affecting  blind  welfare;  acts 
relating  to  health  and  unemployment  insurance,  compensation  and 
pensions;  methods  of  dealing  with  blind  people  in  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  also  required  some  skill  in  teaching  pastime 
occupations,  the  ability  to  do  certain  practical  handicrafts,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  and  capacity  to  teach  the  reading  and  writing 
of  Braille  and  the  reading  of  Moon.  It  further  imposed  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fluent  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  This  syllabus 
has  been  followed  with  little  variation  since,  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  have  been  given  to  those  who  have  satisfied  the  exam¬ 
iners.  By  March,  1932,  the  number  of  home  teachers  had  risen 
from  100  (in  1919)  to  410  (85  men  and  325  women).  Out  of  these, 
325  had  obtained  the  certificate.  The  appointment  of  home 
teachers  in  most  districts  has  to  be  approved  by  the  local  authority, 
and  this  approval  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  certificate  is 
gained  within  two  years  of  appointment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  a  fully- 
qualified  regional  supervisor  is  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities, 
and  one  of  his  duties  is  to  see  that  the  home  teaching  service  is 
efficient  and  to  give  advice  when  needed. 

Thus  there  has  come  into  being  a  dignified  profession,  new  and 
a  little  undefined  perhaps,  but  full  of  possibilities.  The  passing  of 
the  1920  Blind  Persons  Act,  making  it  imperative  for  all  local 
authorities  to  prepare  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
their  areas,  provided  unlimited  scope  for  the  home  teacher.  She 
was  the  medium  through  which  the  part  of  those  schemes  dealing 
with  the  “  Unemployable  Blind”  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
schemes  varied  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  some  the  home 
teacher  was  employed  directly  by  the  local  council,  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  by  that  council,  to  be  responsible  for  blind  welfare. 
In  some  the  employing  committee  was  a  voluntary  one,  in  others 
a  voluntary  committee  with  representatives  from  the  local  council 
upon  it.  The  conditions  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  vary  in  every 
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locality.  The  home  teaching-  service  is  unique,  in  that  along  with 
the  distribution  of  relief,  the  authorities  provide  a  strong  human 
element,  a  friend. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  home  teachers  are  women.  It 
is  obvious  that  work  that  involves  so  largely  the  personal  problem 
of  home  and  domestic  life,  of  sickness  and  old  age,  is  best  under¬ 
taken  by  women. 

Many  blind  home  teachers  are  employed,  but  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  amongst  local  authorities  to  appoint  fewer  than  heretofore. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling,  amongst  the  blind  especially,  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  blind  people  should  be  employed  in 
this  work.  A  good  deal  may  be  said  for  both  points  of  view.  The 
increasing  amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  the  keeping  of 
records  and  case  sheets,  and  the  filling  in  of  forms,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  blind  people  to  carry  out  the  duties  without  the  help 
of  a  seeing  person.  A  blind  home  teacher  almost  invariably  needs 
a  guide  when  visiting  and  this  adds  to  the  expense  and  is  liable 
to  cause  embarrassment  and  restrict  confidence.  But,  undoubtedly, 
blind  people  can  teach  the  blind  far  better  than  the  seeing  teacher, 
and  can  understand  their  problems  from  their  particular  point  of 
view.  Blind  women  say  that  in  such  things  as  housework  and 
cookery  the  seeing  person’s  method  is  useless  to  them.  And  it 
needs  an  exceptional  teacher  to  teach  handicrafts  entirely  from 
a  sense  of  touch.  The  difficulty  might  be  partly  overcome  by  the 
employment  of  partially-sighted  people  who  can  get  about  alone. 

The  majority  of  home  teachers  in  the  past  have  come  from 
offices  and  similar  occupations,  without  any  previous  training  for 
social  work,  but  with  a  genuine  desire  to  be  of  service.  It  is 
essential  that  anyone  undertaking  home  teaching  should  have 
shown  some  interest  in  social  work  previously,  and  should  be  of  a 
kind  and  friendly  disposition.  A  mere  job  seeker  is  no  use. 
Women  with  an  experience  of  housework  and  of  the  problems  that 
confront  working  class  households  with  restricted  incomes  can 
be  of  more  service  than  those  trained  merelv  in  theories. 

In  some  localities  home  teachers  are  required  to  distribute  re¬ 
lief,  but  this  is  discouraged  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  as  being 
so  “  exacting  ”  as  to  leave  little  time  for  more  essential  duties. 

The  discovery  of  blind  persons,  arrangements  for  their  exam¬ 
ination  and  registration  ;  reports  as  to  their  needs,  their  suitability 
for  training  or  employment;  all  this  falls  to  the  home  teacher. 
She  must  also  keep  records  of  the  means  of  her  cases  and  report 
any  changes.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  last  aspect  of  the 
work,  which  is  rather  similar  to  that  of  the  relieving  officer,  does 
not  hinder  the  relationship  of  friend  and  helper  which  should 
exist.  Some  of  the  blind  are  inclined  to  look  upon  their  visitor 
as  a  kind  of  detective,  watching  their  household  and  family  affairs 
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with  a  critical  eye  and  reporting-  thereon  to  the  responsible  author¬ 
ity.  The  visitor  also  finds  herself  torn  between  two  loyalties — 
to  her  employing  committee  and  its  financial  interests  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  her  blind  family  and  its  needs  on  the  other. 

It  is  essential  that  a  home  teacher  should  have  knowledge  of 
all  the  resources  available  for  the  material  help  of  the  blind,  both 
from  pensions,  insurance  and  compensation  and  from  voluntary 
agencies  and  charities.  She  should  be  in  touch  with  other  officials 
and  social  workers  whose  services  are  closely  related,  such  as 
relieving  officers,  health  visitors,  and  hospital  almoners,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  them  whenever  possible. 

Another  of  her  duties  is  to  see  that  her  proteges  observe  the 
simple  laws  of  hygiene.  This  requires  great  tact  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficult  domestic  conditions  under  which  so  many 
arc  obliged  to  live. 

The  success  and  scope  of  definite  “  teaching”  depends  very 
much  upon  the  type  of  blind  people  in  the  district  in  which  the 
home  teacher  works.  Those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  or 
early  childhood  have  had  their  education  in  blind  technique  in  the 
blind  school  and  many  are  in  employment.  This  leaves  the  more 
elderly  section  to  the  home  teacher,  for  the  most  trainable  people 
under  forty  will  be  taught  in  a  training  school.  Quite  a  number 
of  blind  people  in  middle  age  have  been  able  to  learn  Braille  and  a 
still  greater  number  have  learnt  Moon.  But  there  are  vast  numbers 
who  read  very  little  or  not  at  all  when  they  had  their  sight,  and 
these  are  not  likely  to  succeed  with  embossed  types.  Others  are  too 
old  and  tired  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  anything  new.  In  a 
rather  poor  district  in  a  large  city,  out  of  80  blind  people  on  the 
register,  17  had  already  learnt  Braille  or  Moon  in  school  or 
training  school,  6  had  been  taught  by  the  home  teacher,  and  the 
remainder  were  unteachable  for  reasons  given  above.  There  is 
nothing*  so  stimulating  and  encouraging  to  a  blind  person  as  to 
find  that  he  can  master  the  difficulties  of  Braille,  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  keen  to  try.  An 
unwilling  pupil  also  may  be  encouraged  to  make  an  effort  if  the 
home  teacher  is  only  patient  and  resourceful  and  willing  to  go  very 
slowly. 

Many  blind  people  find  a  great  joy  in  being  able  to  make  things, 
and,  although  some  must  be  taught  in  their  own  homes,  there  is 
an  added  zest  if  they  can  learn  together  in  classes,  and  these  mav 
also  be  occasions  of  happy  social  intercourse.  Though  really  good 
work  should  be  the  aim,  it  is  better  to  let  people  make  things  badly 
than  not  at  all.  One  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  pastime  occu¬ 
pations  is  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
the  goods  when  made.  There  is  a  need  for  discovering  new  home 
crafts  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  material  is  very  cheap  and  the 
labour  the  main  part  of  the  article. 
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Many  authorities  require  their  home  teachers  to  supervise  the 
home  workers.  As  these  come  distinctly  under  the  industrial  side 
of  blind  welfare  it  would  appear  that  thev  could  be  better  organized 
and  helped  by  someone  with  knowledge  and  experience  of  work¬ 
shops  and  markets. 

The  greater  part  of  the  home  teacher’s  time  is  spent  with 
those  who  cannot  be  taught,  except  in  the  widest  sense.  They 
need  to  be  taught  to  live  as  fully  and  happily  as  can  be,  in  spite  of 
their  restrictions.  The  small  services  that  may  be  done  for  them 
in  their  homes  are  innumerable,  from  manicuring  the  feet,  sewing 
on  buttons,  to  paying  rent  or  doing  shopping.  Anything  may 
crop  up  in  the  course  of  a  visit  if  the  visitor  is  observant,  willing 
and  approachable.  “You  come  to  us  ’omely  like  ”  was  the 
remark  once  made  by  a  grateful  woman  to  her  visitor.  A  good 
visitor  will  be  a  good  listener — to  let  a  person  talk  along  the  line 
of  his  own  interests  and  to  keep  these  interests  in  mind  for  the 
next  visit  means  so  much. 

The  home  teacher  must  know  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
“  Wireless  for  the  Blind  ”  Fund  and  must  see  that  her  people 
are  helped  by  the  local  authority  in  the  maintenance  of  their  sets. 

The  best  home  teachers  will  make  use  of  voluntary  help  of  the 
right  kind.  It  is  easier  to  find  people  to  make  isolated  efforts  to 
help  the  blind  as  a  whole  than  to  discover  those  who  will  regularly 
and  consistently  befriend  one  blind  person.  But  there  are  religious 
and  social  organizations  whose  members  are  expected  to  be  ready 
to  give  service,  and  by  approaching  these  in  the  right  way  many 
home  teachers  have  secured  valuable  help.  Leagues  of  “  Helpers 
of  the  Blind  ”  have  been  organized  in  one  or  two  centres.  Many 
blind  people  are  glad  to  join  up  with  seeing  people  for  religious, 
social  and  educational  purposes,  and  this  can  always  be  arranged 
by  the  home  teacher. 

Children  under  school  age  are  usually  in  touch  with  the  health 
visitor  and  babies’  welcomes,  but  a  home  teacher  can  work  in 
co-operation  with  these  and  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  mother 
to  teach  the  child  independence. 

School  children  on  holiday  are  another  problem,  for  life  at  home 
after  the  amenities  and  companionship  of  the  blind  school  is  apt 
to  be  dull  and  lonely.  How  good  if  the  child  can  look  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  visitor  in  the  holidays,  with  suggestions  as  to 
his  occupation  and  a  promise  of  a  seeing  companion  to  take  him 
about. 

The  main  services  of  a  home  teacher  must  be  given  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  there  is  also  great  scope  for  group  work.  In  many 
places  “  social  centres  ”  are  being  held  with  great  success.  Some 
go  no  further  than  merely  providing  teas  and  entertainments. 
In  others,  the  newspapers  may  be  read  or  the  new  “  talking  book  ” 
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used.  Some  aspire  to  lectures  or  talks,  according  to  the  tastes 
and  desires  of  those  who  attend.  An  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  good  humour  is  essential,  and  the  home  teacher  may  do  much 
to  create  a  family  spirit.  Those  who  come  from  outside  to  enter¬ 
tain  or  help  in  any  way  should  be  encouraged  to  make  real  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  blind,  for  it  is  the  personal  touch  that  counts.  The 
talents  of  the  blind  themselves  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible, 
even  if  they  are  a  little  crude  in  their  expression.  Some  may  like 
to  give  talks  on  their  hobbies  and  special  interests.  They  should 
feel  the  social  centre  is  theirs,  and  not  merely  run  for  their  benefit. 

Excursions  to  the  seaside  or  country  are  greatly  enjoyed,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  there  are  seeing  friends  with  the  party  who  will  not  only 
act  as  guides,  but  as  interpreters.  Visits  to  museums  and  beauti¬ 
ful  old  buildings  and  churches  can  be  made  successful  in  the  same 
way  through  vivid  description  and  opportunities  to  feel  things. 

A  wireless  discussion  group  in  someone’s  home  can  prove  a 
great  centre  of  interest,  with  the  right  person  to  guide  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Or  some  may  prefer  to  join  such  a  group  at  a  public 
library,  if  a  guide  can  be  found.  Competitions  in  bulb  growing, 
cake  baking  and  handicrafts  are  all  stimulating.  People  are 
always  happier  if  they  are  doing  things  themselves,  and  any  special 
gifts  should  be  observed  and  cultivated.  On  new  housing  estates 
gardening  may  become  a  communal  interest,  and  through  the 
social  centre,  help  and  advice  can  be  given  and  plants  and  cuttings 
and  seeds  exchanged  or  bought  cheaply  in  bulk. 

Who  can  prophesy  about  the  future  of  any  of  our  social  ser¬ 
vices?  Everything  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  nation’s  finances, 
the  social  conscience  of  its  people,  and  the  policy  of  governments. 
There  are  strong  elements  pressing  for  progress  in  blind  welfare, 
both  in  the  ranks  of  the  blind  themselves  and  amongst  others  who 
have  their  best  interests  at  heart.  Certain  indications  mav  be 
noted,  showing  what  kind  of  reforms  may  come  about  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years. 

First  among  them  is  the  desire  to  bring  all  the  schemes  of 
local  authorities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  up  to  the  level  of 
the  most  progressive.  Although  the  whole  country  is  now  covered 
by  these  schemes,  some  of  them  are  quite  inadequate.  There  are 
many  blind  people  still  dependent  on  poor  relief;  in  others  the 
standard  of  blind  relief  is  very  low,  and  the  home  teaching  service 
inadequate.  This  service  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
committees  bv  which  it  is  controlled,  but  these  committees  are 
dependent  upon  home  teachers  for  supplying  facts  revealing  needs. 
As  an  ideal  to  work  up  to  there  should  be  one  home  teacher  to 
every  80  blind  persons  on  the  register. 

There  will  be  little  progress  in  the  standard  of  home  teaching 
unless  training  courses  and  refresher  courses  are  easily  available. 
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Regional  conferences  for  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  should  be  made  general. 

Blind  men  and  women  of  education  and  experience  can  do  much 
to  help  seeing  home  teachers  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
the  blind  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  Such  men  and 
women  might  well  be  employed  to  visit  local  centres,  not  merely 
to  inspect  the  work,  but  to  confer  with  home  teachers  and  show 
them  how  to  meet  their  difficulties. 

There  Ls  another  strong  movement  on  foot  to  eliminate  the 
voluntary  committee’s  control  of  blind  welfare,  discontinue  appeals 
for  “  help  for  the  blind,”  hand  over  the  administration  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  responsible  local  authority  and  give  them  grants  to 
cover  all  necessary  expenditure.  This  change,  which  is  sure  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  will  have  certain  effects  upon  the  future  of 
the  home  teaching  service.  The  conditions  of  employment,  rates 
of  pay,  superannuation,  and  so  on,  will  tend  to  become  standard¬ 
ized  throughout  the  country.  The  standard  will  probably  be 
better,  but  greater  efficiency  will  also  be  demanded.  Men  and 
women  of  good  education  and  with  training  for  social  work  will  be 
attracted  to  the  service.  This  may  be  to  the  good,  so  long  as  those 
selected  are  of  a  type  not  too  far  removed  from  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  domestic  inconvenience  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  concerns  of 
those  they  were  sent  to  help.  Voluntary  members  of  committees 
of  the  right  type  do  bring  to  the  work  a  freshness  and  elasticity 
and  a  real  human  touch,  not  always  found  in  official  committees 
bound  by  the  letter  rather  than  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  slow  to 
move  from  the  beaten  track. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  being- 
mechanized  and  time-tabled  and  hampered  by  rules  and  regulations 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  essential  characteristics  are  lost  and  the 
freedom  and  initiative  of  its  best  progressive  spirits  crushed  and 
destroyed.  This  can  happen  more  easily  under  the  sole  super¬ 
vision  of  a  local  authority  and  its  paid  official. 

Looking  a  century  or  two  ahead,  dare  we  hope  for  a  time  when 
the  home  teaching  service  is  no  longer  needed  because  there  is  no 
more  blindness?  Thanks  to  the  health  services  the  number  of 
blind  babies  born  is  decreasing  every  year,  and  in  London  last  year 
not  one  was  registered.  When  our  authorities  take  up  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  blindness  more  thoroughly,  as  they  have 
powers  to  do,  we  may  see  a  further  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
blind  people.  But  those  who  go  blind  through  the  strain  and 
artificiality  of  modern  life  are  increasing,  and  it  appears  that  there 
will  always  be  an  army  of  people  blind  and  partially  sighted  in 
later  life,  needing  the  services  of  home  teachers,  yet  through  better 
education  and  an  enlightened  independence  more  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  themselves  and  organize  their  own  social  life. 
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No  cause  has  progressed  more  rapidly  in  a  hundred  years  than 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  It  owes  its  advance  to  those  pioneers  in 
every  decade,  many  of  them  blind  themselves,  who  thought  and 
strove  and  persisted ;  their  work,  and  the  work  of  those  who 
are  following  on  to-day,  is  not  yet  done — the  call  is  still 
“  Onward  !  ” 


MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister  of  Health,  addressing  on 
Thursday,  September  ioth,  1936,  representatives  of  the  County 
Local  Authorities  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Worcester,  said  that  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  developing  our  various 
social  services,  particularly  for  those  who  suffered  from  dis¬ 
ability  and  disease,  he  proposed  in  the  new  session  of  Parliament 
to  introduce  legislation  having  as  its  object  the  further  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

There  were  over  75,000  registered  blind  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  over  25,000  of  them  were  in  receipt  of  old  age 
pensions,  which,  on  account  of  their  blindness,  at  present  com¬ 
menced  at  50  years  of  age. 

Considered  and  unanimous  recommendations  had  been  made 
by  the  representative  and  expert  advisory  committee  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  that  it  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  many  blind 
people  if  the  old  age  pension  was  made  available  at  40  years  of 
age — ten  years  earlier  than  at  present.  It  was  certainly  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  great  majority  of  blind  persons  to  take 
advantage  of  training  for  any  occupation  at  all  after  the  age  of 
40.  Most  of  them  on  that  account  were  unfortunately  unemploy¬ 
ed — an  unhappy  position  for  the  ordinary  man  and  more  partcular- 
ly  for  a  blind  one.  He  would  propose  to  Parliament  that  they 
should  be  assisted  by  the  grant  of  the  pension  at  the  age  of  40. 

There  was  another  important  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons  generally.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  an  enabling  provision  was  made  in  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  that  domiciliary  assistance  should  be  provided  for 
necessitous  blind  persons  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and 
not  by  way  of  poor  law  relief.  He  considered  this  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  blind  people.  Declarations  to  this  effect  had  been 
made  in  the  scheme  of  a  number  of  the  local  authorities,  but  many 
had  not  yet  done  so.  He  proposed  to  include  in  the  new  Bill 
provisions  to  carry  further  this  principle  of  removing  blind  per¬ 
sons  from  poor  law  auspices. 

Difficulties  had  arisen  under  the  present  law  in  connection 
with  the  definition  of  what  was  known  as  “  ordinary  residence.” 
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The  difficulties  he  had  in  mind  had  arisen  owing  to  blind  persons 
having  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  a  different  area 
from  that  in  which  their  homes  were  situated,  and  after  training 
had  taken  up  permanent  residence  in  the  area  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  and  subsequently  had  experienced  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  employment  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  had  been 
trained.  He  would  make  proposals  designed  to  clear  up  this 
matter. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  he  also  desired  still  further  to  en¬ 
courage,  wherever  it  was  necessary,  the  many  efforts  that  local 
authorities  and  many  excellent  voluntary  organizations  were 
making  in  the  training  and  employment  of  blind  people  and  their 
general  social  welfare.  He  was  glad  a  number  of  these  bodies 
were  doing  what  was  the  best  service  for  the  employable  blind — 
training  and  assisting  them  for  employment  in  workshops  at 
home  and  elsewhere.  The  important  work  of  home  visiting  and 
teaching  could  be  usefully  extended  in  many  areas.  The  work 
of  the  certificated  home  teacher  for  the  blind  was  most  valuable 
and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  some  450  home  teachers  had 
already  been  appointed. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  he  also  desired  particularly  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness.  The 
most  important  public  health  measure  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  was  the  prompt  notification  and  treatment  of  all  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  must  be  steadily  encouraged  and 
pursued.  This  disease  was  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
blindness  in  infancy.  Since  1925  the  number  of  blind  children 
under  the  age  of  five  had  fallen  from  257  to  206  and  the  number 
of  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  had  fallen 
from  2,720  to  K855.  1  he  fall  in  the  number  of  blind  children 

coincided  with  the  increase  in  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  local  authorities  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  all  notified  cases  of  this  disease.  The  provision  of 
spectacles  and  hospital  treatment  made  both  by  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  associations  was  also  of  considerable  assistance  to 
many.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  an  expert  committee  were  pur¬ 
suing  their  researches  into  hereditary  blindness  and  were  exam¬ 
ining  a  large  number  of  certificates  of  individual  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  contained  certain  data  as  to  the  causation  of  blindness. 
He  believed  that  Parliament,  irrespective  of  party,  would  support 
these  proposals  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  this 
further  assistance  should  be  given  to  those  who,  with  cheerfulness 
and  courage,  were  suffering  from  this  heavy  handicap  in  life. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

September  10th,  1936. 
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SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  conference  of  this  Association  was  held  at  The 
Playhouse,  Tenby,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  18th  and  19th  June, 
1936.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Merthyr,  who 
welcomed  the  delegates. 

After  a  short  opening  speech  Lord  Merthyr  called  upon  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  he  said,  was  too  well  known  to  need  any  intro¬ 
duction,  to  address  the  meeting*.  Mr.  Robertson  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

“  It  is  some  years  since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this 
conference,  and  when  your  able  secretary  approached  me  1  felt 
somewhat  diffident,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  choice  of 
subject.  Then  I  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  and  en¬ 
lightening  if  I  explained  to  you  something  about  retinal  detach¬ 
ment  and  the  newer  methods  of  treatment.  It  is  in  this  particular 
branch  of  ophthalmology  that  we  have  made  the  greatest — and  a 
most  magical — progress  during  the  last  decade.  Before  starting 
my  address  it  is  essential  that  I  take  you  back  once  more  to  the 
structure  of  the  eyeball.  I  must  apologize  for  my  great  deficiency 
in  drawing,  but  I  hope  my  diagrams  will  prove  sufficiently  clear.” 

Here  Mr.  Robertson  drew  diagrams  of  the  eyeball  and  fully 
explained  what  was  meant  by  detachment  of  the  retina  and 
disinsertion  of  the  retina. 

“  Now  retinal  detachment  is  a  fairly  common  disaster,  and 
until  the  newer  methods  of  treatment  only  about  3%  of  patients 
retained  vision.  To-day  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  proportion 
is  over  75%. 

“  Firstly,  I  am  going  to  discuss  for  you  the  commoner  causes 
of  retinal  detachment  : — 

“  The  retina  lies  on  the  choroid  without  being  attached  to  it, 
except  at  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  and  in  the  periphery  (the 
ora  serata).  In  the  living  eye  the  retina  is  kept  against  the 
choroid  by  the  pressure  of  the  vitreous.  A  detachment  can  only 
occur  when  this  pressure  ceases  to  act,  or  when  the  retina  is 
pushed  from  its  bed  by  some  force  greater  than  this  pressure. 

“  The  former  variety  occurs  through  disease  of  the  vitreous, 
the  pressure  exerted  by  it  becomes  diminished,  or  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  negative.  This  occurs  (1)  where  a  large  quantity  of 
vitreous  has  escaped,  as  in  perforating  injuries  or  operation; 
(2)  when  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  is  produced  by  some 
disease  in  it,  such  as  inflammatory  substances  which  contract  or 
torm  bands  which  pull  the  retina  away.  When  the  retina  is 
detached  a  fluid  collects  between  it  and  the  choroid.  A  detach- 
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ment  of  this  nature  is  quite  common  in  excessive  shortsightedness 
and  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  very 
shortsighted  people. 

“  The  most  frequent  cause  of  detachment  is  injury — a  direct 
or  indirect  blow  on  the  eye.  This  often  occurs  from  boxing,  or 
cricket,  tennis,  golf,  or  squash  racquets.  These  patients  should 
be  warned  that  if  they  have  any  unusual  symptoms  in  the  injured 
eye  they  should  immediately  report  to  the  nearest  ophthalmic 
surgeon. 

“  Less  frequent  are  those  cases  caused  by  active  propulsion 
of  the  retina  away.  This  may  result  from  the  procestses  of  active 
inflammation,  by  haemorrhage,  or  by  tumors.  One  of  the  first 
signs  of  tumour  at  the  back  of  the  eye  is  retinal  detachment. 

“  About  ten  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Gonin,  of  Lausanne, 
did  some  pioneer  work  in  the  treatment  of  detachments.  He 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  present  a  hole  or 
tear  in  the  retina,  or  a  series  of  tears,  or  a  complete  tearing 
away  of  the  retina  from  the  periphery.  He  aimed  at  curing  these 
cases  by  sealing  up  the  hole  by  cauterization.  The  method  of 
achieving  this  has  now  been  improved  somewhat.  Modern  treat¬ 
ment  then  consists  of  the  very  careful  localization  of  these  tears 
or  holes  and  healing  them  up  by  electrical  or  chemical  burning, 
in  the  olden  days  treatment  used  to'  consist  of  getting  the  patients 
flat  on  their  backs  in  bed  for  about  six  weeks,  letting  the  subret- 
inal  fluid  out  and  giving  injections  under  the  conjunctiva. 

“  Before  explaining  the  modern  treatment  I  will  now  tell  you 
some  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  detachment.  The  detach¬ 
ed  retina  is  wholly  insensitive  to  light,  so  that  the  visula  field  is 
correspondingly  limited.  The  patient  notices  a  definite  blurring 
of  vision  over  the  area.  There  may  be  flashes  of  light,  and  com¬ 
monly  clouds  may  be  complained  of  and  floating  bodies.  There 
may  also  be  complaints  that  the  size  and  shape  of  objects  vary 
from  time  to  time.  The  detachment  may  alter  with  the  position 
of  the  patient.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  patient  can 
sometimes  see  better  in  the  morning  and  worse  at  night. 

“  When  a  diagnosis  has  been  made  the  pupil  is  fully  dilated 
and  a  very  careful  search  made  for  tears  or  holes.  This  often 
necessitates  searching  with  an  ophthalmoscope.  This  really  is 
the  most  difficult  part.  The  hole  may  be  found  in  quite  a  different 
position  to  the  detachment.  When  the  hole  is  located,  its  exact 
position,  size,  shape  and  surrounding  area  is  carefully  charted 
on  a  special  plan.” 

Mr.  Robertson  then  went  on  to  show  by  means  of  diagrams 
how  these  tears  are  plotted  and  how  the  place  of  the  tear  on  the 
eyeball  is  marked  with  Indian  ink,  giving  the  position  for  opera¬ 
ting.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  an  operation  for  sealing 
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these  holes  by  means  of  diathermy  apparatus  and  discussed  the 
after-treatment  and  the  results. 

In  his  concluding'  remarks  Mr.  Robertson  said  “  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  method  has  been  the  greatest  ophthalmic 
surgical  advance  of  the  present  century.  It  has  been  a  means  of 
bringing  useful  vision  to  75%  of  those  operated  upon,  who  would 
otherwise  have  become  blind.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
results  in  this  country  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those 
on  the  continent,  where  the  method  originated.  The  work  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  if  patients  will  only  consult  their  eye 
specialists  earlier,  I  feel  that  as  the  technique  improves  the  75% 
will  rise  to  90%.  And  so  the  great  work  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  progresses.” 

Questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Kinsey-Morgan  and 
the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Robertson  replied,  stressing  the  need  for 
greater  care  of  the  eye  and  reminding  the  meeting  that  he  had 
enumerated  the  types  of  accident  which  might  lead  to  detachment 
of  the  retina. 

The  session  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Martin,  of  Cardiff,  and  second¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Baring  Gould,  of  Haverfordwest. 

*  *  *  * 

At  1 1  o’clock  on  Saturday,  19th  June,  the  session  was  opened 
by  the  Chairman,  T.  H.  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Treorchy,  who  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  and  invited  him  to  read  a 
paper,  which  is  unfortunately  not  included  in  the  report.  The 
discussion  which  followed  the  paper  took  the  form  of  a  study 
group,  various  aspects  of  hours  of  work,  methods  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  home-workers’  schemes,  etc.,  being  debated. 

The  chairman  at  the  afternoon  session  was  C.  A.  Martin, 
Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  speaker,  Dr.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Stoke-on-Trent,  resident  tutor,  Oxford  University),  who  address¬ 
ed  the  meeting  on  “  The  Blind  of  the  World  and  the  World  of 
the  Blind.” 

Dr.  Thomas  handled  his  subject  from  two  points  of  view  : 
the  “  Telescopic  ”  and  the  “  Microscopic.”  In  the  telescopic 
survey  he  dealt  with  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  legislation 
which  from  time  to  time  had  helped  to  improve  the  economic  and 
social  position  of  people  deprived  of  sight.  In  the  microscopic 
inspection  of  his  subject  he  outlined  the  conditions  caused  by 
blindness  and  the  means  which  might  be  adopted  to  reduce  the 
handicap. 

The  questions  which  followed  prove  with  what  interest  the 
audience  had  listened  to  Dr.  Thomas,  to  whom  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded,  proposed  by  Alderman  Watkins  and 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Lewis. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Blind  Student’ s  Success  at  Edinburgh  University. — In  the 
June  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Miss  Cather¬ 
ine  Craig,  a  student  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  took 
second  class  honous  in  German,  with  French  as  subsidiary  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  readers  will  remember  her  article  from  Germany 
which  was  printed  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  last  autumn,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  has  successfully  completed  her 
course. 

Sports  Meeting. — On  September  12th  a  sports  contest  took 
place  between  the  Blind  Social  Clubs  of  Glasgow,  Dundee  and 
Edinburgh.  The  weather  unfortunately  was  Edinburgh’s  worst, 
but  the  struggle  was  spirited  and  some  events  were  keenly  con¬ 
tested.  Edinburgh  retained  the  trophy. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— VIII. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I — Introduction. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  in  these  articles  when  we 
must  consider  the  practical  working  out  of  the  scheme  of  work 
recommended  in  Article  III  of  this  series.  I  ask,  therefore,  that 
those  readers  who  are  interested  should  refer  to  that  article,  and 
especially  to  Table  II,  “A  Scheme  for  use  in  Schools  for  Blind 
Children,”  on  page  34  of  the  October,  1935,  number  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  concerned  with 
Cycle  II,  Section  (a),  “  The  British  Isles,  commencing  with 
England  and  Wales.” 

It  is  here  that  I  consider  that  “  real  ”  geography  starts,  and 
the  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  beginning  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  “  story  ”  geography.  The  handling  of 
the  maps  at  the  very  outset  can  contribute  a  large  quota  towards 
creating  this  atmosphere.  This  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  next 
article.  This  month’s  contribution  is  a  sketch  map  of  the  natural 
regions  of  England  and  Wales,  as  considered  by  most  geograph¬ 
ers.  The  numbers  are  in  the  sequence  used  in  my  Geography  of 
the  British  Isles,  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  teacher  can  select 
his  own  order  to  meet  his  own  requirements.  It  should,  however, 
be  geographically  sound. 
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This  map,  therefore,  represents  the  first  year’s  scheme  of 
Cycle  II,  Section  (a).  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  this  map  is  for  the  teacher’s  use,  and  on  no  account  should 
any  attempt  be  made  to  teach  these  natural  regions  and  their 
boundaries  to  the  children  as  an  introduction  to  the  year’s  work. 
Each  region  is  introduced  in  its  turn,  as  the  year  proceeds. 


Fig.  1 — The  Natural  Regions  of  England  and  Wales. 


The  Natural  Regions  of  England  and  Wales. 

1.  The  Pennines, 

2.  North-east  England. 

3.  North-west  England. 

4.  The  Lake  District  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

5.  The  Midlands. 

6.  Eastern  England. 
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7.  The  Thames  Valley. 

8.  Southern  England. 

9.  The  South-western  Peninsula. 

10.  The  Severn  Valley. 

11.  Wales. 

12.  The  Border,  taken  with  the  Southern  Uplands  of 

Scotland. 


[The  following  paper  appeared  in  the  Teachers  Forum ,  May, 
1936,  and  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  author  and 
of  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  | 

THE  VALUE  OF  ESPERANTO  TO  THE  BLIND. 

W.  Percy  Merrick. 

In  many  countries  the  education  of  the  blind  and  provision 
for  their  well-being  have  been  initiated  by  the  blind  themselves. 
Even  to-day,  blind  men  and  women  play  a  very  important  part 
in  such  work  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  their  great  desire  is 
to  learn  how  to  overcome  difficulties  that  are  common  to  the 
blind  the  world  over. 

How  important  it  is  that  workers  for  the  blind  should  every¬ 
where  keep  in  close  touch  with  one  another  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  braille  system  lay  half  neglected  in  France  and  Belgium 
for  forty  years  after  its  invention,  and  it  was  not  till  a  blind 
English  philanthropist  and  linguist,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  brought  it  into  general  recognition  that  it  began 
to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

But  even  when  Braille  had  conquered  Europe  there  was 
another  great  barrier  to  international  communication,  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  language.  This  was  so  keenly  felt  by  one  youth,  Harald 
Thilander,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  he 
made  it  his  life’s  work  to  discover  and  put  into  practice  a  means 
of  international  collaboration  open  to  all  who  would  make  the 
effort  necessary  to  employ  it.  It  was  the  language,  Esperanto, 
which  then  was  beginning  to  be  known  among  the  seeing. 

Harald  Thilander  was  then  in  his  ’teens,  blind,  very  deaf,  and 
so  delicate  that  serious  education  had  been  out  of  the  question. 
His  father  was  dead,  and  he  was  an  inmate  of  a  home  for 
“  abnormals  ”  at  Stockholm,  where,  it  was  supposed,  he  would 
remain  sheltered  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  he  grew  stronger, 
and  developed  a  passion  for  knowledge  and  for  action,  and  a 
great  desire  to  be  of  real  use  to  those  throughout  the  world  who 
were  blind  like  himself. 
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His  story  is  too  long-  to  be  told  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
by  almost  superhuman  efforts  and  perseverance  he  now  has  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  and  most  progressive  braille  printing  press  in 
Scandinavia. 

But  let  us  hark  back  to  the  beginning.  Thilander  succeeded 
in  learning  English  and  French,  and  in  getting  correspondents 
abroad.  He  soon  found  that  even  he  could  be  useful  to  nearly 
all  hiis  friends  by  passing  on  from  one  to  another  information  of 
which  they  were  in  need,  but  the  work  of  translation  into  the 
various  tongues  was  tremendous.  Only  in  one  way,  by  their 
all  learning  Esperanto,  could  he  hope  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
So  he  taught  them  Esperanto  by  sending  them,  in  that  language, 
information  that  he  knew  they  needed,  and  by  copying  for  them 
a  small  key  and  vocabulary  from  which  they  could  learn  it.  This 
method  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1904  he  had  assembled  quite  a 
cosmopolitan  group  of  corresponding  Esperantists ;  and  that  a 
prominent  seeing  Esperantist,  Professor  Cart,  of  Paris,  started 
a  braille  Esperanto  monthly  magazine,  Esperanta  Ligilo  (the 
Esperanto  Link),  which  now,  under  the  editorship  of  Thilander 
himself,  has  thousands  of  blind  readers  in  over  thirty  countries, 
and  a  circulation  of  nearly  nine  hundred  copies  a  month. 

It  has  always  been  Thilander’ s  aim  to  make  Esperanta  Ligilo 
a  real  link  among  its  readers.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
belong  to  one  widely  scattered  family,  all  willing  to  help  and 
encourage  each  other.  Through  it  blind  pioneers  have  been 
inspired  to  establish  national  magazines,  schools  and  libraries  in 
their  own  small  or  backward  countries.  At  the  annual  universal 
Esperanto  congresses  blind  sections  have  been  arranged,  at  which 
numbers  of  its  readers  have  met  and  enjoyed  a  week  together  in 
perfect  harmony  and  full  comprehension.  For  instance,  over 
fifty  from  ten  countries  were  entertained  during  the  Congress  at 
Stockholm  in  1934  in  a  way  that  will  cement  lifelong  friendships 
and  leave  pleasant  memories. 

From  the  beginning,  one  or  more  readers  of  Ligilo  in  each 
country  undertook  the  duty  of  “  Blind  Consul,”  by  giving  to 
foreign  inquirers  any  information  concerning  blind  matters  that 
they  required.  The  questions  that  I,  as  “  consul  ”  for  England, 
have  been  asked  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  would  fill 
a  volume,  and  tax  the  resources  of  an  encyclopaedia  to  answer. 
Often  these  relate  to  blind  welfare  and  amenities  provided  by  the 
state,  but  social  matters,  such  as  blind  scouts,  or  individual 
needs,  such  as  “  Where  can  I  get  a  bobbin  for  tatting,  on  which 
the  thread  is  wound  automatically  ”  also  form  their  subject. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Esperanto  is  meant  to  displace 
national  languages  may  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that  scores  of 
students  use  it  for  learning  other  tongues.  One  such,  a  Jugo- 
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slavian,  recently  wrote  to  ask  if  he  could  keep  the  English- 
Esperanto  dictionary,  in  four  big  braille  volumes,  a  little  longer 
than  the  usual  month  allowed  by  our  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  as  he  had  not  quite  learned  it  by  heart  ! 

This  Library,  by  the  way,  has  a  good  stock  of  Esperanto 
literature  in  Braille,  which  is  lent  free  all  over  the  world. 

Of  late  years  a  very  important  movement  has  sprung  up 
which  i.s  doing  much  to  bring  workers  for  the  blind  together. 

The  Universal  Association  of  Blind  Organizations,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  four  or  five  years,  is  a  federation  linking 
its  members,  mainly  through  Esperanto,  but  with  the  use  of  other 
languages  when  necessary.  Its  committee  consists  of  seven 
members  from  as  many  different  countries,  and  its  indefatigable 
secretary  is  Mr.  Thilander  himself.  It  has  published  in  Esperanto 
braille  such  useful  documents  as  the  international  music  symbols, 
with  descriptions  of  the  details  of  braille  notation  now  in  use;  a  list 
of  braille  alphabets  for  nearly  all  European  languages,  with  the 
letters  and  marks  used  by  the  seeing  in  relief,  and  issues  a  very 
useful  annual  report  showing  the  current  state  of  the  movement. 
Already  the  chief  blind  organizations  of  ten  countries  have  joined 
the  federation,  while  twelve  more  or  less  extensive  societies  of 
blind  Esperantists  have  also  become  members.  The  Association 
is  growing  apace,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  service,  especially 
to  the  less  advanced  parts  of  the  world.  Its  aim  is  to  promote 
friendly  contact  between  all  who  are  serving  the  blind. 

Should  any  reader  wish  for  further  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Esperanto  and  the  blind,  I  invite  him  to  write  to  me  in 
Braille,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  supply  it. 

[Editor’s  Note  :  Mr.  Merrick’s  address  is  Penso,  Shepperton.] 


REVIEWS. 

F.E.H. 

Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
Annual  Report,  1935-36. 

This  report  gives  a  very  able  account  of  the  year’s  work  of  the 
Association.  There  are  now  26  home  teachers  and  visitors;  four 
work  part  time  only. 

We  are  glad  to  read  that  the  Association  made  a  grant  of 
^50  to  the  East  Anglia  School  towards  the  expenses  of  a 
swimming  pool  for  the  children. 

In  the  report  from  Kesteven  Society  we  note  that  two  blind 
telephone  operators  are  employed  at  the  R.A.F,  headquarters  in 
Grantham. 
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There  are  3,782  blind  people  in  the  area, 
note  : — 

From  o  to  1  . 

From  1  to  5  . 

From  5  to  16  . 

From  16  to  21  . 


In  the  age  table  we 


Union  of  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
Annual  Report,  1935-36. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  changes  in  regional  areas,  this  report, 
in  addition  to  being  valuable,  may  be  historical.  There  is  hardly 
any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  that  is  not  covered  in  its  pages. 

In  the  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  we  are  glad  to  read  that  the  specialists’  sub¬ 
committee  is  still  examining  and  classifying  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  recorded  upon  Form  B.D.8. 

The  deaf  blind  have  more  than  usual  notice  this  year.  The 
paragraph  of  the  consultative  committee  of  the  deaf  blind  states  : 
“  Two  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  during  the  year.  The  most  important 
development  arising  out  of  the  conference  referred  to  in  last  year’s 
report  has  been  the  appointment  of  an  organizer  of  deaf-blind 
services.  Careful  consideration  of  the  conference’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  led  the  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  problem  must  be  made  in  at  least  one  region  before  the 
final  lines  of  policy  could  be  decided.  The  area  chosen  for  this 
experimental  survey  was  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  and 
Miss  K.  J.  Allison  took  up  her  work  there  on  the  1st  January, 
!936.” 

We  regret  to  read  of  the  break  away  of  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
ties  Association  from  the  Union. 

The  registration  statistics  at  the  end  are  very  valuable.  The 
total  blind  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  67,521  : — 


From  0  to 

1 

.  9 

From  1  to 

5 

.  i97 

From  5  to 

16 

.  1,853 

From  16  to 

21 

.  1,387 

From  21  to 

40 

.  8,127 

From  40  to 

50 

.  6,988 

From  50  to 

65 

.  1 7,865 

From  65  to 

70 

.  8,588 

70  and  over 

.  .  • 

.  22,372 

Unknown 

.  .  • 

.  i35 

We  commend  a  study  of  this  annual  report  to  all  our  readers. 
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Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. — 

92ND  Annual  Report. 

The  Committee  have  decided  to  close  the  Clarendon  Street 
Hostel  and  dispose  of  the  property. 

The  Welfare  Department  has  proved  to  be  very  successful  in 
providing-  dinners  at  sixpence  each  and  tea  and  coffee  each  morn¬ 
ing-  and  afternoon.  Sales  have  increased  and  goods  sold  by  the 
Institution  on  behalf  of  home  workers  have  also  increased.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  names  and  addresses  of  home  workers  given 
in  the  report  and  a  note  that  orders  sent  to  any  home  worker  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  This  Institution  does  its  largest  sales 
in  brushes. 

The  report  is  well  illustrated. 

Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. — 

t 43 RD  Annual  Report. 

We  are  pleased  to  read  this  timely  paragraph  in  the  report  : 
“  The  care  of  partially-blind  children  and  young  people  by  a 
blind  institution  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  prevention  of 
further  loss  of  sight  and  is  evidence  of  a  diminution  in  blindness. 
Thus,  the  funds  of  such  an  Institution  as  ours  and  its  accommoda¬ 
tion  are  well  employed.” 

We  note  with  interest  that  the  three  top  forms  now  attend 
classes  at  the  museum  fortnightly. 

There  has  been  full  employment  for  every  worker.  Bristol 
does  its  biggest  trade  in  baskets,  whilst  knitting,  weaving  and 
rug  making  follow  closely. 

The  report  is  well  illustrated.  There  is  a  photograph  of 
Callowhill  Street,  St.  Paul’s,  the  original  premises  used  for  a 
blind  asylum,  1793  to  1805.  Probably  it  is  the  oldest  building 
existing  used  for  this  purpose. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. — 2 3RD  Annual  Report. 

This  report  has  rather  a  novel  design  on  the  cover,  which  is 
the  production  of  a  pupil  in  the  typewriting  department.  There 
are  other  examples  of  typewriting  done  by  the  pupils  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  all  of  which  show  the  high  standard  achieved.  The 
successes  recorded  (page  17)  again  speak  very  well  for  the  type¬ 
writing  department. 

One  Is  so  used  to  reading  of  musical  successes  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  (they  are  still  there — see  page  16)  that  other 
activities  tend  to  be  overlooked.  There  are  three  students  being 
trained  as  teachers  for  service  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Norwood 
is  now  recognized  for  this  purpose  as  a  branch  of  the  London 
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University  and  the  syllabus  which  is  followed  is  identical  with 
that  of  other  training  colleges. 

There  are  several  interesting  photographs  in  the  report. 

Cardiff  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 71ST  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  very  live  report,  as  a  few  extracts  will  show  :  “  Every 
Thursday  afternoon  ‘  At  Homes  ’  are  held  by  the  home  teachers 
for  any  registered  blind  person.  These  ‘  At  Homes  ’  are  well 
attended;  games  of  all  sorts  are  played  and  light  refreshments 
are  provided.”  “  It  has  been  agreed  to  hold  a  weekly  handicraft 
class  on  Monday  afternoons,  when  blind  persons  may  come  to  the 
Institution  and  learn  pastime  occupations.”  “  One  fact  which 
is  noteworthy  is  that  a  standardized  maintenance  allowance  for 
trainees  has  been  adopted.  This  has  been  sought  for  for  many 
years  and  its  inauguration  is  welcome.” 

The  social  club,  which  organizes  the  social  activities  of  the 
Institution,  has  completed  its  20th  season,  and  has  done  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  Musical  entertainments  have  been  given  by  various 
parties. 

Cardiff  does  its  biggest  trade  in  baskets.  The  sales  in  the 
brush  department  come  next. 

The  report  contains  many  illustrations  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  workshops.  There  is  also  a  photograph  of  the 
special  mat  for  the  “  Queen  Mary.” 

On  page  44  there  is  a  very  interesting  appeal  which  tells  the 
origin  of  Braille. 

Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

70TH  Annual  Report. 

The  report  tells  us  that  “  The  experiment  of  employing  blind 
workers  five  days  per  week  instead  of  six,  with  a  standard  rate 
of  pay,  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  satisfactory.  The  output  is, 
naturally,  a  little  less,  owing  to  the  shorter  working  week,  but 
the  quality  of  the  articles  has  been  substantially  improved  and 
can  be  graded  as  first  class.” 

A  new  industry  has  been  started  :  “  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  this  Institution  was  given 
the  results  of  its  research  department,  and  is  now  making  artificial 
flowers.” 

The  Committee  is  contemplating  extensions,  as  the  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  workshops  is  not  adequate.  There  is  a  verv 
interesting  appeal  on  page  10  called  “  An  Antidote  for  Gloom  and 
Self  Pity.” 
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The  Institution’s  greatest  sales  were  in  baskets;  mats  came 
next. 

Rhondda  Institution  for  the  Blind. — i6th  Annual  Report. 

This  Institution  had  a  remarkable  achievement,  as  recorded 
on  page  5  of  the  report  :  “All  departments  show  an  increase 
in  production  and  sales,  the  largest  being  the  brush  department, 
with  a  turnover  of  over  ^T,ooo.  A  truly  remarkable  achievement 
in  four  years.  While  we  are  delighted  with  the  progress  of  this 
department,  we  have  not  had  the  assistance  expected  from  local 
traders.  We  cannot  cry  out  for  new  factories  in  distressed  areas 
when  the  present  factories  are  not  supported.’’ 

The  sales  of  mats  came  next  during  the  year.  The  report 
refers  to  difficulties  owing  to  the  decreasing  contributions,  and 
hopes  that  the  local  authority  will  provide  more  work  for  the 
blind. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  in  the  area,  mainlv 
due  to  deaths  amongst  older  people. 

Only  those  who  know  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  running 
a  workshop  for  the  blind  in  a  distressed  area. 

Pontypridd  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

9'fH  Annual  Report. 

This  is  another  Institution  which  has  been  struggling  in  a 
depressed  area,  and  one  wonders  whether  this  hardship  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  blind  themselves.  Surely  a  national  body 
should  come  forward  with  some  scheme  to  help.  As  the  report 
says  :  “  It  is  unfortunate  that  owing  to  lack  of  funds  our  young 
men  have  not  been  employed  as  much  as  the  board  would  wish, 
but  the  board  sincerely  hope  that  as  conditions  improve  locally 
contributions  will  increase  and  so  enable  them  to  get  more  regular 
and  steady  employment.”  “  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  board 
to  have  a  new  and  up-to-date  Institution,  and  whilst  having  at 
their  disposal  a  most  beautiful  site  for  this  purpose,  a  lack  of 
funds  prevents  any  present  development.” 

Pontypridd  had  most  sales  in  its  mat  department,  the  knitting 
department  coming  next.  We  are  sure  better  times  must  dawn 
for  these  workshops. 


r 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chorley  Wood  College,  Herts, 

August  19  th,  1936. 

Dear  Editor, 

1  have  just  been  attending  the  August  Vacation  School  of  the 
Speech  Fellowship  and  Institute,  56  Gordon  Square,  London, 
W.C.i,  notes  on  which  may,  I  think,  interest  some  of  our 
members. 

The  chairman  and  director  of  studies,  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan, 
is  probably  already  known  to  many  as  a  pioneer  in  her  methods 
of  reaching  good  speech,  as  well  as  rhythm  and  artistic  inter¬ 
pretation,  through  choral  verse  speaking  and  drama. 

The  institute  recognizes  the  value  and  charm  of  dialect  while 
teaching  the  standard  speech  wanted  for  literature  and  business. 

The  course  lasted  for  a  week,  August  3rd  to  8th,  with  six 
possible  periods  of  50  minutes  on  each  of  five  days,  ending  with 
Saturday  morning  for  discussion  and  questions  arising  from  the 
lectures.  These  included  some  demonstrations  and  practices  of 
voice  training  exercises,  choral  speaking  and  dramatization. 
Similar  courses  are  held  at  intervals  and  may  well  appeal  to 
teachers  in  our  special  schools,  where  the  children  are  exception¬ 
ally  responsive  to  aural  teaching.  It  seems  possible,  too,  that 
choral  speaking  may  be  welcome  if  introduced  by  home  teachers 
at  social  centres,  as  pleasure,  without  embarrassment,  may  be 
gained  by  speaking  in  unison,  or  in  groups,  at  least  the  refrains 
of  well  chosen  jingles,  rhymes,  ballads  and  other  poems. 

Whether  or  not  attendance  at  such  a  course  is  practicable, 
members  could  get  considerable  help,  both  as  to  method  and 
material  for  such  work,  from  some  of  the  literature  used  con¬ 
currently  with  the  lectures,  as  follows  : — 

Speech  and  Voice  Training  :  Speech  Training  in  the  School, 
Marjorie  Gullan,  1/6. 

Poetry  Speaking  for  Children  (Infant,  Junior)  :  Poetry  Speaking, 
Parts  I  and  II,  Gullan  and  Gurrey,  2/-,  2/6;  Open  Sesame, 
Compton,  2/-. 

Choric  Drama:  Ballads  and  Ballad  Plays,  Hampden,  1/3;  Three 
Modern  Plays  and  a  Mime,  Hampden,  9d. ;  At  the  Well  of 
Bethlehem,  Swann,  2/-. 

Junior  Drama  and  Puppets  :  Reading  Scenes  from  Famous 
Stories,  Book  II,  Bennett,  1  /-;  Further  Reading  Scenes  from 
Famous  Stories,  Book  I,  1/3;  Reading  Scenes  from  Hiawatha, 
Bennett,  1/-. 
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Choral  Speaking-  (Senior  and  Adult)  :  Choral  Speaking,  Marjorie 
Gullan,  3/6;  Prose  and  Verse  Speaking,  Books  III  and  VI, 
yd.  and  1/-. 

Solo  Verse  Speaking  :  Prose  and  Verse  Speaking,  Books  IV  and 
V,  gd.  and  1/-. 

But,  whether  to  check  up  what  one  is  already  attempting  or 
to  get  the  right  impetus  lor  starting  work  of  this  kind,  there  is 
nothing  like  experiencing  as  a  pupil  the  enthusiasm  of  such 
specialists  as  Miss  Gullan,  Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Rodney  Bennett, 
experienced  in  the  classroom,  as  producers,  as  examiners,  yet 
readily  accessible,  between  lectures,  to  all  with  individual 
difficulties. 

Further  particulars  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  from  the 
Speech  Institute. 

Phyllis  Monk. 


Norwich  Institution  lor  the  Blind, 
Magdalen  Street, 

Norwich, 

September  2nd,  1936. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  no  doubt  your  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
three  of  the  blind  girls  at  this  Institution  won  and  divided  the 
prize  for  Machine  Knitting  in  the  “  Blind  Section  ”  at  the  recent 
Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales.  The  names  of  the  successful 
competitors  are  Miss  Gladys  Hurrell,  Miss  Frances  Long  and  Miss 
Edith  Ottoway. 

Yours  truly, 


R.  C.  Fanthorue, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


NOTES. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph, 
Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Borough  of  Warrington,  which  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  August.  Dr.  Joseph  had  for  many  years 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  On  several 
occasions  we  have  printed  in  these  pages  valuable  articles  by 
his  pen  on  various  aspects  of  the  work.  He  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  and  as  a  delegate  from  that 
body  to  the  Union  made  himself  known  to  fellow-workers  from 
all  districts  of  the  country.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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deliberations  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  and,  though 
his  proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  endeavouring  to  legislate,  everyone  must  admit  that  his 
labours  were  both  strenuous  and  disinterested.  His  death  makes 
a  serious  gap  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  work  for  the 
blind. 

*  *  *  * 

The  announcement  by  the  Minister  of  Health  of  further  legis¬ 
lation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  aroused  much  interest.  “  Pen¬ 
sions  at  forty  ”  has  been  a  slogan  in  various  quarters  for  some 
time.  Nobody  will  question  their  desirability,  but  surprise  may 
be  expressed  that  a  country  so  busily  engaged  in  the  race  of 
armaments  can  spare  even  a  few  pounds  for  advance  in  social 
service.  The  compulsory  transfer  of  relief  for  the  blind  from 
Public  Assistance  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  is  also 
a  step  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all.  The  smoothing  out  of  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  phrase  “  ordinarily  resident  ”  will  also 
be  a  great  improvement.  The  Minister  has  not,  as  yet,  disclosed 
the  precise  nature  of  his  suggestions  for  this  purpose,  and  his 
solution  of  the  problem  is  awaited  with  the  liveliest  expectation. 
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THE  TEACHERS’  REGISTER. 

By  Edward  Evans,  M.R.S.T. 

!  was  looking-  through  the  return  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Teachers  not  long  ago  and  confess  that  I  was  shocked 
at  the  very  meagre  figures  under  the  Heading  “  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.”  Hardly  a  third  of  the  practising  teachers  in  our  work 
who  might  legitimately  claim  admission  to  the  register  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  applying  for  membership.  This,  in  my  view, 
shows  a  very  grave  lack  of  understanding  of  the  professional 
implications  in  the  institution  of  a  register  of  teachers. 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  present  register  was  authorized  by 
parliament  in  1907  and  constituted  by  Orders  in  Council  at  sub¬ 
sequent  dates.  His  Majesty  King  George  V  graciously  commanded 
that  the  title  The  Royal  Society  of  Teachers  should  be  held  by  the 
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corporate  body  of  teachers,  embracing-  every  phase  of  teaching 
service,  whose  names  are  registered  under  its  direction.  The 
executive  body  which  controls  the  activities  of  the  Society  is  the 
Teachers’  Registration  Council,  and  registered  teachers  of  the 
blind  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  at  the  last  quinquennial 
election  to  represent  their  interests  on  this  body. 

Nearly  100,000  teachers  are  already  on  the  register,  and  the 
aim  of  the  Society  is  to  enrol  every  eligible  teacher. 

What  are  the  main  objects  of  the  Society?  First,  to  set  up  a 
register,  in  one  column,  without  any  invidious  distinction  as  to 
“  elementary,”  secondary,”  “  technical,”  etc.,  of  all  qualified 
teachers — teachers  whose  credentials  to  practise  their  profession 
have  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  democratically  elected  body 
of  their  professional  colleagues. 

The  Society  aims  at  protecting  the  public  from  the  mass  of 
unqualified  and  often,  undesirable  persons,  who  call  themselves 
teachers,  with  no  ascertainable  qualifications  whatsoever.  In 
much  the  same  way  as  doctors,  dentists,  architects,  nurses  and 
engineers  use  the  initials  of  their  professional  societies  after  their 
names,  the  letters  M.R.S.T.  indicate  that  the  teacher  has  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  entitle  him  to  practise  as  a  teacher,  and  in  plainer  terms 
is  not  a  “quack  ”;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Teachers. 

The  Society  at  this  moment  is  pressing  the  Board  of  Education 
to  make  it  a  regulation  that  none  but  registered  teachers  shall 
exercise  supervision  over  other  teachers  in  grant-aided  schools. 
It  is  surely  intolerable  that  a  teacher  with  full  professional  quali¬ 
fications  can  be  criticised  and  directed  in  his  professional  work 
by  others  who  are  not  so  qualified. 

The  ultimate  aim,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  shall  practise 
teaching  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  older  teachers 
among  you  will  remember  the  long  and  bitter  fights  of  bygone 
years  on  the  question  of  the  register.  How  some  wanted  to  divide 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  how  some  thought  only  a  handful  of 
teachers  desired  the  register,  and  how  some  even  considered  the 
calling  of  teacher  unworthy  the  distinction  of  professional  rank 
and  a  register  much  above  his  merits. 

To  become  a  registered  teacher  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Society  of  Teachers,  47  Bedford  Square,  W.C.i,  who  will  supply 
forms  and  full  particulars.  The  fee  for  registration  is  ^3  ;  there 
is  no  annual  subscription  and  no  other  demands  for  money  will 
ever  be  made  on  you. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  do  not  in  any  way  cut  across 
those  of  teachers’  sectional  organizations  such  as  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  N.U.T.,  the  A.M.A.,  etc. ;  indeed  these 
bodies  are  keen  in  their  desire  to  strengthen  the  Royal  Society, 
because  they  realize  that  only  by  a  strong,  live  register  can  teachers 
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ever  hope  to  sustain  their  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  body  of 
professional  practitioners  similar  to  the  other  “  recognized  ” 
professions. 

I  have  written  these  notes  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  of 
the  College,  who  feel  that  not  only  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
a  whole,  but  our  own  specialized  section  of  it  will  add  to  its 
power  by  every  qualified  teacher  of  the  blind  becoming  registered 
and  so  entitled  to  use  the  letters  M.R.S.T. 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  on  October 
24th,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
Twenty-one  members  attended.  Apologies  for  absence  were 
received  from  Miss  Cramp  and  Messrs.  Cormack,  Evans,  James, 
Egerton-Jones  and  Priestley. 

A  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  was  read,  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  members  and  others  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  appropriate  committees. 

Reports  from  the  School  Teachers’  Examination  Board  and 
from  the  Home  Teachers’  Board  were  read  and  approved.  The 
latter  board  reported  that  the  question  of  a  minimum  age  for 
candidates  for  examination  had  been  under  consideration  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  no  candidate  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  As  no  alteration  could  be 
made  in  the  syllabus  for  1937,  which  had  been  approved  and 
printed,  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  matter  again  next  year. 

The  dates  for  the  School  Teachers’  Examination  were  fixed 
for  April  27th  and  28th,  1937,  and  those  for  Home  Teachers  for 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  May. 

The  syllabuses  for  these  examinations  are  now  ready  and  are 
obtainable  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

Miss  Caraway  reported  for  the  Pianoforte  Tuners’  Examina¬ 
tion  Board.  The  report  stated  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Peach,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Barratt,  whose 
sudden  death  had  deprived  the  College  of  very  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Royston  and  Mr.  Robbins  had  informed  the  board  that 
the  experiment  of  exchanging  examiners  had  proved  a  success. 
They  agreed  that  the  standard  of  examination  and  prospect  of 
candidates  were  equal  at  both  centres.  The  analysis  of  the  results 
of  examinations  for  the  seven  years  points  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  results  of  the  July  examinations  held  in  London,  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Edinburgh  were  as  follows  : — 

Entries  13,  Honours  9,  Passes  3,  Failure  1. 
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The  dates  of  examinations  for  1937  were  fixed  for  March 
1 6th,  July  7th  and  November  24th. 

Mr.  Symes  presented  the  report  of  the  Craft  Teachers’  Board, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  eighth  Craft  Instructors’  Examination  was  held  on  the 
20th,  2 1  st  and  22nd  October. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  authorities  at  the  Northern  Poly¬ 
technic,  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Barclay  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  Swiss  Cottage  for  the  use 
of  premises,  and  to  the  co-opted  examiners. 

Eleven  candidates  presented  themselves  (six  men  and  five 
women),  four  being  re-entrants. 

The  seven  taking  the  complete  examination  satisfied  the 
examiners  with  their  essays — braille  reading  and  dictation  and 
deaf  manual.  The  dictation  test  was  exceptionally  well  done. 

Considerable  improvement  was  shown  in  practical  work  and 
ability  to  teach. 

Seven  gained  certificates;  three  passed  in  basket  making;  one 
passed  in  light  basket  making ;  one  passed  in  brush  making ; 
one  passed  in  circular  machine  knitting;  one  passed  in  flat 
machine  knitting. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  reported  that  the  “  Burnham  Scale  ” 
Committee  had  met  and  had  considered  the  remuneration  paid  to 
craft  instructors  and  to  teachers  of  music  serving  in  schools.  The 
committee  expressed  their  appreciation  to  the  twenty  institutions 
who  had  supplied  them  with  information.  This  information  had 
enabled  them  to  formulate  a  scheme  which  they  asked  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  accept,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  before  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  Approval  of  the  scheme  was  given. 

« 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  to  report  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Partially-Blind  Child  had  not  met,  as  members  of  the  College 
had  not  responded  to  the  invitation  to  send  evidence  of  hardship. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  a  special 
meeting  would  be  held  very  shortly.  He  also  reported  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  home  teaching  service  had 
not  met,  as  it  was  considered  advisable  to  await  the  report  of 
another  committee  which  had  been  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  branches,  various  representa¬ 
tives  presented  reports,  and  the  following  account  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Branch  was  read  : — 

“  At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  held  at  Leatherhead 
on  Saturday,  October  12th,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : — 

“  1 — That  the  branch  sympathizes  with  the  wish  of  the  other 
branches  to  have  the  annual  meeting  held  in  alternate 
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years  in  a  centre  other  than  London  and  would  not  oppose 
any  resolution  to  this  effect. 

“  2 — That  the  branch  trusts  that  the  College  will  formulate  a 
scheme  for  the  training  of  craft  teachers,  and  commends 
to  its  notice  the  scheme  outlined  in  Mrs.  Baron’s  paper 
read  at  the  meeting.  A  summary  of  this  paper  has  been 
sent  to  The  .Teacher  of  the  Blind.  [See  page  60.] 

“  3 — That  the  branch  asks  the  College  to  use  any  influence  it 
may  have  to  secure  greater  personal  contact  between  the 
home  teachers  and  the  members  of  case  committees,  if 
possible,  by  permitting  teachers  to  be  present  at  case  com¬ 
mittees  when  their  cases  come  up  for  discussion. 

“  4 — That  the  branch  asks  the  College  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  providing  further  facilities  for  home  teachers  preparing 
for  the  home  teachers’  examination,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  with  current  legislation,  new  ideas 
for  pastime  handicrafts,  etc.  Lectures  on  psychology  and 
professional  knowledge  and  handicraft  classes  were 
specially  mentioned.” 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  January 
30th. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  agenda,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  of 
Leeds,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  maps,  with  particular 
reference  to  a  large  map  of  England  and  Wales  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction,  which  was  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Pyke,  of  the  National 
Institute,  was  in  attendance.  Mr.  Lochhead  and  Mr.  Tookey 
were  asked  by  the  executive  committee  to  carry  on  further  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Mr.  Hardcastle  about  the  production  of  suitable  maps. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

December,  1936. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholarships,  of 
the  annual  value  of  ,£40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19,  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  December,  and  Monday,  the  7th  December.  Candidates 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  intend  to  remain  so  resident.  It  is  desirable 
that  applications  should  be  made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  21st 
November,  so  that  the  candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the 
list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the  standard 
of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the  history  questions, 
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has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent  examinations.  They  regard  this 
subject  as  being  of  great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to 
award  scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately  prepared. 


A  GOOD  OFFER. 

A  qualified  home  teacher  of  the  blind  undertakes  to  coach 
in  Braille  and  professional  knowledge  candidates  preparing  for 
the  1937  examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Many  students  find  it  difficult  to  procure  professional  help  when 
reading  for  the  examination,  and  this  lack  of  opportunity  places 
them  under  a  grave  disadvantage,  particularly  those  who  live  too 
far  from  a  school  or  institution  to  attend  for  instruction.  The 
chance  of  private  lessons,  or  a  correspondence  course,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  welcomed,  and  those  desiring  further  particulars  should 
write  to  Mr.  H.  Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  15. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College 
was  held  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  by  kind 
invitation  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  on  Saturday, 
October  12th.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Symes. 

Discussions  were  opened  by  Mrs.  Baron  (Norwich  Institution 
for  the  Blind)  and  Miss  D.  Brown  (Essex  County  Association  for 
the  Blind)  on  Problems  of  the  Craft  Teacher  and  Problems  of  the 
Home  Teacher f  respectively. 

Mrs.  Baron,  in  her  paper,  dealt  with  two  special  problems  of 
craft  teaching  : — 

(a)  The  conditions  for  trainees ; 

( b )  The  training  of  the  craft  teacher. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  she  commended  the  suggestion  of 
a  general  training  in  various  crafts  as  a  preliminary  to  special¬ 
ization,  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of  one  craft  slumping,  transi¬ 
tion  to  another  would  not  be  too  difficult,  but  she  also  urged  the 
importance  of  final  concentration  on  one  particular  craft. 

She  was  in  favour  of  the  training  department  being  in  close 
contact  with  the  workshop,  running  side  by  side  with  it  under 
one  control,  so  that  in  the  last  year  of  training  the  trainee  could 
pass  into  the  workshop  itself  and  so  be  prepared  for  the  change 
that  must  come  when  he  ceases  to  live  in  the  sheltered  atmosphere 
of  the  training  centre,  and  has  to  face  the  harder  life  of  the 
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workshop.  Speaking  from  her  own  experience  of  trainees  in 
flat-machine  knitting,  she  said  that  nothing  gave  them  more 
pleasure  than  helping  to  complete  an  order,  getting  into  touch 
with  the  workroom,  being  shown  the  new  methods  introduced 
there,  examining  garments  ready  to  go  out,  and  picking  up  new 
ideas  of  production.  It  taught  them  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“  time  ”  and  “  money  ” — words  which  were,  perhaps,  rightly, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  school  vocabulary,  though  they  were  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  workshop,  and  it  helped  them  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quality,  independence  and  speed,  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  really  good  worker. 

Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks  on  flat-machine 
knitting,  Mrs.  Baron  drew  attention  to  an  interesting  new  flat 
machine,  recently  shown  at  the  Leicester  Exhibition  of  Textile 
Machinery.  It  is  suitable  for  blind  girls,  has  a  shorter  reach  than 
others,  and  ball-bearing  movements.  Rib  and  lace-making  de¬ 
signs  are  simplified,  and  there  is  a  combined  overlock  and  seam¬ 
ing  machine  (which  will  either  overlock  or  seam,  or  perform  the 
two  operations  at  the  same  time). 

In  treating  of  the  training  of  the  craft  teacher,  in  the  second 
part  of  her  paper,  Mrs.  Baron  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
practical  training  in  imparting  knowledge  combined  with  the 
experience  of  working  in  a  blind  workshop. 

At  present  there  was  no  scheme  for  training  craft  teachers, 
and  the  results  of  the  craft  teachers’  examinations  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  to  meet  the  need.  The  speaker  put 
forward  the  following  suggestions  : — 

(1)  A  preliminary  test  of  the  young  student  wishing  to  become 

a  craft  teacher,  or  the  stipulation  that  he  should  hold  the 
equivalent  of  the  School  Certificate  before  beginning  his 
training  course. 

(2)  The  acceptance  by  training  departments  of  a  limited  number 

of  craft  students  (probably  not  more  than  two  at  a  time 
in  each  craft)  for  a  three  to  four  years’  course.  Certain 
periods  should  be  spent  in  each  branch  of  work  in  the 
training  centre  and  in  the  workshop,  and  if  possible  the  last 
year  should  be  passed  in  one  of  the  larger  workshops  in 
another  area,  in  order  to  widen  the  student’s  outlook. 

(3)  The  taking  of  the  craft  teachers’  certificate,  which  should 

only  be  obtainable  by  those  who  had  followed  the  course 
outlined  in  (2). 

The  speaker  realized  that  in  fairness  the  scheme  should  be 
applicable  only  to  the  future  craft  teacher,  and  not  to  those  at 
present  engaged  in  the  work. 

If  the  blind  trainee  was  to  have  the  best  training  possible, 
he  must  have  the  best  possible  teacher,  and  this  in  the  speaker’s 
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opinion  could  only  be  secured  if  the  College  would  arrange 
a  scheme  of  training. 

Miss  Brown,  in  her  paper  on  the  Home  Teacher's  Problems, 
divided  these  under  three  heads  : — 

1 —  The  employing  body  or  committee. 

2 —  The  blind  who  are  visited. 

3 —  The  home  teacher  herself. 

The  Employing  Body.  The  speaker  said  that  many  home 
teachers  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  inaccessibility  of  their  com¬ 
mittees.  They  had  often  no  direct  contact  with  the  members,  and 
no  opportunity  for  presenting  their  cases,  except  on  paper,  which 
was  often  an  unsatisfactory  medium.  She  would  like  to  see 
some  arrangement  made  by  which  home  teachers  could  bring 
forward  their  own  cases  to  the  committees. 

The  Blind  People.  Connected  with  the  blind  themselves  were 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  large  numbers,  and  of  covering 
big  distances.  In  some  cases  hours  might  have  to  be  spent 
travelling  between  one  blind  person  and  another.  Was  it  really 
essential  that  a  home  teacher  should  visit  all  the  blind  on  her 
books  at  short  intervals,  even  if  this  meant  that  only  very  brief 
visits  could  be  paid,  or  should  she  leave  alone  those  who  did 
not  appear  to  need  her  help,  and  concentrate  on  those  who  did? 

The  Home  Teacher.  Miss  Brown  spoke  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  home  teacher,  the  fact  that  she  had  often  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussing  difficulties  with  her  colleagues,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  upon  her  work.  The  home  teacher  should  be  adapt¬ 
able  and  broad-minded,  but  she  needed  help  if  she  were  not  to 
get  into  a  groove.  Little  or  no  training  was  available  for  the 
teacher  preparing  to  take  the  College  certificate,  and  the  refresh¬ 
er  courses,  useful  as  they  were,  did  not  go  far  enough.  She  would 
like  to  see  courses  of  lectures  in  subjects  like  psychology  and 
professional  knowledge  and  more  courses  in  handicrafts;  she 
wondered  whether  something  might  not  be  arranged  in  the  form 
of  correspondence  classes  for  those  who  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  towns. 

After  the  openers  had  spoken  the  meeting  divided  into 
two  groups  for  informal  discussion,  and  then  re-formed  for  the 
summing  up.  It  was  decided  to  approach  the  Executive  of  the 
College  on  the  following  matters  : — 

i — Training  scheme  for  craft  teachers.  In  this  connection  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  training  of  the  craft  teach¬ 
er  should  be  residential,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
blind  pupils  out  of  hours,  as  well  as  in  the  training  centre. 
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2 —  Closer  contact  between  home  teachers  and  their  case 

committees. 

3 —  Desirability  of  better  training  facilities  for  home  teachers. 

After  the  meeting,  those  present  were  kindly  entertained  to 
tea  and  were  invited  to  see  over  the  school. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

[At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  which  was  reported  in 
the  July  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  the  following 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood,  of  the  Board  of 
Education.] 

Technical  Training. 

1 —  Introduction. 

Even  were  1  qualified  to  do  so,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  talk  about  the  purely  technical  side  of  training.  Your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
has  produced  full  detailed  syllabuses  for  the  various  trades  in 
which  the  blind  receive  training.  I  have  read  these  syllabuses, 
and  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  care  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  have  been  drawn  up.  They  are  essentially  practical 
and  they  will  give  the  utmost  value  to  instructors  of  the  various 
trades  and  to  managers  of  workshops.  Most  important  of  all, 
they  will,  I  am  sure,  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  training 
is  carried  out.  The  Board  of  Education  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  who  have  produced  this 
valuable  symposium  of  blind  training,  and  to  the  individual  con¬ 
tributors  to  that  series  of  model  syllabuses. 

2 —  Aim  of  Training. 

The  object  of  training  should  be  to  produce  an  all-round 
craftsman  in  a  particular  trade.  This  is  stressed  in  the  model 
syllabuses  already  referred  to.  If  the  training  is  comprehensive 
and  efficient  it  should  enable  a  man  to  follow  his  trade  in  any 
workshop  in  the  country,  no  matter  where  that  workshop  is, 
and  no  matter  what  variety  of  products  of  that  trade  that  particular 
workshop  specializes  in. 

We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that  there  may  be  special 
circumstances  which  prevent  this  ideal  of  training  being  attained. 
Take,  for  example,  a  man  who  loses  his  sight  late  in  life,  say  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40.  He  lives,  we  suppose,  in  a  county  borough  which 
is  served  by  a  small  workshop  for  the  blind,  which,  with  a  restricted 
market,  specializes  in  a  certain  type  of  basket.  This  man  may,  on 
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account  of  home  ties,  be  reluctant  to  go  to  a  residential  institution 
where  all-round  training  can  be  given.  He  naturally  prefers  to  go 
to  the  local  workshop. 

The  training  there  will  necessarily  be  restricted  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  commodity  for  which  the  workshop  has  a  special 
demand.  Therefore,  he  will  be  trained  accordingly.  Such  a 
restricted  course  of  training  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  is 
justified  because  the  man  is  not  uprooted  from  his  home,  and 
because  it  enables  him  to  return  to  remunerative  employment  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

But  such  considerations  do  not,  or  should  not,  weigh  in  the 
training  of  young  blind  people.  They  should  invariably  be  given 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of  their  craft. 

3 — Selection  of  Candidates  for  Training  and  Choice  of  Occupation. 

Certain  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  before  a  person  Is 
accepted  for  training.  These  are  : — 

(a)  He  should  be  certifiable  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  or  he 

should  be  in  such  a  condition  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
«ay  he  is  likely  to  be  certifiable  under  that  act  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  training.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  here 
that  the  only  opinion  worth  anything  at  all,  on  whether  or 
no  a  man  is  certifiable,  is  that  of  a  specialist  in 
ophthalmology. 

The  question  whether  partially-sighted  persons  should 
be  trained,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  certifiable  at  the  end 
of  their  training,  is  a  very  difficult  one.  If  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  such  a  person  following  the  craft  in  which 
he  will  be  trained,  then  training  is  justified.  In  other  words, 
if  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  opening  for  him  in  basket 
work,  boot  repairing,  brush  making,  and  the  other  trades 
in  the  sighted  world,  then  by  all  means  train  him,  but 
without  a  fair  prospect  of  such  an  opening,  it  seems  to 
me  a  little  risky  to  train  a  partially-sighted  person  in  one  of 
the  crafts  followed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  and  then  turn 
him  out  into  the  world,  when  trained,  to  seek  employment 
in  competition  with  fully-sighted  men. 

(b)  That  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  candidate  is 

likely  to  benefit  by  training  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
proficient  in  his  trade.  In  any  case  no  partially-sighted 
person  should  be  admitted  to  a  workshop,  if  by  so  doing 
you  are  keeping  out  a  person  who  is  certifiably  blind. 

Apart  from  cases  of  obvious  mental  or  physical  defect 
it  may  be  difficult  without  trial  during  a  probationary 
period  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  man  is  suitable  for  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  that  probationary  period 
should  be — six  months  at  least,  perhaps  a  year.  It  varies 
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considerably  with  the  particular  individual  you  are  dealing 
with.  I  know  that  I  need  not  urge  upon  you  to  give  the 
trainee  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  if  the  trainee  fails  in  one 
trade  to  give  him  a  trial  in  another  until  you  are  reasonably 
sure  that  he  will  never  make  good  in  industry. 

The  subject  of  choice  of  training  for  a  particular  person 
is  limited,  because  of  the  restriction  in  the  number  of  trades 
open  to  the  blind.  The  person’s  own  desire  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  far  as  is  practicable,  though,  of  course,  choice 
is  largely  governed  by  the  variety  of  trades  followed  in  the 
workshop  of  the  district  to  which  he  will  go.  It  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  time  to  train  a  man  in  brush  making  if  brush 
making  is  not  undertaken  at  the  workshop  in  which  he  will 
be  employed.  Yet  I  have  known  such  glaring  instances  of 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  training  and  employment 
agencies  actually  occur. 

The  personality  of  the  man  must  be  taken  into  account. 
For  example,  it  is  no  good  training  a  man  in  piano  tuning 
unless  he  has  good  appearance,  good  address  and  is  likely  to 
be  capable  of  building  up  a  good  private  practice.  Medical 
conditions  may  have  to  be  considered  in  choice  of  employ¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  a  man  with  weak  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hands  and  arms  is  not  fitted  for  basket  making. 
The  dust  laden  atmosphere  of  a  mat  department  may  do 
harm  to  the  man  subject  to  chest  troubles. 

4 — Co-operation  between  Local  Education  Authorities,  Training  and 
Employing  Agencies. 

I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  persons  being  trained  in  crafts 
for  which  there  is  no  opening  in  the  particular  workshop  or 
district  in  which  that  person  hopes  eventually  to  get  employment. 
This  brings  me  to  a  matter  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  blind  welfare,  which  is  the  close  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  local  education  authority,  the  training  institution  and 
the  agencies  under  which  the  prospective  trainee  hopes  to  get  em¬ 
ployment.  Only  by  close  co-operation  of  all  agencies  concerned 
can  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
man,  and  waste  of  public  funds  in  producing  a  skilled  craftsman 
without  an  outlet  for  his  ability,  be  avoided. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  local  education  authority,  which  must 
bear  the  cost  of  training,  are  to  select  and  send  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  for  training,  and  by  means  of  progress  reports  sent  by  the 
training  institution  to  review  the  progress  of  their  trainees  in  order 
to  assure  themselves  and  incidentally  the  board  and  parliament 
that  expenditure  of  public  money  on  training  a  particular  person 
is  justified.  Now  these  responsibilities  cannot  be  faced  properly 
without  close  consultation  between  the  representatives  of  the 
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local  education  authority  and  the  manager  and  staff  of  the  training 
institution.  The  manager  is  in  the  best  position  to  advise  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  a  suitable  course  of  training,  having 
regard  to  the  personal  wishes  of  the  prospective  trainee  and  the 
condition  of  trade  in  the  district  in  which  he  will  eventually  work. 
Again,  the  local  education  authority  must  be  guided  by  the 
manager’s  periodical  report  on  the  progress  of  the  trainee, 
which  should  be  submitted  at  least  every  six  months.  In  fact, 
it  is  on  the  manager’s  report  alone  that  the  authority  can 
determine  whether  or  not  to  continue  the  training  of  a 
particular  person.  Here  personal  touch  between  a  representative  of 
the  local  education  authority  and  the  staff  of  the  workshop  is  inval¬ 
uable.  A  discussion  between  the  two  of  any  special  difficulties  of 
the  trainee,  or  an  interview  with  the  trainee  himself,  will  do  more 
to  give  the  trainee  a  fair  deal  than  reliance  on  a  written  report  can 
possibly  do. 

Equally  important  is  the  question  of  co-operation  between  the 
training  agency  and  the  employing  agency.  If  the  training  insti¬ 
tution  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  workshop  in  which  the  trainee  will 
eventually  be  employed,  then  this  is  a  simple  matter.  As  you 
know,  however,  many  blind  persons  are  trained  at  one  institution 
and  employed  in  workshops  elsewhere.  Co-operation  between  the 
two  is  essential.  Firstly  to  determine  what  is  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing  most  likely  to  provide  the  man  with  remunerative  employment, 
and  secondly  to  ensure  that  the  actual  training  will  fit  a  man  to 
take  up  employment  in  the  locality  to  which  he  will  return,  either 
in  the  workshop  or  in  a  home  workers’  scheme.  In  going  round 
the  workshops  one  so  often  hears  the  criticism  that  persons  trained 
at  institution  X  are  unfit  for  employment  in  workshop  Y  because 
they  have  not  learnt  to  make  the  particular  products  which  Y  turns 
out,  or  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  particular  technique  employed 
in  Y,  nor  have  they  learnt  to  use  the  particular  apparatus  with 
which  Y  is  equipped.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  little  sympathy 
with  this  criticism.  Surely  these  difficulties  should  be  overcome  by 
the  managers  and  staff  of  workshop  Y  getting  into  touch  with  the 
staff  of  the  training  institution  X,  visiting  their  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  from  time  to  time  to  see  exactly  what  work  he  is  doing, 
and  entering  into  consultation  with  the  instructors  with  regard  to 
any  special  details  of  technique  which  they  wish  their  prospective 
employees  to  be  familiar  with.  The  necessity  for  this  co-operation 
between  training  and  employing  agencies  is  particularly  important 
when  the  person  under  training  will  be  employed  in  a  home  work¬ 
ers’  scheme. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  problem  of  the  necessary  co-operation 
between  various  authorities  has  been  tackled  in  London  by  the 
formation  of  a  joint  committee — a  so-called  advisory  board.  The 
functions  of  this  board  are  (i)  to  select  suitable  candidates  for  train- 
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mg',  (2)  to  nominate  tentatively  the  appropriate  trade,  (3)  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  which  training  institution  the  candidate  should  be  sent, 

(4)  to  report  on  the  maintenance  allowances,  etc.,  which  are  needed, 

(5)  when  possible,  to  decide  where,  and  in  what  capacity,  the 
trainee  is  to  be  ultimately  employed.  The  board,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  considers  the  progress  made  by  doubtful  cases  and 
decides  as  to  whether  or  not  a  continuance  of  training  is  justified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  similar  joint  committees  could,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  be  formed  in  those  districts  which  are  thickly  populated  and 
which  are  served  by  one  or  more  training  institutions  supplying 
employees  to  a  number  of  different  workshops  or  employing 
agencies. 

5 —  Qualifications  of  Craft  Instructors. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  training  agencies  should 
appoint  as  instructors  persons  who,  in  addition  to  possessing 
expert  knowledge  of  a  particular  trade,  should  also  have  the  ability 
to  impart  the  necessary  instruction  to  the  blind  persons  under 
training.  If  instructors  holding  the  craft  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  be  appointed  one  can  be  reasonably 
certain  of  getting  the  right  type  of  man.  Most  craft  instructors, 
however,  take  this  diploma  only  after  they  have  been  on  the  staff 
of  a  training  institution,  and  it  is  important  for  you  as  managers 
to  give  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  members  of  your 
staff  wishing  to  sit  for  the  examination.  Personally,  I  would  like 
to  see  it  made  compulsory  for  all  instructors  in  training  institu¬ 
tions  to  take  the  diploma  within,  say,  two  or  three  years’  service 
in  that  institution. 

6 —  General  Education  and  Physical  Training  during  a  Period  of  Learning 

a  Craft. 

The  last  subject  on  which  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  is 
general  education  and  physical  training. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  blindness  is  that  through 
it  many  children  of  high  intellectual  ability  are  denied  an  education 
higher  than  that  of  the  elementary  school  standard.  Children  of 
equal  or  even  lower  ability  in  the  ordinary  sighted  school  would, 
in  the  normal  course  of  events,  go  on  to  the  secondary  school. 
It  is  not  because  facilities  for  higher  education  for  the  blind  don’t 
exist,  or  because  blind  children  cannot  profit  by  them,  but  because 
the  majority  of  our  blind  children,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
economic  or  otherwise,  must  learn  a  trade  and  enter  remunerative 
and  protected  employment  in  early  adult  life.  It  is  true  to  say,  I 
think,  that  many  blind  persons  have  to  enter  employment  which 
gives  but  little  scope  for  their  intellectual  ability.  One  must  re¬ 
member,  too,  they  are  denied  one  of  the  joys  of  the  expert  sighted 
craftsmen,  that  is,  of  seeing  the  products  of  their  skill.  I  regard  it 
as  essential,  therefore,  that  young  blind  people,  that  is,  youngsters 
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between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  20,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  our 
trainees,  should  have  ample  opportunity  for  cultural  education 
during  their  training  period.  They  should  have  a  chance  of  fur¬ 
thering  their  interest  in  literature,  music,  languages,  science,  or 
whatever  it  may  be — at  any  rate  in  all  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  help  them  to  acquire  the  art  of  enjoying  leisure 
and  the  art  of  living,  which  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  education.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  see 
more  time  devoted  in  our  training  institutions  to  cultural  educa¬ 
tion.  If  this  cuts  into  the  time  devoted  to  technical  training  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  training  period  must  be  extended,  then  I  would 
say  extend  it,  but  don’t  cut  out  the  cultural  education.  Some  of 
this  sounds  rather  impracticable,  but  much  can  be  done  and  is  done 
by  the  inclusion  of  cultural  subjects  in  the  training  courses  at 
institutions  attached  to  schools  for  the  blind.  In  training  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  primarily  workshops  and  which  have  a  small 
number  of  trainees  I  know  that  such  matters  are  very  difficult  to 
organize,  though  it  is  to  the  credit  of  many  such  institutions  that 
they  do  what  they  can  in  this  respect. 

I  would  stress  the  importance  of  culture  of  the  body  as  well  as 
of  the  mind.  Physical  training  is  particularly  important  for  the 
blind,  who,  by  the  limitations  caused  by  their  disability,  are  apt  to 
lead  sedentary  lives,  and  it  is  just  as  important,  perhaps  more 
important,  for  women  as  for  men.  Young  persons  should  have 
periods  of  physical  training,  games,  swimming,  if  it  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  during  the  whole  of  their  training'.  Preferably  it  should 
be  given  in  short  spells,  say,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Definitely  it  should  always  be  given  under  a  quali¬ 
fied  teacher  of  physical  training.  What  I  have  said  with  regard 
to  cultural  education  applies  particularly  to  adolescent  pupils.  To 
adults,  those  who  are  in  training  institutions  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  a  trade,  whose  life  outside  of  employment  is,  so 
to  speak,  already  formed,  these  considerations  don’t  apply  with  the 
same  force.  By  all  means  let  them  attend  classes  in  general  sub¬ 
jects  if  they  wish  but  such  attendance  should  be  entirely  voluntary. 
The  same  applies  to  Braille.  Give  them  every  opportunity  of 
learning  Braille  if  they  wish  to,  but  it  is  obviously  ridiculous  to 
force  the  learning  of  Braille  on  a  man  who  has  never  acquired  the 
reading*  habit  and  who,  if  he  learned  Braille,  would  never  use  it. 
His  chief  interest  in  the  morning  paper  may  be  the  sporting  news, 
which,  unfortunately  for  him,  is  not  transcribed  into  Braille. 
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A  FEW  FACTS  FROM  FINLAND. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  often  helpful  to  visit  another  school 
for  the  blind.  On  learning-  that  the  education  of  all  blind  children 
living  in  the  north  of  Finland  is  centralized  at  Kuopio  (Helsingfors 
caters  for  those  in  the  south)  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  turn 
from  outdoor  views  over  lake  and  forest  and  contemplate 
whatever  new  view-points  might  be  offered  by  its  school  for  the 
blind. 

But  it  was  holiday  time — a  three  months’  holiday  (without 
salary  for  the  teachers  !),  when  the  blind  pupils,  along  with  their 
sighted  friends,  enjoy  the  “  home-to-nature  ”  summer  programme 
of  bathing,  fishing,  sailing,  etc.,  with  which  the  Finns  compensate 
themselves  for  their  long  winter. 

There  were  the  buildings  to  see,  however — fine  wooden  struc¬ 
tures  on  granite  foundations,  since  both  materials  are  so  plentiful. 
Like  the  typical  Scandinavian  school  for  the  blind,  Kuopio’s  school 
has  a  spacious  hall,  airy  classrooms,  an  excellent  gymnasium, 
music  and  handicraft  rooms  (weaving  is  the  chief  occupation), 
and  a  museum,  in  addition  to  the  dormitories,  living  rooms,  kitch¬ 
ens,  etc.,  of  a  residential  school.  But  it  has  also  two  “  sauna,” 
i.e.,  bath-houses — the  distinctive  feature  of  any  Finnish  home, 
even  the  most  humble. 

Here  the  ritual  of  the  steam  bath  will  take  place  at  least  twice 
weekly.  Here  is  an  outer  room,  where  clothes  can  be  discarded, 
before  the  bathers,  with  their  bath  whisks  of  birch  twigs,  enter 
the  steam  room.  A  fire  of  pine  logs  burning  in  a  large  stove 
heats  not  only  the  water  from  the  boiler,  but  also  large  stones 
placed  above  the  stove.  Water  thrown  over  these  changes  to  the 
hissing  clouds  of  steam,  in  which  the  bathers  frolic  and,  to  induce 
further  perspiration,  ply  their  birch  twigs  before  soap  and  scrubb¬ 
ing  brushes  do  their  share.  For  the  bravest,  or  perhaps  the 
thickest-skinned,  who  ask  for  more,  there  are  wooden  platforms 
to  mount,  so  that  the  full  advantage  of  rising  steam  can  be  en¬ 
joyed.  To  conclude,  they  sluice  each  other  with  cold  water,  since 
there  is  not  a  lake  sufficiently  handy  for  the  cold  plunge.  In 
winter  the  hardy  males  will  run  straight  from  the  comforting 
steam  to  roll  in  the  deep  snow. 

Surely  these  times  should  count  as  recreation  periods,  for  the 
“  sauna  ”  is  incomparable  in  its  exhilarating  effect.  And  who 
could  fail  to  be  clean  after  such  drastic  efforts? 

Since  it  is  a  custom  of  ancient  date,  it  was  perhaps  the  Finn’s 
love  of  cleanliness  that  made  his  conversion  to  godliness  so  easy 
a  task  for  the  English  missionaries. 

The  school  showed  further  evidence  of  this  dislike  of  dirt,  for 
the  main  building  was  besieged  by  bare-footed  maids,  armed  with 
mop  and  pail.  Splash  went  the  streams  of  water,  and  it  was  no 
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perfunctory  scrubbing  that  was  wearing  down  the  white  boards. 
But  again,  water  and  wood  are  plentiful  in  this  land  of  lake  and 
forest.  Even  the  museum  did  not  escape.  From  stuffed  bird  to 
geological  specimen,  every  article  was  being  washed,  though 
they  needed  it  far  less  than  do  many  of  the  exhibits  reposing  on 
dusty  shelves  in  certain  English  schools.  How  did  they  survive 
the  process?  Who  knows  !  Yet  one  could  but  recall  with  shame 
the  contents  of  other  school  museums,  so  dirty  that  they  sorely 
contradicted  all  teaching  on  hygiene ;  one  had  visions  of  grimy 
stockrooms,  dusty  corridors,  and  .  .  .  but  of  course  we  have  the 
excuse  of  our  smoky  cities. 

Ah,  well  !  the  visit  to  Kuopio’s  school  for  the  blind  was  very 
helpful.  If  only  the  powers  that  be  could  relax  in  a  Finnish  bath, 
too,  we  might  even  have  the  “  sauna  ”  installed  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— IX. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

II — First  Lessons. 

The  “  class-moves  ’  ’  have  been  made  and  the  children  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  geography  teacher.  They  have 
heard  that  they  “  use  maps  and  find  places  in  Miss  or  Mr.  So-and- 
So’s  class.”  We  must  not  disappoint  them.  Going  to  the  pile 
of  the  papier  mache  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  we  place  them 
on  one  of  the  front  row  desks  and  ask  the  children  to  pass  them 
round.  Very  soon  little  hands  and  fingers  are  busy  exploring. 
They  discover  numbers,  lumps,  “  things  like  spots,”  “  something 
like  a  groove,”  or  even  perhaps  :  “  Please,  sir,  a  corner  of  this 
map  is  broken  !  ”  Whatever  it  may  be,  let  them  explore  on  their 
own  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  lesson. 

This  is  not  time  wasted.  If  it  is  the  child’s  first  experience 
of  a  map  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  what  it  is  like  before 
he  begins  to  understand  what  it  represents.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  teacher  should  realize  at  the  outset  that  the 
blind  child  when  using  any  map  for  the  first  time  does  not  see  it 
as  a  whole,  as  does  the  seeing  person.  The  blind  child  at  this  stage 
sees  as  much  as  comes  under  his  fingers  and  no  more.  Later, 
when  he  knows  the  map,  he  will  be  able  to  locate  the  position  of 
his  hands  on  the  map  and  to  demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  in  the  first  instance  he  has  to  be  taught 
this. 
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The  first  ramblings  are  over.  We  should  now  aim  at  some 
definite  order,  directing  the  children  to  look  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  map,  we  ourselves  going  up  and  down  the  gangways 
between  the  desks  and  guiding  the  children  when  necessary.  This 
accomplished,  attention  is  turned  to  the  bottom  of  the  map  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  finally  the  left  hand  side.  We  then  ask  for 
hands  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  map  and  then  to  be  moved 
up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side.  The  children  are  asked  to 
state  whether  they  have  noticed  any  differences  in  the  surface  of 
the  map,  i.e.,  that  it  is  smooth  in  one  place,  in  another  it  is 
“  lumpy,”  or  goes  “  up  and  down.”  This  leads  to  the  idea  of 
land  and  sea.  The  term  “  land  mass  ”  can  be  introduced.  Fig. 
2  illustrates  this  stage  of  the  lesson. 


random  (see  text). 


Fig.  Ill — The  Movement  Factor 
in  relation  to  the  map  of  England 
and  Wales. 


The  idea  of  “  land  and  sea  ”  leads  naturally  to  the  definition 
of  coastline.  If  we  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year 
(i.e.,  September)  we  can  refer  to  the  summer  holidays  and  the 
seaside,  the  shore,  paddling,  cliffs  and  the  like,  and  so  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  the  land  and  the  sea  meeting.  In  Article  VI,  under 
“  Cartography,”  I  recommended  the  idea  of  coastline  being  taught 
by  suggesting  a  line  of  children  standing  with  their  toes  touching 
the  water’s  edge  and  then  drawing  the  shape  of  the  line  so  formed 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  This  is  where  I  use  this  idea,  and  after  a 
number  of  years  I  still  find  it  the  most  successful  method.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  at  this  stage.  I  once  had  a  boy  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  approach  to  the  sea  from 
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the  shore.  He  thought  the  “  sudden  drop  ”  the  only  one  possible. 
At  that  time  he  had  never  been  to  the  seaside.  He  has  since. 
I  repeat,  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

It  is  not  a  very  big  step  to  ask  the  children  to  find  patches  of 
coastline  at  random.  We  again  go  up  and  down  the  gangways, 
giving  help  where  needed.  We  are  teaching  what  coastline  is 
like  on  the  map  and  not  its  shape  at  this  stage.  We  can  direct 
attention  to  the  coastline  of  (or  near)  the  home  region,  and  for 
this  reason  Fig.  2  shows  the  coastline  of  oUr  home  county  only. 

The  next  step  is  now  to  bring  this  new  matter  into  something 
definite  and  orderly.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  blind  child 
does  not  grasp  the  new  map  as  a  whole,  so  we  must  substitute 
something  which  will  help  him  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

If  we  are  using  the  papier  mache  maps  (which  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred  at  this  stage  of  school  geography)  we  ask  the 
children  to  find  number  2  in  about  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
map,  and  then  teach  them  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Next,  we  direct 
them  to  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  and  teach  them  the  Straits 
of  Dover  and  France.  Moving  their  hands  along  the  bottom  of 
the  map  we  find  the  “  toe  and  heel  ”  of  the  Land’s  End  and  the 
Lizard.  From  the  Land’s  End  we  tell  the  children  to  move  their 
hands  upwards  to  try  and  find  Berwick-on-Tweed  once  more. 
This  triangular  movement  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  odd 
bits  of  coastline  and  their  surroundings  become  familiar.  Thus 
the  idea  that  England  and  Wales  is  triangular  in  shape  is  taught. 
Figure  3  illustrates  this. 

This  concludes  the  main  subject  matter  for  the  first  lesson. 
We  have  taught  the  children  (1)  what  a  map  represents,  (2)  how 
to  recognize  land  mass,  (3)  coastline,  (4)  the  triangular  shape  of 
England  and  Wales.  If  time  allows,  we  might  show  them  the 
position  of  the  home  town  and  London. 

The  second  lesson  will  call  for  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and 
perhaps  very  little  new  matter  will  be  taught.  Continuing  the 
triangular  idea  we  can  teach  the  positions  of  the  North  Sea, 
English  Channel,  St.  George’s  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  North  Channel 
and  Solway  Firth.  The  term  “  peninsula  ”  can  then  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  so  on  to  the  Border,  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  River 
Tweed.  Then  come  Scotland  and  Ireland.  When  these  prelim¬ 
inaries  have  been  mastered  we  can  proceed  to  the  natural  regions 
of  our  country.  I  propose  to  give  “  running  notes  ”  and  diagrams 
dealing  with  these  in  the  next  group  of  articles  and  shall  do  so  in 
the  sequence  given  in  Fig.  1  in  Article  VIII. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind — 

30TH  Annual  Report. 

This  report  contains  a  special  article  on  the  report  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  N. 
Joseph.  Dr.  Joseph  remarks  :  “  It  has  been  said  by  certain  special¬ 
ists  that  no  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  this  country  is 
preventable,  which  would  mean  that  more  than  15,000  people  in 
this  country  who  are  blind  to-day  should  not  have  lost  their  vision. 
I  do  not  say  that  is  true,  but  there  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  large 
amount  of  blindness  that  is  preventable.” 

The  report  reveals  the  healthy  state  of  the  Association  and 
shows  how  the  Northern  Committees  get  down  to  “  brass  tacks.” 

The  tables  at  the  end  are  very  helpful,  e.g.,  Table 
M3. — A  classification  according  to  the  most  significant  occupa¬ 
tions  of  453  cases  other  than  those  with  congenital  cataracts.  We 
are  surprised  to  see  that  of  this  number,  10 1  are  miners,  56  general 
labourers,  25  cotton  workers,  20  metal  workers  (not  steel),  15  in 
the  building  trade,  14  stokers,  11  ship  yard  workers  and  11  farm 
workers. 

The  total  blind  population  in  the  area  is  22,191.  In  age 
groups  : — 

1  to  5  65. 

5  to  16  649. 

16  to  21  493. 

Another  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
defective  blind,  of  whom  there  are  2,818. 

There  are  181  home  teachers  in  the  area. 


South-Eastern  and  London  Counties  Association  for  the 

Blind — 28th  Annual  Report. 

We  do  not  know  how,  when  the  new  Regional  bodies  are  in 
operation,  their  annual  reports  will  be  arranged,  but  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  the  comprehensive  reports  issued  by  the  various 
counties  association.  Each  shows  how  different  parts  of 
the  area  are  covered  and  have  their  own  organizations.  One 
only  has  to  glance  at  this  document  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
voluntary  bodies. 

An  extract  from  page  17  is  informative  :  “  The  bureau  and  list  of 
candidates  for  posts  as  secretaries,  home  teachers  and  clerks,  kept 
by  the  Association,  has  been  used  by  several  constituents  during 
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the  year,”  and  again  “  Counties  and  county  boroughs  in  the  area 
continue  to  be  served  by  the  two  big  home  workers’  schemes  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions.  .  .  .  The  two  big 
schemes  are  affiliated  to  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  Incorporated.” 


Berkshire  relates  that  their  two  home  teachers  have  been 
admitted  to  the  county  superannuation  scheme ;  Bournemouth  re¬ 
ports  the  good  attendance  at  socials ;  Brighton  observes  that  the 
handicraft  and  hobby  class  is  appreciated ;  Canterbury  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  by  voluntary 
workers ;  Croydon  tenders  its  thanks  for  the  thousands  of  free 
tickets  received  from  local  cinema  proprietors  and  concert  pro¬ 
ducers ;  Eastbourne  records  that  the  statutory  committee  has  a 
paid  half-time  home  visitor ;  East  Ham  remarks  that  they  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Rotary  Club  for  a  constant  supply  of  white  sticks; 
Essex  Education  Committee  chronicles  a  net  increase  of  106  during 
the  year ;  Essex  County  Association  informs  us  that  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  four  talking  machines ;  Hampshire  mentions  that  there  are 
six  handicraft  classes;  Hastings  runs  a  provident  fund  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  social  games  gatherings ;  Hertfordshire  tells  of  the 
success  of  a  poultry  farmer,  one  of  the  basket  workers ;  the  Isle 
of  Wight  comments  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price  for  articles  made  by  the  blind ;  Kent  speaks  of  the 
interest  of  the  Dartford  tramway  men,  who  provide  an  annual 
outing  to  Margate ;  the  Metropolitan  Society  states  that  779  wire¬ 
less  sets  were  installed ;  the  Middlesex  Association  reports  that  the 
holiday  bungalow  at  Selsey  proved  so  successful  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  house  at  Littlehampton,  on  lease,  with  a  view  to 
purchase;  Portsmouth,  of  course,  refers  to  the  opening  of  the 
Jubilee  Home;  Reading  alludes  to  its  voluntary  car  service;  South¬ 
ampton  describes  the  reorganization  of  its  social  club  activities ; 
Southend  appreciates  the  good  work  of  Toe  H  and  the  Southend 
and  District  Radio  Society;  Surrey  reports  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  home  teacher ;  East  Sussex  recounts  that  at  one  centre  a 
number  of  articles  were  knitted  and  sent  to  a  distressed  area  in 
the  north ;  West  Sussex  discloses  that  the  county  council  has 
approved  of  the  proposal  for  the  home  in  Worthing;  and  West 
Ham  refers  to  the  success  of  the  games  club  organized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Toe  H. 


There  are  18,508  blind  people  on  the  register  : — 


Ages  o  to  1 
Ages  1  to  5 
Ages  5  to  16 
Ages  16  to  21 


4- 

47-  . 
490. 

4°5- 
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South  Wales  and  Monmouth  Counties  Association  for  the 

Blind. 

Special  features  of  this  report  are  two  photographs  of  the 
Association’s  exhibits  at  the  Engineering  Exhibition  at  Cardiff  this 
year.  One  sees  special  appliances  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  industry  and  the  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  the  variety. 

There  are  4,467  blind  people  over  the  age  of  16  in  the  area. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  31ST  March,  1936. 

This  Society  has  1 ,  57  2  blind  people  on  its  registers,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  38  under  the  age  of  16. 

There  are  16  home  teachers  dealing  with  the  unemployable  blind. 
They  are  not  merely  formal  workers,  but  good  friends  to  those 
whom  they  have  under  their  care.  They  do  not  only  visit,  they  run 
eight  social  centres,  which  are  hubs  of  activity.  This  year,  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Association  has  been  a  number  of  compe¬ 
titions  in  reading,  handicrafts,  bulb  growing  and  games.  As  the 
report  says,  “  Great  enthusiasm  is  aroused  in  connection  with 
these  competitions,  which  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and 
there  is  a  keen  spirit  of  rivalry  throughout.  The  members  of  the 
various  centres,  naturally,  are  most  anxious  that  their  own  team 
should  prove  the  winner  and  secure  the  different  trophies  such 
as  cups,  shields,  etc.,  which  have  been  provided  by  this 
committee.  ” 

The  glee  party  had  forty  rehearsals. 

The  St.  Cecilia  Club  is  still  running  strong.  The  clothing  club 
fulfils  its  useful  work,  as  does  the  sick  and  benefit  branch. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  accommodation  at 
the  Society’s  four  houses  at  Pendleton.  Those  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  living  under  circumstances  of  great  distress  are  happily 
sheltered  in  these  homes. 

The  Society’s  home  at  Southport,  the  Godfrey  Ermen  Mem¬ 
orial  Home,  has  had  a  larger  number  of  blind  visitors  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  a  seaside  holiday.  The  report  gives  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  of  the  homes  in  the  northern  area. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Two  Successful  Blind  Divinity  Students.  Mr.  Neil  Robertson 
has  recently  been  chosen  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Avonbridge,  Stirlingshire.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  at  Edinburgh  University  and  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  College.  Shortly  after  his  induction,  Mr.  Robertson  cele- 
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brated  his  marriage.  Reports  testify  that  he  has  made  a 
promising  beginning  in  his  work  at  Avonbridge,  and  we  anticipate 
for  him  a  life  of  quiet  and  efficient  work. 

Mr.  William  Bremner,  M.A.,  was  licensed  this  summer  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  hope  ere 
long  he  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  a  church. 

All  Political  Conferences  take  Notice.  Mr.  John  Brown,  at  pres¬ 
ent  studying  for  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Edinburgh 
University,  was  asked  to  give  a  short  organ  recital  in  the  Usher 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  two  evenings,  to  the  National  Labour  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  become  a  habit  with 
political  conferences  of  whatever  colour. 


BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Our  congratulations  to  Miss  V.  M.  Ludford  on  her  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be  Headmistress  of  the  School  for  Blind  Girls,  Brighton. 

Miss  Ludford  has  been  for  twenty  years  on  the  staff  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  the  many  friends  she  has  made  during  that  period 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  preferment.  She  brings  to  her  new 
school  a  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  in  blind  work  gained 
by  a  long  experience.  We  wish  her  happiness  and  success  in  her 
new  sphere. 

Mr.  A.  Clarke,  of  the  above  institution,  was  successful  in 
July  of  this  year  at  the  Examination  for  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  totally  blind,  was 
educated  at  the  Birmingham  Institution,  joining  the  staff  in  1933 
as  a  teacher  of  music.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Clarke  on  his 
success,  which  those  who  know  him  personally  realize  to  be 
richly  deserved. 


CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
.Selected  Fables  from  Hisop. 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel . Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  Exile . E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans 

Now  We  are  Six . A.  A.  Milne 

Winnie-the-Pooh . A.  A.  Milne 

B.B.C.  Pamphlets — Early  Stages  in  French. 

Early  Stages  in  German. 

French  for  Older  Pupils. 

German  for  Older  Pupils. 
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Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Dimsie  Moves  up  Again . Dorita  F.  Bruce 

Science  in  Wonderland  .  Professor  A.  M.  Low 

Mary  Poppins  .  P.  L.  Travers 

The  Amir’s  Ruby  .  P.  F.  Westcrman 

I  Will  Repay . Baroness  Orczy  (in  Grade  1) 

Bulldog  Drummond  .  “  Sapper  ”  (in  Grade  1) 

Garram  the  Hunter  .  H.  Best 

Flying  Beetle  ...  .  E.  G.  Rochester 

Mary  Poppins  Comes  Back . P.  L.  Travers 

Captain  Starlight  .  P.  Wcsterman 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

The  World  was  Gay  .  ...  Harriet  Powell 

Harry,  the  Peke . Angela  Jeans 

Jane,  will  you  behave? . Vera  Barclay 

Back  to  Treasure  Island . H.  A.  Calahan 

The  Yellow  Cat  .  Mary  Crigs 

By  Cornish  Riviera  Limited . W.  G.  Chapman 

Diamond  Coast . A.  D.  Divine 

Trooper  Useless . L.  Patrick  Greene 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Publications. 

Organ. 

Hollins,  A. — Christmas  Cradle  Song  (14083),  4d.  Melody  in 
A  flat  (14084),  4d. 

Rheinberger — “  Agitato  ”  and  “  Improvization,  ”  Op.  174,  Nos. 
5  and  6  (i4o85)>  5d- 

Rheinberger — “  Romance  ”  and  “  Scherzoso,”  Op.  174,  Nos. 
1  and  2  (13884),  3d.  “  Aspiration  ”  and  “  Contemplation,” 

Op.  174,  Nos.  3  and  4  (13885),  3d.  “  Melodia  Ostinata  ”  and 

“  Finale,”  Op.  174,  Nos.  11  and  12  (13886),  7d. 

Thiman,  E.  H. — Intermezzo  on  “  Wareham  ”  (No.  3  of  Four 
Chorale  Improvizations)  (14020),  4d.  Postlude  on  “  Han¬ 
over  ”  (No.  4  of  Four  Chorale  Improvizations)  (1402 1),  4d. 

Walker,  Ernest — “  Water  Meadow  ”  (No  3  of  Ten  Preludes  on 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  (13887),  4d.  “  Cam¬ 

bridge  Gate  ”  (No.  4  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady  Margaret 
Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  (13888),  4d.  “  Warwick  Haven  ”  (No. 

5  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes) 
(13889),  4d. 
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Piano. 

Bennett,  Sterndale — Rondeau  a  la  Polonaise,  Op.  37  (13890),  7d. 
Greenhill,  Harold — London  Landscapes — 5,  Nelson’s  Column 
(Sailor’s  Song-)  (14087),  4d.  6,  Tower  of  London  (Reverie) 

(14088),  4d. 

Greenhill,  Harold — London  Landscapes — 3,  Rotten  Row  (Galop) 
(13892),  4d.  4,  Horse  Guards’  Parade  (March)  (13893),  4d. 

Moeran,  E.  J. — Summer  Valley  (14089),  5d. 

Moscheles — Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  9-12  (14090),  1/2. 

Mozart — Minuet  in  D,  K  355  (14091),  4d. 

Mozart — Minuet  and  Trio,  from  Symphony  in  E  flat,  K  543 

(13894),  4d- 

Smith,  S. — Chanson  Russe  (14092),  4d. 

Tschaikowsky — Berceuse  in  A  flat,  Op.  72,  No.  2  (14093),  4d. 
Walker,  Ernest — Three  Dedications  (14094),  4d. 

Songs. 

Beethoven — Busslied  (Penitence),  F  :  Bx  natural-E1  flat  (14002), 
5d. 

Brahms — Sommerabend  (Summer  Evening-),  D  :  Bx  flat-D1 
(14096),  4d. 

Bury,  Winifred — I  know  a  Bank,  E  flat  :  Bj-E1  (13900),  4d. 
Handel — Let  other  Creatures  die  (Alto  Recit.  and  Air  from 
“  Jeptha  ”),  B  minor  :  B^F1  (13901),  4d. 

Harty,  Hamilton — Lane  o’  the  Thrushes,  E  :  E-F1  (13902),  4d. 
Hely-Hutchinson — The  Rolling  English  Road,  D  :  D-E1  (13903), 
.5d- 

Oliver,  Herbert — The  Dancing  Lesson,  A  :  C-A1  (14058),  5d. 
Parry — -The  Witches’  Wood  (No.  3  of  English  Lyrics,  Set  9), 
G  :  C— G1  (13904),  3d.  There  (No.  7  of  English  Lyrics,  Set  9), 
G:  Bj-C1  (i39°5),  4d- 

Parry — Whether  I  live  (No.  4  of  English  Lyrics,  Set  9),  A  flat  : 
C-G1  (14097),  4d.  Armida’s  Garden  (No.  5  of  English  Lyrics, 
Set  9),  E  flat  :  D-G1  (14098),  4d. 

Pierce,  D. — The  Enchantment,  A  flat  :  C-F1  (14059),  4d. 

Quilter,  Roger — Fear  no  more  the  heat  o’  the  Sun,  Op.  23,  No.  1, 
F  minor  :  C-F1  flat  (14000),  4d.  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass, 
Op.  23,  No.  3,  E  :  C-E1  (14001),  4d. 

Reger,  Max — Waldeinsamkeit  (The  Quiet  of  the  Woods),  F  : 
C-F1  (14099),  4d. 

Schubert — Trockne  Blumen  (Withered  Flowers),  C  minor  :  D— E1 
natural  (14 100),  4d. 

Strauss,  R. — Ich  trage  meine  minne  (To  none  will  I  my  love), 
D  flat  :  A^E1  natural  (13906),  4d.  Ruhe,  meine  seele  !  (Rest 
thee,  my  spirit  !),  B  flat  :  Bx— E.1  natural  (13907),  4d. 

Thayer,  P. — For  Love  Alone,  B  flat  :  F-F1  (13908),  4d. 
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Willan,  Healey — Shamrocks,  E  :  D-E1  (14101),  4c!. 

Willeby,  C. — So  many  things,  so  little  time,  13  ilat  :  At  tlat-E1 
(‘3909),  4d- 

Two-Part  Songs. 

Greenhill,  Harold — Frolic  (for  Equal  Voices)  (13910),  3d.  Song 
of  the  Fairies  (for  Equal  Voices)  (13911),  qd. 

Shaw,  Martin — Robin  Hood’s  Song  (Two  Sopranos)  (139 12),  3d. 

Four-Part  Songs. 

Bantock,  G.  (arr.  by) — Peter,  go  ring  dem  Bells  (No.  7  of  Ten 
Negro  Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo),  O.  & 
V.S.  ( 1 39 1 3) ,  yd.  All  God’s  Chillun  got  Wings  (No.  8  of 
Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo), 
O.  &  V.S.  (1391 4),  7d- 

Bantock,  G.  (arr.  by) — Deep  River  (No.  9  of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals 
for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo),  O.  and  V.S.  (14c  18),  yd. 
The  Gospel  Train  (No.  10  of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for  Male 
Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo),  O.  &  V.S.  (14019),  gd. 

Chii  rch — A  nthems. 

Greenhill,  Harold — Angels  from  the  Realms  of  Glory  (Christmas), 
Bar  by  Bar  (14081),  yd. 

Sullivan — It  came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear  (Christmas),  V.S. 
(14082),  qd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

2 yth  October,  1936. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  the  Partially  Blind. 

Dear  Editor, 

Will  members  of  the  College  and  any  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  partially-blind  children  send  to  me  any  suggestions 
about  their  better  education  and  training,  and  also  examples  of 
how  hardships  arise,  or  may  arise.  I  should  like  to  have  letters 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  special  committee  dealing  with  this 
matter  will  meet  very  shortly.  Yours  sincerely, 

W.  M.  Stone. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  BLIND 

ESPERANTISTS. 

The  Association  was  formed  last  year  to  encourage  and  help 
blind  people  in  this  country  to  learn  and  make  use  of  Esperanto. 
Its  first  annual  report,  now  printed  in  braille  type,  contains  some 
hints  that  may  be  useful  to  beginners,  and  notes  that  Miss  L. 
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Holden,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  S.  Hawthorne,  Glasgow,  have  been 
successfully  teaching  Esperanto  by  braille  correspondence  during 
the  year.  Miss  Richards  has  taught  Braille  to  several  seeing  Es- 
perantists,  two  of  whom  are  already  copying  books  for  our  braille 
library.  The  addresses  of  the  members,  about  fifty  in  number, 
are  given.  These  are  nearly  all  blind,  but  seeing  Esperantists  in¬ 
terested  are  cordially  invited  to  join. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Miss  E.  Richards,  51  Hibbert  Street, 
York  Road,  Battersea,  S.W.n,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  whom 
the  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling  per  member  should  be 
sent,  is  Mr.  T.  Forster,  Cowshill,  Bishop  Auckland,  Co.  Durham. 


NOTES. 

Under  the  title  “  Foundation  Library,”  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  September,  1936,  contains  an  appreciative  notice  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Hardcastle’s  articles  on  “  School  Geography,”  com¬ 
mencing  :  ”  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  continues  to  print  those 
immensely  helpful  articles  on  the  teaching*  of  geography,  by 
Leonard  Hardcastle.”  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  papers 
are  interesting  to  teachers  so  far  away,  who  necessarily  approach 
this  subject  from  an  entirely  different  angle. 

*  *  *  * 

A  reunion  of  former  teachers  and  pupils  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  10th.  The  gathering  was  an  exceptionally  happy  one,  as 
friends  who  had  not  met  for  several  years  had  the  pleasure  of 
renewing  acquaintance,  and  indulging  in  many  reminiscences. 
The  occasion  was  unique,  for  among  those  present  was  Miss 
Hawes,  who  is  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  her  first  coming  to  teach 
in  Leeds;  and,  also,  Mrs.  Awcock  (Miss  Hawk),  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  headmistress  when  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Leeds  was 
taken  over  by  ihe  School  Board.  During  the  afternoon,  the  prize 
for  the  words  of  the  Blenheim  School  song  was  awarded  to  C. 
Robinson.  A  competition  is  now  open  to  former  pupils  for 
a  musical  setting,  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  Superintendent. 

*  *  *  * 

Melville  Smith,  a  senior  pupil  at  the  Glamorgan  County  School 
for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  has  passed  the  Entrance  Examination  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  London.  He  did  so  well 
that  he  qualified  to  compete  for  the  open  Leverhulme  Scholarship. 
In  the  final  test,  Smith  scored  high  marks,  but  was  not  one  ot' 
the  few  successful  candidates. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  print,  on  the  next  page,  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed 
bv  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  Miss  Cracknall,  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  of  National  Bodies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  College,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Library,  The  Workshops  Association  and  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Minister 
on  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee’s  scheme  and  later  a  supple¬ 
mentary  memorandum  on  that  Committee’s  revised  proposals. 
These  documents  explained  that  the  Joint  Committee’s  scheme  was 
unacceptable  and  put  forward  for  the  Minister’s  comments  their 
own  alternative  plan  of  a  National  General  Council.  The  reply 
of  the  Ministry  is  perhaps  more  interesting  because  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  than  for  its  actual  pronouncements.  It  informs  us  of  some 
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oi’  the  thing's  which  the  Minister  said  to  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
these  the  Joint  Committee  have  found  singularly  unhelpful.  What 
the  Minister  thinks  of  the  idea  of  a  National  General  Council  does 
not  yet  appear.  He  seems  indeed  somewhat  shy  of  offering  any 
opinions  at  all.  He  tells  us,  what  we  have  always  known,  that 
the  Joint  Committee,  or  even  the  local  authorities,  have  no  power 
to  impose  a  scheme  on  an  unwilling  blind  world.  At  the  same 
time  he  takes  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  his  own  powers,  which 
he  seems  to  limit  to  the  making  of  minor  alterations  in  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  his  own  contributions  scheme.  He  says,  in  effect,  “  I 
will  not  father  either  of  your  schemes,  but  shall  wait  until 
you  come  before  me  with  proposals  which  bear  with  them  your 
unanimous  agreement.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  rival 
schemes  are  based  on  fundamentally  divergent  conceptions  the 
outlook  is  not  particularly  hopeful.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
College  and  probably  the  other  National  Bodies  in  Conference 
would  agree  to  the  immediate  absorption  of  the  Union  in  the 
National  General  Council  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
is  susceptible  of  amendment,  but  its  root  idea  that  the  various 
National  bodies,  while  each  preserves  its  identity  and  independ¬ 
ence,  should  join  together  in  an  Advisory  Council,  must  remain. 
Will  the  Joint  Committee,  now  that  they  have  received  the  Minis¬ 
try’s  letter,  be  more  sympathetically  disposed  to  a  point  of  view 
so  different  from  their  own?  We  would  appeal  to  them  to  take 
our  proposals  for  a  National  General  Council  a  little  more  serious¬ 
ly  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  Let  them  make  what  sugges¬ 
tions  they  like  for  its  amendment  and  they  can  rest  assured  that 
any  advances  which  they  care  to  make  will  be  met  half  way. 

Lest  the  situation  degenerate  into  one  of  directionless  drift,  it 
might  be  well  for  the  four  National  Bodies  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  National  General  Council  could  be  set  up  without  further 
delay.  The  grants  which  the  Counties  Associations  pay  to  the 
Union  could,  with  their  consent,  be  handed  over  to  the  N.G.C., 
while  the  other  constituents  would  also  contribute.  Many  of  the 
local  authorities  would  accept  representation,  and  the  presence 
of  several  vacant  chairs  round  the  table  at  the  outset  of  its 
career  need  not  adversely  affect  its  usefulness  from  the  start. 

*  *  *  * 

Blind  Welfare. 

(Reorganization  of  Voluntary  Associations.) 

1  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  refer  to  the  memorial 
and  supplementary  statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Co-ordination  of  National  Work  for  the  Blind,  dealing 
with  the  revised  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  Voluntary 
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Associations  prepared  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations. 

The  Minister  has  informed  those  associations  that  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble  which  have  been 
devoted  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  investigation  of  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  present  organization  of  voluntary  associations,  and  to 
the  formulation  of  their  proposals  for  a  revision  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion ;  and  that,  while  he  is  not  in  possesion  of  all  the  evidence 
necessary,  to  enable  him  to  express  a  considered  opinion  on  the 
particular  issues  involved,  he  fully  sympathizes  with  the  desire  to 
effect  some  simplification  of  the  present  organization. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  reorganization  of  the  regional  bodies, 
the  Minister  agrees  that  there  would  be  advantage  if  a  separate 
regional  area  were  constituted  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  as 
proposed,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  regional  bodies 
should  tend  to  great  efficiency  and  economy.  He  understands 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  two  associations  to  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  and  themselves 
to  urge  upon  the  local  authorities  concerned  the  desirability  of 
giving  effect  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  regions. 

With  reference  to  the  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
National  Bodies,  it  has  been  explained  to  the  two  associations 
that  there  is  only  one  matter  with  which  it  would  be  competent 
to  the  Minister  to  deal  directly  by  way  of  the  Contributions  Scheme 
under  Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and 
that  is  the  suggestion  that  all  contributions  granted  by  local 
authorities  to  central  voluntary  associations  should  be  paid  through 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
the  associations  that  no  contributions  to  the  Association  of  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind  are  included  in  the  current  contributions 
scheme,  and  that  the  contributions  payable  to  the  College  of 
Teachers  and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  under  the  Third 
Schedule  to  that  Scheme  are  required  to  be  paid  through  the 
National  Institute;  and  they  have  been  informed  that  the  Minister 
does  not  consider  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  requiring 
the  numerous  contributions  payable  to  the  National  Library  under 
the  First  Schedule  to  be  paid  through  the  National  Institute.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  contributions  scheme  includes 
provisions  which  make  the  payment  of  contributions  by  the  local 
authorities  conditional  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  voluntary  associations  to  whom  the  contributions  are 
payable. 

The  Minister  has  informed  the  associations  that  he  agrees 
that  where  voluntary  associations  are  largely  supported  by  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  local  authorities,  it  is  desirable  that  the  local 
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authorities  should  be  given  representation  on  those  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  should  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  local  authorities  and  to  the  associations.  He 
also  agrees  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  periodical  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  other 
central  organizations. 

The  Minister  is  at  one  with  the  Joint  Committee  in  desiring 
that  the  voluntary  associations  should  continue  to  render  the 
valuable  services  which  they  have  rendered  in  the  past  to  the 
blind  and  that  those  services  should  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency,  and  he  assumes  that  negotiations  will  be  continued 
with  a  view  to  securing  that  agreement,  without  which  it  will  not 
be  practicable  to  effect  any  changes,  either  in  the  constitution 
of  the  various  bodies  concerned  or  in  the  relations  between  them. 

The  Minister  is  gratified  to  note  that  there  is  complete  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  organizations  represented  on  the  Conference  on 
Co-ordination  of  National  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  as  to  the  need  for  closer  co-ordination  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  various  bodies  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  although  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  should  be  obtained.  He  appreciates  the 
care  with  which  the  organizations  concerned  have  considered  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  he  trusts  that,  since 
all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
which  must  be  the  aim  of  any  reorganization  of  the  existing  ser¬ 
vices,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  those  concerned  to  find  an 
agreed  basis  on  which  reorganization  may  be  founded. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(signed)  C.  R.  Kerwood. 


MIDLAND  AND  WESTERN  BRANCHES. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  two  branches  took  place  at  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  November  14th. 
About  40  members  were  present,  from  an  area  including  Exeter, 
Bridgend  and  Leicester,  an  indication  that  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  College  is  not  lacking.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Edkins,  Superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Midland  Branch. 

Two  papers  were  read.  One  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Chairman 
of  the  Western  Branch,  which  will  appear  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Teacher  of  the  Blind ;  one  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  published 
in  this  number.  Both  provoked  keen  discussion. 
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A  resolution  was  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  in  favour  of 
holding-  annual  general  meetings  in  the  provinces  in  alternate 
years. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  both  speakers  was  proposed  by  Miss 
M.  M.  R.  Caraway  and  seconded  by  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Manager  of  the  Cheltenham  Workshops 
for  the  hospitality  accorded  to  us. 

Please,  Teacher  ! 

i 

By  H.  S.  Edkins. 

I  want  to  look  at  your  work  for  a  moment  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  managers  of  workshops  and  home  workers’  schemes, 
where  your  product  must  be  used.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  technical  instructor,  who  is  mostly  concerned  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  craft  or  occupation,  I  speak  to  the  teachers  in  whose  hands 
the  children  are  from  the  age  of  5  to  16 — 11  years  in  which  the 
teachers  must,  in  addition  to  giving  instruction  in  ordinary  school 
subjects,  influence  as  far  as  possible  the  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  I  am  going  to  be  rather  exacting  in  my  de¬ 
mands,  and  if  I  should  exaggerate  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  you 
must  make  due  allowance. 

During  the  eleven  years  the  child  is  in  your  care  you  must 
remove  all  vices  and  substitute  virtues.  Vices  may  be  due  to 
heredity  or  environment.  You  may  have  difficulty  with  inherited 
vices,  but  with  those  due  to  environment  your  task  should  be 
simple,  for  these  reasons  : — 

(a)  If  home  conditions  are  bad,  the  resident  pupil  is  with  you 

much  more  than  at  home ;  the  ideal  surroundings  and 
atmosphere  in  the  school  will  therefore  outweigh  the  un¬ 
desirable  surroundings  and  atmosphere  of  the  home, 
where  these  exist. 

(b)  Any  bad  example  set  by  parents  or  guardians  in  infancy  or 

during  holidays  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
excellent  example  and  exemplary  conduct  of  teachers 
during  school  time. 

(c)  The  irritability,  hasty  temper,  ill  manners  (and  even  bad 

language)  with  which  the  child  may  be  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  elsewhere  will  be  noticeably  absent  from  the  school, 
where  the  teacher  displays  perfect  manners,  infinite 
patience  and  the  sweetest  of  dispositions. 

Workshop  managers  and  supervisors  of  home  workers’ 
schemes  receive  fresh  drafts  of  recruits  from  the  schools  periodi¬ 
cally.  These  recruits  must  fit  themselves  into  their  new  places 
and  make  new  contacts,  and  they  must  get  on  terms  with  their 
fellow -workers  and  with  the  management.  This  change  from 
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school  to  workshop  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  life  of  the  blind 
person,  and  as  much  help  and  encouragement  as  possible  is  given. 
Gradually  the  recruit  takes  his  or  her  place  and  becomes  known 
to  the  other  workers  and  to  the  management.  The  recruit  may 
be  of  the  type  who  falls  easily  into  position  and  works  quietly, 
without  attracting  very  much  notice.  On  the  other  hand  he  may 
have  some  outstanding  quality  or  characteristic  that  draws  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  causes  which  may  make  him  conspicuous 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  them  are  : — 

A  very  high  standard  of  work  or  exceptional  speed ; 

A  sense  of  humour; 

An  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  workers’  interests ; 

Excessive  industry. 

Other  less  desirable  causes  of  notoriety  are  : — 

Laziness ; 

A  propensity  for  getting  into  debt ; 

Too  familiar  contact  with  the  opposite  sex. 

The  faults  are  not  general,  but  they  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  you  will  know  how  common  or  uncommon  they  arc. 

Now  as  to  what  we  ask  from  you.  The  recruit  to  the  work¬ 
shops  or  home  workers’  schemes 

Must  be  honest  and  industrious  (stock  virtues?); 

Must  be  clean  in  habit,  neat  in  appearance  and  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  able  to  express  himself  intelligently ; 

Must  have  some  conception  not  only  of  his  own  difficulties, 
but  of  those  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  of  the  workshops 
and  management  as  a  whole,  realizing  that  the  interest 
of  all  is  the  concern  of  each ; 

Must  know  that  organizations  and  staff  have  imperfections, 
and  that  patience  on  his  part  is  as  helpful  as  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  management; 

Must  realize  his  own  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  which  means 
that  he  must  have  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  his  own -place  in  the  world  and  maintain 
himself  as  far  as  possible,  exerting  the  maximum  of 
effort  in  this  direction,  rather  than  falling  back  entirely 
on  any  organization. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  we  expect  the  teacher 
to  cultivate  during  the  school  period.  Then  there  is  a  further 
point  of  wider  and  deeper  significance  :  it  is  not  perhaps  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  in  the  school  curriculum  among  the  arts  or  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  taught.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  art  of  living,  and 
it  seems  sometimes  that  we  ourselves  know  but  little  of  it.  Just 
as  the  principles  of  mathematics  are,  to  some  extent,  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  solve  future  problems 
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by  the  application  of  these  principles,  so  something1  should  be 
done,  and  is  done,  to  help  the  pupil  to  form  a  philosophy,  a  set 
of  principles,  to  act  as  a  guide  in  solving  future  problems  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life.  As  you  know,  a  good  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Socrates  and  other  great  teachers  of  old. 
Our  teachers,  who  have  assimilated  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  another  2,000  years  or  so  of  experience  on 
which  to  draw,  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  allow  themselves  to  be  put 
into  the  shade  by  teachers  who  lived  so  long  ago. 

We  all  know  that  the  art  of  living  comprises  more  than  earning 
a  living,  and  paying  the  rent,  and  the  tradesmen’s  bills.  There 
are  the  daily  contacts  with  family  and  relatives,  with  neighbours 
and  fellow-workers,  which  call  for  the  ready  smile,  the  buoyant 
disposition,  and  the  ability  to  look  on  the  bright  side.  There  is  the 
duty  of  maintaining  mental  and  physical  health,  in  order  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  life  and  work,  and  finally  there  is 
the  attitude  of  tolerance  and  sympathy,  and  the  exercise  of  un¬ 
selfishness,  the  making  of  every  effort  possible  to  see  that  the 
other  man  has  the  better  of  the  deal,  whatever  it  may  be,  thereby 
reversing  the  usual  procedure. 

To  sum  up,  you  have  the  moulding  of  the  raw  material  before 
it  comes  to  us.  Often  the  material  is  faulty  in  the  first  place, 
but  by  patient  care,  by  guidance  and  instruction,  and  by  example, 
you  have  to  remove  all  faults,  to  instil  strength  and  character, 
and  in  the  end  you  must  deliver  to  us  the  perfect  product.  This 
is  what  those  who  are  responsible  for  workshops  and  home  work¬ 
ers’  schemes  ask  from  you,  and  if  there  is  any  more  useful  or 
important  work,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 


NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  Conference,  called  by  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  Chester,  on 
Tuesday,  13th  October,  1936.  The  speaker,  Mr.  J.  May,  himself 
blind,  was  for  some  time  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Manchester 
Ramblers’  Club  for  the  Blind  and  is  still  an  enthusiastic  member. 

Rambling  for  the  Blind. 

Practically  everyone  of  normal  health  has  at  some  time  or 
other  rambled  in  the  country  and  felt  the  thrill  and  exhilarating 
freedom  of  getting  away  from  the  busy  town,  with  its  dirty  atmos¬ 
phere  and  noisy  streets.  The  quiet,  the  vividness  of  colour,  the 
solitude  found  in  the  country  give  relief  to  the  body  and  mind 
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of  the  town  dweller,  whose  life  is  one  constant  rush  and  whose 
nerves  must  always  be  on  tension. 

To  the  blind,  however,  the  country  is  an  even  greater  haven 
of  rest,  for  their  life  in  the  city  is  an  even  greater  strain.  When 
they  go  abroad  in  the  streets  their  senses  must  be  unceasingly 
active,  for  with  their  lack,  or  partial  lack,  of  vision  their  hearing 
must  tell  them  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  their  path.  The  roar  of 
the  traffic  is  to  them  as  a  thick  fog  is  to  normally  seeing  people, 
for  the  delicate  sounds,  echoes,  and  other  indications  of  their 
whereabouts  are  dulled  and  often  completely  drowned  by  the  ever- 
increasing  tumult  in  our  modern  city  streets. 

This  relief  of  nerve  strain  is  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  that 
the  blind  derive  from  rambling,  but  added  to  it  are  all  the  other 
pleasures  and  interests  which  everyone,  seeing  or  blind,  finds 
awaiting  him  as  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  and  other 
inheritances  of  the  modern  world  and  plunges  into  the  country 
with  rucksack  and  walking  stick. 

Perhaps  a  lightning  word-picture  of  a  typical  ramble  will  illus¬ 
trate  this  point.  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  morning  in  early  June — 
setting  off  through  the  fresh  warm  air  cleansed  by  the  early  dew, 
with  sandwiches,  raincoat  and  rucksack  carried  comfortably  on 
one’s  back.  The  cheery  greetings  of  one’s  fellow  ramblers  at  the 
meeting  place,  the  train  or  bus  journey  to  the  starting  point  of 
the  ramble  proper,  with  its  interchange  of  news  and  anticipations 
of  a  good  day’s  tramp.  Then  the  grouping  up  before  the  actual 
start,  and  the  leader’s  shout  of  “  Everyone  ready?  ”  Perhaps 
we  are  taking  the  field  path  towards  the  river,  or  perhaps  we  are 
climbing  to  the  higher  ground,  or  possibly  the  woodland  track  will 
be  our  way.  Whatever  course  we  choose  we  are  sure  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  thrill  of  the  many  incidents  of  the  ramble.  The  shout 
from  the  front  of  “  nettles  on  the  right,”  or  “  mind  this  jutting 
rock  on  the  left  ”  ;  the  broken-down  stiles  to  negotiate,  the  narrow 
plank  bridges,  the  marshy  bits  and  the  stepping-stones  across  the 
fast  flowing  streams.  All  these  incidents  lend  variety  and  interest 
to  our  day  and  make  rambling  the  adventure  that  it  alwavs  proves 
itself  to  be. 

I  have  described  a  typical  summer  ramble,  but  there  are  also 
those  in  mid-winter,  when  the  snow  lies  crisply  on  the  ground  and 
the  tracks  and  roads  are  ice-bound.  I,  personally,  like  rambling 
in  winter  best,  for  then  there  are  no  flies  to  pester  one,  the  sun 
warms  without  blistering,  and  one’s  kit  and  one’s  clothes  never 
grow  too  heavy.  There  are  others  who  absolutely  revel  in  blis- 
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tering  sunshine  and  a  fly-ridden  atmosphere,  people  who  shiver  at 
the  thought  of  rambling  in  the  cold  weather  and  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  wet  and  slipping  on  ice. 

The  Manchester  and  District  Club  rambles  in  all  weathers 
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and  goes  out  regularly,  summer  and  winter.  We  are  perhaps 
very  fortunate  in  having  every  possible  type  of  country  within 
easy  reach,  and  in  being  able  to  draw  on  the  various  ramb¬ 
ling,  climbing  and  other  clubs  of  the  city  for  our  helpers. 
Cheshire  offers  us  flat  field  paths,  riverside  walks  and  shady  wood¬ 
lands  ;  Lancashire  provides  us  with  moors,  lakes  and  beacon- 
pikes  ;  and  Derbyshire  with  the  heights  of  the  Peak  district  and 
magnificent  dales.  With  these  three  counties  on  our  doorstep, 
and  Yorkshire,  with  her  miles  and  miles  of  heather-covered  moor¬ 
land,  we  should  be  able  to  make  our  rambling  really  worth  while, 
and  I  assure  you  we  do.  The  club  has  scaled  the  highest  peaks 
in  Derbyshire,  has  wandered  lazily  amid  the  flowers  and  trees  of 
Cheshire,  and  has  felt  the  breeze  which  blows  unceasingly  by  the 
pike-houses  of  Lancashire. 

And  now  for  a  few  short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
rambles  of  the  past  four  years.  That  glorious  Whit-Sunday  of 
1933,  when  every  stream  offered  an  excuse  for  the  discarding  of 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  indulgence  in  that  habit  of  the  bovine 
of  standing  knee-deep  in  the  cool  water.  A  day  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  when  we  awakened  to  find  the  city  wrapped  in 
fog.  A  very  small  party  literally  groped  their  way  to  the  station, 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  beautifully  clear  sunny  day,  when  the 
train  reached  the  high  ground.  We  tramped  14  miles  over  hills 
white  with  frost  and  returned  to  fog-bound  Manchester  fit  and 
happy.  That  same  winter  found  us  scrambling  up  a  frozen  water 
course  and  walking  through  deep  snow  at  a  height  of  1,200  feet. 
This  last  summer  we  rambled  through  Delamere  Forest,  and  on 
invitation  visited  the  beautiful  gardens  of  “  Tirley  Garth,”  near 
Tarporley,  where  we  were  allowed  to  handle  many  rare  foreign 
plants  and  flowers.  Last  month,  we  walked  down  the  famous 
Lathkill  Dale  in  Derbyshire.  In  its  upper  part,  white  limestone 
cliffs  rise  sheer  from  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Lathkill  river.  The  path 
at  this  point  consists  of  boulders  strewn  in  a  rough  line.  Lower 
down  the  path  was  under  water,  owing  to  the  river  being  in 
spate,  and  we  were  obliged  to  scramble  on  the  loose  scree  to 
avoid  wet  feet. 


Then  there  are  such  rambles  as  the  one  on  a  Saturday  in  March, 
1934,  when  we  visited  Bolton  and  traced  the  various  spots  con¬ 
nected  with  the  life  of  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning  mule,  which  helped  to  revolutionize  the  cotton  trade  of 
the  world.  We  passed  the  tiny  cottage  where  he  was  born,  still 
with  its  roof  of  thatch,  and  still  sheltering  a  family.  We  visited 
the  “  Hall  i’  th’  Wood,”  an  ancient  house,  half-timbered  and 
built  of  wattle  and  daub,  where  he  designed  and  built  his  mule. 
Now  it  is  a  museum,  and  our  party  was  able  to  handle  the  old 
furnishings  and  kitchen  utensils,  while  the  narrative  of  the  cura¬ 
tor,  who  spoke  with  a  decided  Lancashire  accent,  made  the  hap- 
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penings  of  past  centuries  very  vivid  and  real.  Our  ramble  in  the 
Bronte  country  in  1935  was  noteworthy.  We  visited  Haworth 
Parsonage,  the  home  of  that  unhappy  family,  and  we  tramped 
by  Wuthering  Heights,  which  was  also  the  Wythens  of  Halliwell 
Sutcliffe’s  book.  Then  there  is  our  annual  ramble  in  the  Green¬ 
field  district,  when  we  visit  the  Ashway  Gap  Water  Works.  Every 
year  we  find  fresh  interests  by  the  reservoirs,  and  we  always  enjoy 
our  visit  to  the  castle-like  house  in  the  water  works  grounds, 
where  we  have  tea  with  the  engineer  and  watermen,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Water  Board. 

In  the  winter,  besides  the  rambles,  we  arrange  special  visits 
to  places  of  interest.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  places  we  have 
visited  :  a  telephone  exchange,  a  printing  works,  a  gas  works, 
water  works,  electricity  works,  a  brewery,  a  bakery,  a  railway 
signalling  school  and  control  room,  an  aeroplane  assembling*  shop 
and  aerodrome,  a  fire  station,  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  College 
of  Technology,  Central  Library,  Cathedral,  Assize  Courts,  Blue- 
coat  School,  and  B.B.C.  You  will  agree  that  this  list  carries  with 
it  much  interest  and  education.  We  have  also  two  annual  events 
which  are  as  popular  as  any.  They  are  the  summer  outing  by 
motor  coach  to  some  seaside  resort  or  country  town,  and  our 
reunion  social  in  the  winter,  when  we  entertain  all  the  seeing 
friends  who  have  helped  us  during  the  year. 

Now  for  the  more  serious  side,  the  organization  of  a  rambling 
club  for  the  blind.  The  main  requirements  are,  firstly,  a  sufficient 
number  of  blind  people  who  are  keen  and  will  help  the  club  to 
get  on  its  feet.  Secondly,  an  adequate  number  of  seeing  helpers 
who  are  willing  and  have  the  aptitude  to  guide  blind  people;  and, 
thirdly,  a  supply  of  leaders  who  know  the  country  well  and  can 
choose  routes  to  suit  those  they  are  to  lead.  These,  then,  are  the 
essential  points  to  be  considered  before  launching  such  an 
enterprise. 

To  help  you,  perhaps  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  we  run  our 
club  in  Manchester  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We  have  a  fluctuating 
membership  of  blind  and  seeing  people,  numbering  about  80,  the 
attendances  at  rambles  averaging  20.  The  proportion  of  seeing 
help  is  approximately  one-third,  which  we  find  quite  adequate. 
Rambles  are  held  alternately  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays, 
weekly  in  the  summer  and  fortnightly  in  the  winter.  We  arrange 
our  programmes  every  six  months,  and  these  are  published  and 
circulated  in  Braille  and  inkprint.  Rambles  are  classified  into 
three  groups  :  “A,”  rambles  for  the  experienced;  “  B,”  for  the 
less  energetic;  and  “  C  ”  (held  only  on  Saturday  afternoons  in 
the  summer),  easy  strolls  of  about  five  miles  for  those  who  cannot 
manage  more  strenuous  walks.  There  are  roughly  three  districts 
in  which  we  walk — Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire — and  we 
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visit  each  in  rotation.  Our  programmes  give  the  following  de¬ 
tails  :  day  and  date  of  ramble,  class,  district,  meeting  place,  hour 
of  meeting,  time  of  train  or  bus,  fare,  and  leader’s  name.  We 
have  a  system  of  maximum  charges.  On  Saturdays  the  cost 
never  exceeds  8d.,  and  on  Sundays  1/6.  Any  excess  is  made  up 
from  a  particular  fund,  which  we  raise  by  special  efforts  and 
donations.  The  cost  of  running  the  club,  postage,  printing,  etc., 
is  met  by  the  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling.  There  are  two 
committees  :  the  executive,  consisting  of  five  blind  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  two  seeing  helpers, 
which  manages  the  finance  and  arranges  the  social  functions.  The 
second  committee,  comprising  three  seeing  rambling  experts,  with 
a  blind  chairman,  arranges  the  rambles  and  finds  suitable  leaders. 
The  club  has  two  general  meetings  each  year  to  discuss  the  past 
and  future  programmes.  The  chief  cost  of  our  rambles  is  that  of 
fares  and  tea.  We  always  carry  our  food. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  events  which  took  place  during 
the  past  summer  which  may  interest  you.  The  first  was  the  week¬ 
end  at  Hartington  Hall,  a  delightful  old  house  now  used  by  the 
Youth  Hostels  Association.  To  reach  this  we  walked  down  the 
River  Dove  from  Buxton,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  spent  the 
night  in  double-decker  beds.  The  next  day  we  walked  another 
12  miles  over  the  tops,  back  to  Buxton.  This  week-end  was  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  of  the  Y.H.A.,  stewards  and  mem¬ 
bers,  who  rallied  round  and  helped  in  every  way  to  render  our 
stay  enjoyable.  The  second  event  was  the  walk  from  Bolton  to 
Lytham  by  three  of  our  men  members,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 
Their  leader  was  Mr.  Ralph  Rooney,  of  Bury,  a  75-year-old  Lan¬ 
cashire  man,  who  has  walked  from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s. 
One  of  the  men  was  about  60,  and  the  other  two  were  in  their 
twenties.  For  the  latter  the  walk  was  a  foot-slog,  but  for  the 
older  men  it  was  a  feat  to  be  proud  of  and  one  that  they  will  not 
forget.  The  first  31  miles  were  quite  enjoyable,  but  that  last 
four  over  brickbats  and  drain  pipes  (owing  to  the  widening  of  a 
busy  road)  were  not  so  pleasant.  The  actual  time  taken  was 
eleven  hours,  of  which  two  were  spent  off  the  road  for  refreshment. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  of  our  varied  and  numerous  experi¬ 
ences  since  the  Manchester  Club  was  formed,  but  time  will  not 
permit,  and  I  trust  you  have  heard  quite  enough  to  make  you 
want  to  start  rambling  right  away. 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— X. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

Ill — The  Home  Region. 

Having  taught  the  general  triangular  shape  of  England  and 
Wales  and  the  names  of  the  surrounding  seas,  the  next  step  is 
to  arrive  at  the  “  home  region,”  and  so  get  down  to  “  real  ” 
geography.  As  the  work  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  is 
very  important  at  this  point,  I  propose  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  illustrate  how  we  deal  with  our  own  district, 
i.e.,  Leeds  and  its  surroundings. 

All  teachers  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  textbooks  of  regional 
geography  which  commence  with  “  Daisy  and  Tom  ”  drawing  a 
plan  of  their  classroom  one  lesson,  their  school  the  next,  their 
walk  to  school  and  so  on.  The  idea  behind  such  schemes  is 
perhaps  threefold  :  (a)  to  convey  the  impression  that  geography 
is  a  “  living  subject  ”  of  everyday  affairs,  ( b )  that  certain 
phenomena,  i.e.,  hills  and  valleys,  river  systems,  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  can  be  observed  in  the  school  locality,  (c)  that  having  learnt 
to  read  these  phenomena  on  a  map  of  his  own  neighbourhood  the 
pupil  will  be  able  to  recognize  similar  details  on  a  map  of  an 
unknown  district,  and  so  to  picture  the  country  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy. 

This  threefold  aspect  is  present  in  our  schemes.  We  wish 
our  children  to  realize  the  “  living  character  ”  of  geography.  We 
use  the  home  region  for  this  purpose,  and  we  also  teach  our 
children  how  to  use  the  map  by  moving  from  the  home  region. 
It  is  this  third  aspect  which  I  consider  so  vital  in  the  teaching 
of  geography,  and  consequently  I  have  used  the  term  “  Movement 
Factor  ”  to  define  it. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  lesson.  The  papier  mache  maps 
of  England  and  Wales  have  been  distributed.  We  rapidly  run 
over  the  triangular  shape  of  the  country  to  make  sure  of  the 
ground.  This  done,  we  direct  the  pupils  to  find  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  once  more.  This  time,  however,  we  concentrate  on  the 
children  grasping  the  idea  of  coastline,  as  represented  on  the 
map.  We  ask  them,  therefore,  to  trace  the  coastline  downwards, 
and,  walking  down  the  gangways,  we  notice  how  they  ‘‘  frame  ” 
at  it.  We  find  some  who  do  not  understand  what  we  mean,  or 
who  run  “  off  the  lines,”  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  little 
individual  attention.  At  this  stage  we  are  not  concerned  with 
names  of  places,  general  shape,  or  any  other  feature.  We  merely 
want  the  children  to  learn  how  to  recognize  coastline. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  disheartened  if  results  do  not  follow 
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immediately.  He  must  make  sure  that  the  children  can  do  this 
work  before  proceeding  further.  The  papier  mache  maps  are  much 
easier  for  the  inexperienced  child  to  handle  and  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  “  M^ps  and  Guides  ”  at  this  stage.  The  teacher  must 
use  every  device  he  can  think  of  to  achieve  success,  and  must 
insist  at  the  outset  that  the  pupils  do  as  he  directs. 


Fig.  IV — Arrival  at  the  Home  Region  and  “  Movement  "  from 

Leeds. 

When  we  are  satisfied  that  the  children  can  follow  coastline 
quite  easily,  we  return  to  Berwick  once  more,  and  direct  them 
from  there  to  Newcastle,  past  Sunderland  to  Middlesbrough.  We 
then  point  out  the  curve  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  past  Whitby  and 
Scarborough  to  Flamborough  Head,  Bridlington  Bay  to  Spurn 
Point,  and  then  up  the  Humber  to  Hull.  Telling  the 
children  to  hold  Hull  with  their  right  hands,  we  ask  them  to  place 
their  left  hands  beside  it  and  then  to  move  them  to  the 
left,  or  westwards,  and  trace  the  groove  to  the  dot  which 
we  tell  them  represents  Leeds.  We  repeat  the  process  a  few 
times.  Some  of  the  children  offer  information  about  their  holi¬ 
days  at  Scarborough  or  Bridlington,  and  interest  grows. 

We  now  concentrate  upon  Leeds.  We  ask  the  children  if 
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they  have  ever  been  in  Leeds.  Some  see  the  joke  and  answer 
“  We  are  in  it  now,”  others  are  not  quite  so  sure.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  many,  but  there  are  children  who  have  some 
idea  that  because  geography  is  a  school  lesson  it  must  refer  to 
some  other  sphere  of  existence  altogether.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  dispel  this  notion  and  talk  about  the  places  in  which 
our  children  live  and  how  they  come  to  school,  i. e . ,  by  bus, 
train  or  tram.  This  leads  to  bus  stations  and  then  to  “  Leeds 
Bridge  ”  and  the  River  Aire.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to  refer 
to  the  map  and  show  how  rivers  are  represented. 

We  cannot  stay  too  long  at  Leeds  this  lesson,  so  we  move 
on  to  find  other  towns.  By  moving  towards  the  top  of  the  map 
we  reach  Harrogate,  and  then  by  going*  to  the  right  from  that 
point  we  arrive  at  York.  We  have  now  the  position  of  four 
towns — Leeds,  Hull,  Harrogate  and  York.  Finding  Leeds  once 
more  we  move  downwards  and  discover  Sheffield  and  Doncaster, 
or  by  going  to  the  left  we  reach  Bradford. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  another  stage.  We  are  dealing  with 
inland  towns  in  addition  to  coastal  ones.  The  children  must  be 
trained  to  hold  a  town  with  one  hand  and  find  another  town  with 
the  free  hand.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  Movement  Factor  in 
detailed  Regional  Geography . 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  now  clear  why  I  consider  this  part  of  the  geography 
teaching  so  critical.  Once  this  phase  is  passed  the  later  work 
will  be  much  easier.  One  lesson  will  not  suffice,  and  the  teacher 
must  not  be  discouraged  if  it  takes  three  or  four  before  his  class 
has  mastered  the  work.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  lessons  in  detail 
for  all  the  natural  regions  of  England  and  Wales,  but  from  the 
one  I  have  sketched,  the  enthusiastic  teacher  can  work  out  others 
for  his  own  home  region.  It  is  but  a  step  to  enter  into  the  scheme 
of  ”  natural  regions  ”  from  this  point,  for  the  home  region  is 
part  of  one  of  the  natural  regions,  as  outlined  in  Article  VIII  of 
this  series. 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Appointment  of  Blind  Minister. — The  Rev.  William  Murray, 
M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Scottish  Church  at  Gartmore, 
near  Aberfoyle.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Edinburgh  Blind  School,  and  thereafter  took  the  M.A. 
degree  at  Edinburgh  University  with  first  class  honours  in  phil¬ 
osophy.  That  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
held  several  charges,  but  in  the  interests  of  union  of  the  former 
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United  Free  Church  and  Established  Church,  he  resigned  his 
charge  at  Saline,  Fife,  last  year.  Since  then  he  has  been  kept 
busy,  but  his  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  appointment 
to  Gartmore. 

Music  Success. — Mr.  John  Brown,  a  blind  student,  at  present 
studying  for  his  Mus.  Bac.  Degree  at  Edinburgh  University, 
has  recently  won  the  Niecks  Memorial  Prize  of  five  pounds.  There 
is  more  honour  attached  to  this  success  than  the  financial  reward 
suggests  and  Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  congratulated. 

In  last  month’s  notes  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown 
played  the  organ  at  the  Labour  Conference  in  Edinburgh  and  was 
rash  enough  to  suggest  that  other  political  bodies  should  follow 
this  lead.  I  did  not  intend  that  other  parties  should  scrap 
their  own  beliefs  and  adopt  the  Labour  platform,  but  only  that  they 
should  follow  the  Labour  example  and  pay  good  money  to  good 
blind  musicians  for  playing  good  music. 

Blind  Man’s  Success  in  Municipal  Election. — Mr.  Gold,  a  bas¬ 
ket  maker  in  the  workshops  at  Dundee,  was  this  month  elected 
to  the  Dundee  Town  Council  in  the  Socialist  interest.  He  has 
been  blind  since  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  for  many  years 
past  has  made  a  study  of  municipal  affairs. 


A  SIMPLE  TEACHING  DEVICE. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T. 

.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which 
Woolworth’s  showers  upon  our  mass-production-fed  age  is  a  five- 
inch  globe — for  6d.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  fortnight’s  pocket 
money  the  writer  was  able  to  make  a  simple,  but  effective,  piece 
of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night.  There 
must  be  many  equally  enthusiastic  and  self-denying  members  of 
society  among  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and  1 
therefore  propose  to  describe  the  construction  of  this  device  for 
their  benefit. 

A  cubical  box,  with  9-inch  sides,  is  used,  and  the  globe  is 
supported  inside  this.  It  must  be  removed  from  its  stand,  and  a 
meccano  rod  (about  10  inches  long)  must  be  passed  through  it. 
The  globe  can  be  anchored  to  the  rod  by  using  two  corks  on  the 
rod,  inside  the  two  halves  of  the  globe.  The  globe  is  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  point  of  the  box.  The  latter  is  laid  on  its 
side,  and  the  lid  has  a  suitable  slot  to  act  as  a  peep-hole. 

One  side  of  the  globe  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  torch-bulb, 
which  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  box,  level  with  the 
equator.  The  effect  is  improved  by  lining  the  box  with  black 
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paper  to  reduce  reflection,  and  by  shielding  the  bulb  from  the 
eye  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  cardboard. 

The  rod  projects  from  the  top  of  the  box  and  is  used  to  rotate 
the  globe.  It  will  be  obvious  to  almost  any  partially-sighted  child 
that  half  of  the  world  is  in  darkness,  while  the  other  half  is  in 
light — although  a  student  of  politics  might  prefer  to  say  that  99% 
of  it  is  in  the  dark  all  the  time. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  AND  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
EDUCATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Powers  of  the  Trust. 

To  assist  blind  or  partially-blind  persons  of  either  sex  to 
obtain  : — 

(a)  Advanced  education ; 

(b)  Training  to  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

Candidates  are  not  limited  to  inhabitants  of  Hampshire  or  the 

Isle  of  Wight,  though  such  candidates  are  given  preferential 
consideration. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  c/o  Messrs.  Hellard,  Bechervaise  &  Birkett,  132  High 
Street,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  * 
Sunderland, 

2nd  November,  1936. 

Dear  Editor, 

Home  Teachers  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  find  pastime  occu¬ 
pations  requiring  neither  expense  nor  much  skill. 

After  hearing  a  newspaper  appeal  read  aloud,  several  blind 
persons  in  Durham  County  offered  to  do  six-inch  squares  of  plain 
knitting  for  the  Personal  Service  League. 

These  squares,  when  joined  together  make  blankets  for  the 
unemployed  in  distressed  areas.  Remnants  of  wool  can  be  begged 
from  friends  and  neighbours  very  easily  I  find,  and  the  knitters 
become  very  enthusiastic.  The  address  to  which  the  squares  are 
sent  is  :  The  Personal  Service  League,  37  and  38  Grosvenor  Place, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Winifred  M.  Speight 

(Home  Teacher). 

*  *  *  * 
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Springfield,”  51  Beaver  Lane, 

S.  Ashford,  Kent, 

23 rd  November ,  1936. 

I  he  Home  Ieaching  Service — Past,  Present  and  Future. 
Dear  Editor, 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  Magazine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commenting  on  a  few  points  raised  in  an  article  on  the 
above-mentioned  subject  which  appeared  in  your  October  issue? 
The  points  I  have  in  mind  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  tendency 
of  local  authorities  to  appoint  fewer  blind  home  teachers,  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  some  members  of  the  College.  The 
writer  gives  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  appointments,  with¬ 
out  stating  whether  or  not  she  considers  them  a  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  policy  pursued.  In  view  of  the  insight  into  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  service  displayed  in  the  article, 
coupled  with  the  flimsy  pretexts  advanced,  I  gladly  assume  that 
the  writer  does  not  subscribe  to  them,  but  merelv  slates  what  she 
considers  to  be  the  reasons  governing  the  action  of  the  responsible 
agencies. 

In  order  that  those  interested  may  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  position,  I  take  up  the  points. 

It  is  stated,  firstly,  that  the  additional  cost  involved  by  the 
need  for  a  guide  militates  against  the  employment  of  a  blind  home 
teacher ;  secondly,  that  the  presence  of  a  guide  is  apt  to  restrict 
confidence  and  cause  embarrassment ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  blind  person  to  keep  records  without  seeing  assistance. 
Such  are  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  blind  home  teachers 
given  in  the  article.  I  will  deal  with  them  point  by  point. 

Additional  expense.  Granted — additional  expense  is  involved. 
The  implication,  however,  that  it  is  more  costly  to  blind  welfare 
funds  is  entirely  erroneous.  Of  course,  it  costs  more  to  employ  a 
blind  person  in  this  sphere,  as  in  any  other;  so,  too,  it  costs  money 
to  maintain  a  blind  person  without  employment.  Local  authori¬ 
ties  carry  obligations  for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  blind 
persons. 

The  following  will  accurately  reveal  the  true  financial  position. 
A  blind  home  teacher  in  this  area  receives  ^26  guide  allowance, 
and  guide’s  travelling  expenses  accounts  for  a  further  ^10  annual¬ 
ly  (an  over-estimate  considering  the  rail  and  road  concessions  avail¬ 
able).  The  total  additional  cost  is  therefore  jQ 36  a  year.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  seeing  teacher  takes  the  post,  thereby  saving  the 
^36.  No  workshops  are  available  in  this  area,  so  the  displaced 
home  teacher  becomes  a  home  worker,  costing  the  authorities  ^20 
to  the  employing  agency,  plus  £26  augmentation  of  earnings — 
a  total  of  ^46.  Is  it  not  obvious  that,  on  purely  financial  grounds, 
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the  blind  home  teacher  has  100%  of  the  argument?  Considered 
proportionately  the  position  is  even  more  in  his  favour.  For  every 
pound  of  additional  expense  incurred  in  employing  a  blind  home 
teacher,  nearly  five  finds  its  way  into  the  blind  community,  where¬ 
as,  authorities  responsible  for  home  workers’  schemes  would  be 
justifiably  proud  if  they  could  show  that  forty  shillings  accrued  to 
the  benefit  of  their  workers  for  every  twenty  pounds  incurred  by 
local  authorities.  It  may  be  that  money  spent  on  the  employment 
of  a  blind  home  teacher  is  derived  from  one  fund  and  that  saved 
retained  in  another;  that,  if  desired,  could  easily  be  adjusted. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  point,  namely,  embarrassment  and 
restricted  confidence  due  to  the  presence  of  a  guide.  “I,  too, 
cannot  see,  Mrs.  X,”  and  “  This  is  the  person  assisting  me,” 
usually  calls  forth  something  like,  “  Then  you  know  what  it  is 
like,”  and,  to  the  guide,  “  What  a  good  work  you  are  doing  !  ” 
The  blindness  of  one,  combined  with  the  helpfulness  of  the  other, 
almost  invariably  establishes  complete  confidence;  in  fact,  the 
ability  to  gain  the  trust  of  a  newly-blinded  person  is  the  blind  home 
teacher’s  strong  point.  I  do  not  doubt  that  anyone  wishing  to  be  a 
friend  can  win  confidence  from  a  person  struggling  with  blindness, 
but  the  bond  of  a  common  handicap  more  quickly  opens  the  way  for 
a  blind  person.  I  put  the  point  to  a  seeing  secretary  of  a  blind 
welfare  committee  who  is  in  intimate  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  blind  people — it  raised  a  smile. 

In  days  long  past,  when  salaries  were  abominably  low,  the 
service  was  not  calculated  to  attract  the  highest  type,  and  the 
blind  home  teachers,  who  gave  more  than  value  for  money,  could 
not  afford  to  subsidize  their  guide  allowances  from  their  own 
pockets,  with  the  result  that  they  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
cheapest  of  child  labour  for  guidance. 

Assuming  that  the  teacher  employed  is  of  good  intelligence, 
the  remote  possibility,  it  is  no  more,  of  embarrassment 
can  be  safely  discounted.  The  possession  of  the  certificate 
of  the  College  is  surely  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  intelligence  and 
suitability.  Embarrassment,  if  it  existed  at  rare  intervals,  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  services  guides  frequently 
render,  services  which  are  in  addition  to  those  of  the  home  teacher, 
and  not  a  substitution.  I  will  give  one  instance. 

A  blind-deaf  man  lives  alone,  and  during  the  course  of  lessons 
in  the  manual  alphabet,  in  Moon,  and  later  in  Braille,  and  in  two 
handicrafts,  the  guide  of  a  home  teacher,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  scoured  pots  and  pans,  cleaned  his  floor  and  cooked 
a  hot  dinner,  the  visits  ending  in  what  was  for  this  lonely  soul 
an  all  too  rare  treat.  Further,  this  guide  has  brought  the  same 
man  into  the  town  and  put  him  up  for  the  night  in  order  that  he 
might  get  to  hospital,  a  long  train  journey  distant,  in  time  to  see 
his  doctor. 
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Were  the  saving  effected  by  the  employment  of  a  blind  home 
teacher  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
guide’s  wages,  he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  employ  a  better 
type  of  guide  than  is  sometimes  found. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  keeping  records. 
The  blind  man  is  accustomed  to  added  difficulties ;  wherever  he 
turns,  and  whatever  he  does,  difficulties  present  themselves.  He 
does  not  usually  mind  having  to  take  extra  trouble  to  overcome 
his  handicap,  and  the  obstacle  in  question  is  surmountable.  The 
blind  home  teacher  is  an  expert  Braillist,  usually  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  Braille  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  required  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Library.  Braille  case  sheets  can  be  kept ;  forms  to  be  filled  in 
can  be  memorized  or  brailled  ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  any  form 
giving  both  question  and  answer  could  be  typed.  Employing 
agencies  are  generally  loud  in  proclaiming  that  one  of  their  aims 
is  to  promote  the  employment  of  the  blind;  and,  this  being  so, 
surely,  where  they  themselves  require  a  particular  piece  of  paper 
to  record  certain  information,  they  could  arrange  for  the  typed 
edition  to  be  copied  in  the  office.  Usually,  however,  a  blind  home 
teacher  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  seeing  assistance.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  as  much  right  to  such  help  as  has  the  sighted 
secretary  of  an  organization  for  the  blind.  The  greater  part  of 
such  assistance  is  forthcoming  from  some  intimate  member  of  his 
family  circle,  or  close  friend,  whose  interests  are  identified  with 
the  blind  home  teacher’s. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  blunders  are  made  both  by 
seeing  and  blind  home  teachers,  but  error  is  common  to  all  walks 
of  life  and  proves  nothing.  I  am  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  good  service  is  rendered  to  the  blind  community  by  both 
seeing  and  blind  persons  engaged  in  this  work.  Strategists  tell 
us  that  the  best  form  of  defence  is  attack,  but  where  defence  is 
really  sound  aggression  is  unnecessary,  and,  as  room  exists  in 
the  home  teaching  service  for  blind  and  seeing  alike,  I  need  not 
pursue  the  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  A.  Acott. 

A  CRAFT  INSTRUCTOR  LOOKS  AHEAD. 

By  Frederick  Burville. 

At  last  some  real  concern  is  being  shown  as  to  how  craft 
instructors  train  blind  men  and  women  in  the  various  trades  which 
they  practise.  To  those  seeing  men  and  women  who  are  sincerely 
out  to  give  the  highest  service  in  return  for  salaries  received,  and 
to  the  noble  army  of  voluntary  workers,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few 
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suggestions,  which  are  intended  to  be  constructive.  In  attempting 
to  pool  my  experience  I  am  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  me  and  craft  teachers  in  general ;  and  whilst  I  am  anxious 
not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  honest  workers,  we  must,  I 
think,  look  squarely  at  results  if  we  are  to  improve  existing 
methods. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  existing  methods  right  away. 

A  workshop,  with  training  department  attached  :  in  the  work¬ 
shop  are  six  to  eight  seeing  men  employed  in  doing  the  difficult 
parts  of  articles  under  construction.  Here  is  a  definite  assumption 
that  blind  men  cannot  reach  a  standard  high  enough  to  complete, 
let  us  say,  a  laundry  hamper.  What  standard  is  aimed  at  in  this 
training  department,  which  presumably  is  to  fill  the  workshop  in 
the  future?  Is  it  conceivable  that  people  who  accept  the  foregoing 
as  a  fundamental  truth  are  prepared  to  employ  a  certificated  craft 
instructor?  Surely,  there  is  no  room  for  him,  since  those  for 
whom  he  is  working  are  convinced  he  cannot  produce  workmen 
because  his  pupils  are  blind. 

Let  us  take  another  method  employed  to-day.  Again,  a  work¬ 
shop,  with  training  department  attached  :  here,  commercialism 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
training  department  should,  all  the  time  and  as  fast  as  it  can, 
produce  for  commercial  reasons.  Surely  in  this  instance,  too,  a 
trainer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
a  man  be  preferred  who  could  turn  out  the  goods  speedily. 

Now  we  will  consider  a  third  method.  We  find  well-intentioned 
but  inexperienced  people  trying  out  all  kinds  of  gadgets,  designed 
to  assist  the  blind  workman  to  achieve  first-class  results. 
Comment  here  is  superfluous  to  those  practical  men  and  women 
who  know  the  limitations  of  a  blind  workman,  be  he  ever 
so  good.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  those  teachers 
who  have  found  certain  appliances  beneficial,  let  me  draw 
a  picture.  Some  time  ago  I  was  a  silent  auditor  of  a 
discussion  between  a  good  practical  man  and  a  gadget  specialist. 
The  former  has  had  many  years’  experience  with  the  blind,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  an  expert  knowledge  as  to  what  blind 
men  can,  and  cannot,  achieve  in  basket  making.  Out  of  courtesy 
he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  other  less  experienced  man  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  So  full  of 
gadgets  was  he  that  I  imagined  him  as  resembling  a  pedlar,  or 
the  White  Knight  in  “  Through  the  Looking  Glass.”  When  asked 
politely  if  by  the  aid  of  his  equipment  he  could  get  baskets  made 
as  good  as  those  he  could  see  around  him,  he  answered,  “  Quite 
as  good,”  to  which  I  might  have  retorted,  “  Go  thou  and  teach 
likewise  and  save  the  expense  of  such  bulky  equipment.” 

Now  let  us  examine  ourselves  as  servants  to  the  blind  indus¬ 
trialists.  We  can  be  grouped  roughly  into  three  classes.  Firstly, 
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those  who  work  sincerely  for  the  people  in  their  charge,  seeking 
always  to  discover  and  develop  sound  qualities  in  them, 
who,  because  of  their  true  knowledge,  practical  ability  and  vision, 
are  not  merely  content  to  look  back  on  past  achievements,  nor 
even  content  with  things  as  they  are,  but  encourage  their  pupils  to 
become  worthy  citizens  in  a  world  which  is  changing.  Second¬ 
ly,  well-intentioned  theorists,  zealous,  but  seldom  successful. 
Thirdly,  opportunists,  most  of  whom,  apart  from  being  craftsmen 
of  varying  calibre,  are  dull,  uneducated  and  entirely  without 
imagination.  This  group  will,  to  ensure  its  own  preservation, 
presume  upon  the  ignorance  of  its  pupils  and  thus  establish  among 
them  an  inferiority  complex. 

This  sounds  pretty  bad.  You  may  say,  “  What  sort  of  a  teach¬ 
er  is  this,  and  with  what  authority  does  he  write?  ”  I  am  a  man, 
totally  blind,  with  28  years’  experience,  during  which  time  I  have 
lived  with  all  three  classes.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look 
up  the  January  issue  of  our  magazine  you  will  find  some  sugges¬ 
tions  of  mine  made  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Geo.  Symes, 
which  I  venture  to  hope  may  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

1 —  Suitable  boys  and  girls  from  schools  for  the  partially  sighted 

to  be  trained  to  take  responsible  posts  as  craft  teachers. 

2 —  Suitable  boys  and  girls  from  schools  for  the  blind  to  be  trained 

for  the  same  profession  to  work  as  subordinates  to  the 
partially  sighted. 

3 —  At  the  end  of  the  specified  training,  students  should  take  a 

preliminary  examination,  and  if  found  to  be  suitable  should 
receive  not  less  than  four  years’  workshop  experience  before 
entering  for  the  “  Craft  Instructors’  Diploma.” 

4 —  It  should  be  obligatory  for  aspiring  craft  teachers  to  mix  with 

blind  people  and  take  an  active  part  in  their  everyday 
pursuits. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  at  Cloth  workers’  Hall,  on  25th  June, 
1936,  a  symposium  was  held  in  the  afternoon  on  the  Report  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  opened  the  session  and  then 
called  upon  Sir  John  Parsons  to  address  the  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  a  brief  but  interesting  paper,  the  speaker  dealt 
with  a  problem  which  must  have  confronted  every  blind  welfare 
committee  and  every  home  teacher.  We  quote  Sir  John’s  closing 
remarks  : — 

“  I  want  to  say  something  about  one  particular  group  of 
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cases  among-  the  schedules  examined.  These  are  the  cases  with 
senile  cataract.  To  any  ophthalmic  surgeon  it  is  monstrous  to 
suggest  that  people  with  ordinary  senile  cataract  are  blind  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  probably  where  the  definition 
comes  in.  Many  of  these  people  are  only  temporarily  blind,  but 
definitely  refuse  to  submit  to  an  operation.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  make  them  submit  to  an  operation,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  important  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  people  who  have 
a  condition  which  is  definitely  amenable  to  surgical  treatment; 
if  they  will  not  submit  to  treatment,  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.” 

The  task  of  persuading  or  compelling  elderly  people  to  submit 
to  an  operation  is  a  difficult  one.  They  belong  to  a  generation 
which  shrinks  instinctively  from  the  idea  of  surgical  treatment, 
and  the  experience  which  many  of  them  have  had  as  hospital  out¬ 
patients  has  done  nothing  to  allay  their  fears.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  induce  an  elderly  person  to  have  cataract  removed  will 
know  how  deep-seated  are  the  prejudice  and  the  terror  which 
must  be  overcome. 

Without  further  comment  we  suggest  three  questions  which 
are  worth  consideration  and  discussion  : — 

1 —  If  we  coerce  a  patient  into  submitting  to  an  operation,  are 
we  trespassing  on  his  individual  liberty? 

2 —  Is  the  fear  with  which  an  elderly  patient  approaches  an 
operation  likely  to  react  on  his  nervous  system  and  to 
increase  the  shock  of  the  actual  treatment? 

3 —  If  a  person  with  senile  cataract  refuses  to  have  an  opera¬ 
tion,  should  he  be  excluded  from  the  register  of  the  blind? 


POEMS  BY  E.  D.  MURRAY. 

( Gowans  &  Gray,  Limited.) 

By  A.M.R. 

“  E.  D.  Murray  ”  is  possibly  an  unfamiliar  signature  to  many 
readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  but  they  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  “  E.D.M.”  :  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  an 
old  friend  in  a  new  role. 

This  little  book  is  the  fruit  of  a  busy  man’s  leisure  hours,  the 
mirror  of  his  more  intimate  moods  and  thoughts,  an  outlet  for 
the  expression  of  a  generous  and  sensitive  spirit.  In  the  Passage 
of  the  Years  we  see  the  uncompromising  goodness  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Scottish  home  in  which  it  was  formed  : — 

”...  Childhood  and  youth 

Return,  and  all  the  sparing  ways  of  thrift 
Within  that  narrow  house,  the  rebel  days 
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Ol:  growth,  and  swift  uprisings  of  the  soul 
Against  a  world  that  hemmed  the  world  too  close. 

“  How  well-imagined  now,  how  clearly  known, 

What  then  was  but  a  half-thought  loosely  felt, 

And  most  forgotten  in  self-centredness, 

The  many  lovely  things  that  ruled  that  house, 

The  great  high  courage  of  humanity 

That  seemed  so  cold  and  bleak,  yet  was  the  keep 

And  very  stronghold  of  a  fortitude, 

Unspoken  love  of  heart  that  could  not  speak 
In  deep  repression  of  impatient  rage, 

Which  bore  out  proudly  to  its  nobler  aims, 

Like  some  great  tree  that  breaks  or  e’er  it  bends, 

And  loses  rather  branches  of  itself 
To  save  its  stiffened  prime.  On  other  side 
The  warm  outpourings  of  a  simple  heart 
In  a  rich  bounty  that  could  not  withhold 
Her  instant  love  from  all  she  held  so  dear.” 

Although  the  method  of  expression  varies  from  the  unrhymed 
pentameter  to  light  little  songs  in  the  Scots  dialect  and  equally 
light  lyrics  in  English,  the  message  of  these  verses  is  constant 
faith  in  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  of  the  individual  soul 
through  the  power  of  love. 

“  It  is  the  spear,  the  spear  of  Love  itself, 

Which  hurts  us  forward  to  our  place  of  peace — 
Christ’s  human  weapon  of  His  Church  on  earth, 

To  touch  my  soul  and  yours,  all  human  souls, 

Into  the  crises  of  their  pilgrimage 
To  win  or  lose  the  passage  of  the  day.” 


DONCASTER  AND  DISTRICT  HOME  TEACHING 

ASSOCIATION. 

West  Riding  County  Council’s  New  Scheme. — Councillor 
Hannah  Clark  described  to  a  Doncaster  Gazette  representative 
how  the  Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  to  readjust  contributions  paid  by  them  to 
voluntary  blind  associations. 

Hitherto  the  County  Council  have  contributed  to  the  Doncaster 
Association,  as  to  other  voluntary  associations  in  the  West  Riding, 
£2  a  year- for  each  blind  person  living  in  the  West  Riding  but 
under  the  association’s  care,  and  £20  per  annum  for  each  West 
Riding  home  worker  supervised  by  a  home  teacher  attached  to 
the  Association. 
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The  County  Council  now  propose,  on  the  ground  that  the 
home  teachers  are  not  properly  qualified  to  help  and  advise  in  the 
crafts  performed  by  the  home  workers,  to  employ  a  supervisor, 
who  would  have  a  travelling  van  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  blind 
and  to  distribute  materials  and  equipment  and  themselves  employ 
the  home  teachers  to  work  among  the  unemployable  blind  only. 
The  voluntary  associations  would  then  be  doing  no  work  for  the 
West  Riding,  and  therefore  would  not  be  entitled  to  grants  from 
the  County  Council. 

There  are  nine  home  workers  living  in  the  West  Riding  but 
under  the  care  of  the  Doncaster  and  District  Association.  Under 
the  existing  scheme  these  nine  workers  are  all  adequately  super¬ 
vised  by  one  of  the  two  home  teachers  employed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Four  of  them  are  stocking-knitters.  Mrs.  Paxton  was 
trained  in  an  institution  and  thoroughly  understands  this  work. 
She  visits  the  four  workers  once  fortnightly  to  help  and  instruct 
them;  recently  she  spent  a  whole  day  with  one  of  them. 

Such  personal  supervision  would  be  impracticable  under  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  County  Council. 

Of  the  remaining  five  home  workers  three  are  piano  tuners. 
The  other  two,  one  a  tea-seller  and  the  other  a  hand  knitter,  are 
both  visited  regularly  and  supplied  with  materials. 

It  may  be  that  in  districts  where  there  are  men  workers  making 
mats,  brushes,  baskets  and  the  like  the  new  scheme  will  be  a  help. 

The  two  home  teachers  attached  to  the  local  association  meet 
the  committee  every  Monday  morning  at  Miss  Clark’s  home,  and 
give  a  report  of  the  blind  people  they  visited  during  the  previous 
week,  of  the  lessons  they  gave,  and  any  other  assistance  they  were 
able  to  render.  Thus  the  association  knows  from  week  to  week  of 
the  progress  of  its  members,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  them. 

If  the  County  Council  took  over  it  would  mean  the  Association 
relinquishing  its  register  of  the  blind  people  for  whom  it  caters  in 
the  West  Riding,  its  home  teachers  would  no  longer  report  to 
them,  and  thus  their  only  contact  would  be  gone. 

She  did  not  know,  Miss  Clark  went  on,  exactly  how  the  County 
Council  were  going  to  apply  their  scheme,  but  she  thought  it  could 
not  have  so  personal  a  touch  as  the  work  of  the  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  blind  people  would  lose  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
little  considerations  afforded  them  by  the  latter — considerations 
which  made  their  lives  so  much  easier  and  happier.  Officialdom 
was  bound  to  be  impersonal.  If  a  blind  person  were  in  need,  the 
voluntary  association  was  able  to  give  assistance  immediately, 
whereas  if  the  County  Council  had  to  be  approached  the  matter 
would  have  to  wait,  perhaps  for  weeks  or  months,  until  the  next 
committee  meeting,  when  it  could  be  considered. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  congratulate  the  Council  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciations  on  having-  passed  at  its  meeting  on  the  10th  of  December, 
with  almost  complete  unanimity,  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  Union,  in  co-operation  with  other  national  bodies, 
enquire  into  the  practicability  of  setting  up  forthwith  a 
National  General  Council  on  the  lines  already  agreed  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (Incorporated),  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  and  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union  be  empowered  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.” 
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The  College  will  gladly  co-operate  in  any  such  effort,  for  it, 
like  the  other  national  bodies,  is  tired  of  talk  and  wishes  that 
something  should  at  last  be  done.  We  also  have  pleasure  in 
printing  below  a  brief  statement  issued  by  the  national  bodies 
in  conference,  of  the  position  as  it  appears  to  them. 

The  Memorandum  is  written  in  clear  and  untechnical  language 
and  should  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  both  to  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  to  local  authorities. 

Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Conference  on  Co-ordination  of 
National  Work  for  the  Blind,  embodying  information  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Memorial  and  Supplementary  Statement 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Health  on  30th  April  and  nth 
June,  1936,  respectively . 

1.  The  Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National  Work  for 
the  Blind — consisting  of  representatives  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (Incorporated)  and  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind — desire  to  draw 
attention,  in  the  following  brief  statement,  to  the  views  of  the 
four  national  bodies  on  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  associations  prepared  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  to  their  own  proposals  for 
a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare. 

2.  On  30th  April,  1936,  after  the  issue  of  the  original  scheme 
of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  (dated  nth  October,  1934), 
a  Memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Health  by  the 
aforesaid  bodies,  and  on  nth  June  a  Statement  supplementary 
to  the  Memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  following  the 
publication  in  June,  1936,  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  revised  scheme. 

3.  The  bodies  presenting  the  Memorial  had  one  fundamental 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  make  an  individual  institution,  with 
a  programme  and  needs  of  its  own,  the  central  co-ordinating  body 
of  blind  welfare.  They  contended  that  any  agency  with  executive 
functions  and  money  raising  activities  would  be  unsuitable  for 
such  a  position.  They  pointed  out  that  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  in  many  respects  comparable  with  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  blind,  and  was,  in  addition,  a  productive  business 
organization — competitive  money  raising  was  among  its  activities, 
and  it  appeared  to  the  national  bodies  that  any  scheme  for  placing 
the  Institute  in  a  paramount  position  over  bodies  with  specialized 
and  well-defined  functions  could  not  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
suitability,  and  that  the  Joint  Committee’s  choice  was  partly  due 
to  paucity  of  information. 
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4.  In  placing  their  case  before  the  Minister  of  Health  the 
four  bodies  set  out  in  Appendices  to  their  Memorial  their  respec¬ 
tive  objects  and  activities,  clearly  showing  how  each  carries  out 
a  specific  service  to  blind  persons  in  the  particular  spheres  of 
education,  employment,  recreation  and  social  welfare. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Health  in  his  reply  to  the  Memorial  states 
that,  while  in  favour  of  some  simplification  of  blind  welfare  ser¬ 
vices,  there  are  provisions  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  scheme  with 
which  he  is  not  able  to  deal  and  upon  which  he  can  give  no 
decision.  He  ends  with  the  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  find  an  agreed  basis  on  which  reorganization  may  be  founded. 

6.  The  Conference  on  Co-ordination  had,  for  their  part,  alreadv 
formulated  a  scheme  for  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare,  to  the  principle  of  which  the  four  bodies  forming  the  Con¬ 
ference  have  subscribed.  This  scheme  has  been  placed  before 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  was  previously  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.  It  is  designed  to 
co-ordinate,  without  interfering  with  the  performance  of,  the 
specialized  functions  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops,  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the1  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  makes  provision  in  its  constitution  for 
adequate  representation  of  local  authorities,  of  blind  persons  and 
of  the  regional  and  national  work  carried  out  on  their  behalf. 

7.  The  suggestions  for  the  constitution  of  the  National  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  have  been  drafted  in  broad  outline  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  of  changes  in  scope  and  in  detail  to  meet  any  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  which  may  arise.  A  copy  of  the  scheme  is 
set  out  in  an  appendix.  [The  scheme  has  already  been  printed 
in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  so  is  not  included  here.] 

4th  December,  1936. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[xxiv  +  344  pp.  Edward  Arnold,  7s.  6d.  net.] 

This  fine  educational  survey  represents  the  work,  continued 
over  some  years,  of  the  Joint  Educational  Research  Committee  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  The  Committee  was  strengthened  by  the  inclusion 
of  well-known  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  together  with  a  number  of  eminent  educationists  out¬ 
side  the  blind  community.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  main 
parts,  with  valuable  appendices,  and  the  whole  range  of  blind 
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education  from  the  pre-school  child  to  the  adolescent  trainee  is 
covered  in  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  various  age 
groups,  the  administrative  and  health  problems,  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  emotional  life  of  a  person  deprived  of  sight. 

The  very  marked  modern  attitude  to  education  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  workshop,  the  gymnasium,  and  in  social  relations  shows 
this  to  be  the  result  of  exhaustive  and  diligent  enquiry.  The  whole 
book  has  been  written  in  a  readable,  attractive  style.  It  can  be 
recommended  to  all  teachers  who  value  a  thoughtful  appraisement 
of  the  theories  underlying  their  practice.  To  teachers  in  all  kinds 
of  special  schools  it  is  invaluable,  and  of  course  in  schools  for  the 
blind  it  will  be  the  standard  work  for  years  to  come.  The  appendix 
dealing  with  physical  education  and  the  reports  to  the  committee 
by  orthopaedic  experts  is  in  itself  a  highly  valuable  document, 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  interested  in  modern  ideas  on 
physical  training. 

[The  foregoing  review  is  reprinted  from  The  Schoolmaster, 
and  is  interesting  as  an  estimate  published  in  a  paper  which  deals 
with  education  in  all  its  branches.  A  fuller  review,  written  by  one 
who  has  special  knowledge  of  blind  work,  will  appear  in  our 
February  issue.] 


CHOIR-TRAINING  AND  THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 

By  John  Hunter,  F.R.C.O. 

[Note. — Mr.  Hunter  has  been  for  many  years  organist  in  Kirkcaldy 
and  is  a  well-known  musician  in  and  outside  of  Fife.  As  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Dorian  Choir  he  has  a  reputation  in  music  circles 
throughout  Scotland.  I  am  certain  that  all  readers,  musicians 
and  otherwise,  will  find  Mr.  Hunter’s  article  interesting  and 
instructive. — H.M.L.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  article  on  this  subject  for 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and  frankly  I  find  it  very  difficult. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  choirs  now  for  some  thirty  years, 
with  constantly  varying  success,  and  I  still  feel  that  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  I  should  not  like  to  sit  for  the  R.C.O. 
Choir-training  Examination  now.  I  do  not  think  from  a  study  of 
the  syllabus  that  it  would  be  easy  to  pass.  It  is  not  in  accord 
with  my  experience,  for  it  is  largely  concerned  with  the  training 
of  boys — English  boys,  who  seem  to  be  a  different  breed  from  the 
Scots  variety,  vocally  and  otherwise.  Boys  do  not  concern  us  in 
Scotland,  except  as  a  mixture  with  girls  in  our  juvenile  choirs, 
which  is  a  different  matter.  Indeed,  I  think  the  R.C.O.  wrong 
in  laying  such  stress  on  boys’  training,  for  that  mostly  concerns 
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only  cathedral  and  large  parish  church  choirmasters.  And  what 
proportion  of  R.C.O.  men  fill  those  posts?  Everywhere  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales  the  women’s  voices  predominate,  and  it  is 
so  in  all  free  churches  in  England  and  in  the  smaller  established 
churches  as  well,  where  most  average  organists  and  practically  all 
blind  organists  officiate,  so  I  will  not  apologize  further  for  dealing 
only  with  mixed  choirs. 

The  church  choir  is  a  vexed  question  in  most  congregations 
to-day.  Blind  people  suffer  much  from  it  because  they  are  blamed 
— I  mean  their  blindness  is  blamed  on  many  occasions  when  the 
fault  lies  in  other  circumstances  altogether.  Churches  are  notori¬ 
ous  for  confusion  of  thought  on  most  matters,  and  the  choir  is 
responsible  for  endless  controversy.  There  are  few  congregations 
nowadays  where  the  voluntary  choir  functions  smoothly,  whether 
under  a  blind  or  a  seeing  conductor.  If  a  seeing  organist  makes 
rough  weather  of  it  he  gets  away  with  it  as  a  rule,  but  if  a  blind 
man  has  the  same  misfortune  there  will  be  plenty  to  jump  on  him 
and  make  the  fact  of  blindness  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  with¬ 
out  any  substantial  argument  as  to  how  or  why  it  is  so. 

I  can  remember  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  started  work  in  a 
small  country  parish,  how  the  weekly  choir  practice  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  event,  and  one  could  depend  on  a  full  turn-out  in  all  weathers. 
At  that  time,  with  no  experience,  I  got  on  swimmingly,  my  only 
difficulty  being  to  find  music.  T  hadn’t  even  a  hymn  book  then. 
But  that  is  all  changed  now.  I  work  in  a  large  industrial  town, 
where  the  people  are  often  on  “  shifts,”  where  evening  school 
occupies  the  young  folk  considerably,  and  where  there  are  picture- 
houses  and  countless  other  attractions,  including  young  men  with 
motor  bikes  and  pillions.  It  is  the  same  everywhere  and  the 
choir  practice  suffers  almost  to  extinction.  We  have  all  the  music 
we  need  now,  but  no  choirs  to  sing  it. 

Congregations  still  make  a  great  to-do  about  appointing  a  man 
who  has  a  reputation  for  choir-training,  even  if  he  cannot  play  the 
organ  at  all,  and  then  the  man  finds  no  choir  to  master.  That  is 
why  we  are  cursed  so  much  by  the  appointment  of  school  singing 
teachers  (a  new  breed  of  incompetents  mostly)  to  organ  posts. 
I  have  observed  much  of  this  in  recent  years,  but  I  don’t  know  of 
a  single  case  where  the  singing  teacher  has  made  a  successful 
organist  and  choirmaster  ! 

However,  I  am  perhaps  going  off  the  rails  a  bit.  The  real 
questions  interesting  the  readers  of  this  article  are,  I  take  it,  how 
can  we  train  the  blind  student  to  do  the  work  of  a  choirmaster,  and 
what  are  likelv  to  be  his  difficulties  when  or  if  he  gets  a  choir  to 
manage. 

I  don’t  believe  the  matter  has  ever  even  remotely  worried  the 
authorities  in  blind  music  schools  A  little  text-book  knowledge 
was  all  I  ever  had,  and  that  is  less  use  here  than  in  almost  any 
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other  subject.  The  blind  music  student  must  get  good  voice¬ 
training  whether  he  has  a  voice  or  not.  He  should  be  attached  to 
a  church  choir  in  the  vicinity  and  made  to  put  in  his  practices  faith¬ 
fully.  Most  church  organists  will  be  more  than  delighted  to  have 
him,  and  he  must  be  voiceless  altogether  before  he  will  be  much 
below  the  average  member,  and  in  that  case  he  had  better  go  to 
baskets  or  some  other  employment.  He  should  be  made  to  learn 
many  hymns  and  anthems,  and  should  do  a  lot  of  sight-reading. 
By  that  I  mean  he  should  practise  singing  at  first  “  sight  ”  of 
Braille,  and  he  should  also  practise  playing  hymns  at  the  organ  off 
vertical  score.  Considerable  facility  in  playing  s-a-t-  with  right 
hand,  and  bass  with  feet,  can  be  attained  with  practice  and  in  an 
emergency  it  is  useful.  I  strongly  advise  careful  preparation  for  all 
choir  practices. 

This,  I  think,  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  at  school,  but  it 
should  be  done  thoroughly.  The  taking  of  school  choir  practice  is 
worse  than  useless,  though  playing  for  it  may  be  a  very  helpful 
experience. 

When  he  gets  a  post,  what  peculiar  difficulties  are  likely  to 
meet  him?  There  are  some,  undoubtedly,  and  saying  they  don’t 
exist  is  not  going  to  aid  very  much.  I  think  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  the  discipline.  Human  beings  are  queer,  but  not  generally  bad- 
hearted.  Choirs  are  made  up  of  three  main  elements — skittish 
youngsters,  who  are  out  for  fun  in  and  out  of  season ;  soberer 
folk  in  their1  mid-twenties  ;  and  soured  elderly  folk,  some  of  whom 
are  possibly  members  of  the  management  or  kirk  session.  Failure 
to  quell  the  skittishness  of  the  first  element  will  mean  trouble  with 
the  last.  I  have  had  a  deal  of  it.  “  Keep  them  working  hard  all 
the  time  ”  is  the  best  cure  for  all  the  evils.  Prepare  everything 
before  coming  to  practice  and  keep  them  at  it  till  they  are  dead 
tired.  Don’t  indulge  in  too  much  separate  part  work,  for  the 
others  get  wearied.  If  you  must  do  one  part  at  a  time,  have  that 
part  handy  in  Braille,  and  get  it  over  quickly.  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  always  have  the  separate  parts,  for  I, 
at  any  rate,  find  it  very  difficult  to  isolate  a  single  part  from  a 
memorized  vertical  score.  It  was  easier  in  the  old  M.D.  M.G. 
days,  but  perhaps  the  younger  men,  who  have  never  known  any¬ 
thing  but  vertical,  may  not  have  my  difficulty.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  slog  away  as  much  as  possible  all  together. 

A  good  choir  secretary  is  almost  indispensable.  Have  a  man 
for  this  job.  A  girl  may  be  nicer  to  work  with,  but  a  man  is 
better  in  a  crisis.  It’s  the  women  who  give  most  of  the  trouble 
in  choirs,  and  they  will  take  supplementary  admonitions  from  a 
male  secretary,  which  would  only  get  their  feathers  up  worse  if 
they  came  from  a  lady  secretary,  of  whom  they  would  probably 
be  jealous  any  way.  Yes,  a  good  man  secretary  is  half  the  battle 
won. 
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Then  we  come  to  another  difficulty — conducting-.  The  little 
reputation  I  have  as  a  choirmaster  (and  the  reason  why  I  am 
writing  this  article)  is  based  on  the  success  of  a  choir  not  con¬ 
nected  with  a  church  at  all,  a  choir  which  has  hardly  ever  sung 
to  an  instrument.  This  involves  beating  time  and  indicating 
wishes  with  hands.  Of  course,  this  comes  into  church  work  also, 
and  might  come  in  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  at  present.  In 
a  sense  it  may  be  easier.  To  play  and  listen  too  is  no  small  task, 
and  may  often  be  virtually  impossible.  To  stand  up  without  sight 
in  front  of  a  choir  and  indicate  a  score’s  interpretation  by  hand 
to  their  eyes  does  need  some  initial  courage.  That  is  all  it  needs 
though.  After  you  have  braved  the  start,  whether  you  see  or  not, 
success  depends  just  on  your  natural  talent  for  the  task.  I  know 
good  seeing  musicians  who  are  absolute  idiots  in  this  position, 
and  there  are  more  than  a  few  blind  men  who  have  done  well  in 
it.  I  know  the  shrinking  dread  a  blind  man  has  from  “  making 
the  start  ” — haven’t  I  experienced  it?  We  have  never  “  seen  ” 
it  done,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  actions.  I  have  been  doing  it 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  to  this  day  I  don’t  know  how  I  differ 
from  or  agree  with  other  men.  I  got  a  chance  to  take  over  a 
small  choral  society,  and  started  with  no  previous  knowledge  and, 
so  to  speak,  my  courage  in  both  hands.  I  knew  that  all  conduc¬ 
tors  had  their  own  methods  and  reflected  that  I  might  have  mine. 
I  have  now  conducted  before  all  the  big  choirmasters,  from  Sir 
Walford  Davies  to  Sir  Hugh  Roberton,  by  way  of  Granville 
Bantock,  Jacobsen  and  others.  None  has  called  me  in  question, 
several  have  been  kind  enough  to  refer  in  complimentary  terms 
to  my  work  in  private.  Indeed,  the  blind  man  will  never  receive 
anything  but  kindness  at  the  hands  of  competent  or  eminent  seeing 
musicians.  His  usual  enemies  are  the  mean,  pettifogging  church 
manager,  and  the  pompous,  ignorant  and  utterly  unmusical 
parson. 

There  are  many  amusing  excuses  for  not  appointing  a  blind 
man  invented  by  these  people.  At  least  they  would  be  amusing 
if  they  did  not  spell  tragedy  for  so  many  of  us.  There  is  one 
that  may  have  its  roots  in  honest  concern.  There  are  so  many 
small  churches  where  the  salary  is  insufficient  for  anyone  to  live 
on,  and  in  whose  neighbourhood  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
organist  picking  up  enough  teaching.  Here  there  is  a  genuine 
fear  that  the  blind  candidate  may  become  something  of  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  church.  After-care  departments  of  schools  and 
the  home-teaching  societies  involved  should  make  it  thoroughly 
understood  that  any  financial  responsibility  will  be  theirs.  Act¬ 
ually  a  man,  even  with  a  salary  of  £25,  will  in  time  get  a  modest 
living  almost  anywhere  in  this  country.  There  are  so  many 
musical  interests  to-day  in  our  smallest  villages. 

May  l  quote  my  own  experience  when  I  started  a  generation 
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ago.  My  kirk  paid  me  £25.  I  got  £ 6  from  an  organ  recital, 
£6  from  playing  at  dances,  10/-  from  accompanying  at  a  store 
concert,  and  £2  10s.  from  teaching — about  £<\o  in  all.  When 
I  left  the  village  I  had  ^45  from  the  church,  had  given  up  dances, 
had  handed  over  to  a  war  fund  the  proceeds,  of  a  recital,  had 
suspended  the  conducting  of  two  choral  unions  for  “  the  dura¬ 
tion,”  and  had  made  about  ^150  by  teaching.  A  blind  man  still 
holds  that  post.  There  had  been  much  natural  growth  and  choir¬ 
training  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  it. 

If  a  young  man  has  a  choir  which  is  at  all  a  representation 
of  four  parts,  he  should  go  at  it  with  much  unaccompanied  work. 
Though  he  must  still  memorize  as  meticulously  as  ever,  there  is 
not  the  same  danger  from  sudden  lapses  as  he  has  to  fear  when 
playing  all  the  time.  Any  individual  seeing  friend  will  show  you 
the  main  beatings,  any  style  of  performing  them  will  do  to  begin 
with,  and  you  will  soon  develop  manner  and  a  grace  of  your  own. 
Make  things  clear,  that  is  the  one  essential. 

I  think  the  position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  ideally  suited 
to  the  blind.  Every  district  needs  a  professional  musician  of  this 
type,  and  there  are  not  many  seeing  men  to-day  willing  to  foster 
the  job  with  patience.  They  are  out  for  big  appointments  in 
schools.  The  old-time  organist-choirmaster-music  teacher  is 
dying  out,  but  there  will  always  be  the  need  for  him,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  more  blind  men  getting  the  church  jobs,  which  are  the 
kernel  of  the  situation.  Blind  men  can  fill  these  positions  if  they 
have  tact  and  patience,  and  if  they  get  some  financial  support  at 
the  outset  from  their  schools  or  home  societies. 


SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  held  on  7th  November, 
1936,  in  the  premises  of  the  Perth  and  Kinross  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read.  There  was  a  fairly  good  attendance 
and  a  discussion  on  the  new  form  of  the  examination  in  Braille  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Halliday. 

He  said  that  his  reason  for  questioning  the  new  method  of 
testing  candidates  was  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  home 
teaching  profession  holding  a  high  status,  and  to  gain  this 
applicants  for  situations  must  have  good  qualifications  to  show. 
Braille  was  a  subject  where  the  highest  standard  only  should  be 
accepted.  We  could  not  know  much  about  the  reading  of  Braille, 
but  the  writing  test,  which  used  to  be  a  list  of  some  twenty  words 
and  a  passage  dictated  had  been  altered.  The  twenty  words  were 
retained,  but,  instead  of  dictation,  a  passage  in  Grade  I  Braille 
had  to  be  re-written  in  standard  English  Braille.  He  read  the 
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passage  set  last  year,  and  pointed  out  that  all  punctuation  marks 
were  given.  Mr.  Halliday  said  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory 
test.  It  did  not  make  certain  that  the  teacher  was  fully  qualified 
to  teach  Braille.  Many  questions  might  be  asked  by  a  pupil  and 
the  person  who  might  be  successful  in  such  an  examination  would 
not  be  able  to  answer  them.  It  had  to  be  remembered  that  home 
teachers  were  teaching  adults,  some  of  whom  had  not  a  high 
standard  of  education.  He  urged  that  the  College  should  go 
back  to  the  original  form  of  examination — the  twenty  words  and 
the  dictation  with  all  its  difficulties. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  left  home  teaching  to  home  teachers, 
but  he  wished  to  deal  with  this  from  the  examination  side  only. 
Braille,  it  seemed,  was  either  a  specialized  accomplishment  or  a 
means  to  an  end.  If  the  former,  neither  form  of  examination 
was  any  good.  It  required  something  really  long  and  exhaustive. 
If  the  latter,  and  in  home  teaching  Braille  was  a  means  to  an  end, 
then  the  present  method  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Edgar  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  Braille  was  to  be  the 
means  of  only  passing  a  select  few,  then  it  could  not  be  stiff 
enough.  In  dealing  with  adults,  context  helped  them  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  he  could  not  see  where  difficult  questions  would  be 
asked  of  the  teacher.  The  present  method  was  most  suitable, 
especially  when  blind  and  seeing  candidates  were  now  on  the 
same  level;  In  this  connection  he  thought  all  candidates  should  be 
made  to  write  the  examination  in  Braille,  as  the  braillist  was 
handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  write  so  quickly  as  the  seeing 
candidate. 

Mr.  Munro,  who  had  recently  passed  the  examination,  thought 
that  the  tests  were  thorough  in  all  subjects  except  Braille.  He, 
himself,  had  asked  the  teacher  percentage  signs,  fraction  signs, 
etc.,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  these  in  the  examination.  Only 
through  the  home  teacher  could  an  adult  learn  Braille  and,  this 
being  so,  the  teacher’s  knowledge  was  most  important. 

Mr.  Lochhead  said  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  change. 
As  an  examiner,  he  could  assure  the  members  that  the  standard 
of  Braille  submitted  by  candidates  was  marvellously  good.  He 
pointed  out  that  dictation,  as  a  test,  was  only  fair  when  the  read¬ 
er’s  voice  was  known  to  all,  but  that  the  speed  had  to  be  the  speed 
of  the  slowest.  The  question  arose,  was  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
spelling  test  also?  The  passage  read  by  Mr.  Halliday  was  from 
one  of  Borrow’s  works,  and  it  showed  to  his  satisfaction  whether 
a  person  knew  Braille  or  not.  The  test  he  would  like  would  be 
one  whereby  he  could  see  the  candidate  teaching  Braille. 

The  majority  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
new  test,  and  the  other  subject,  “  Status  and  Remuneration  of 
Home  Teachers,”  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton.  He  stated 
that  the  home  teacher  was  at  present  in  an  invidious  position. 
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He  had  no  regular  or  defined  duties.  From  various  sourees  one 
heard  of  ridiculous  duties  having  to  be  performed.  The  Southern 
Branch  had  asked  the  College  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  greater 
personal  contact  between  home  teachers  and  members  of  case 
committees,  if  possible,  by  permitting  teachers  to  be  present  at 
case  committees  when  their  cases  were  dealt  with.  That  such  a 
request  required  to  be  made  showed  how,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  home  teacher  was  merely  a  visitor  who  reported  on 
cases.  Age,  too,  should  be  considered.  The  Home  Teachers’ 
Examination  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  candidates  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  He,  Mr. 
Morton,  thought  that  twenty-five  was  young  enough.  Salaries 
ought  also  to  be  on  some  standard.  In  one  part  of  Scotland  a 
home  teacher’s  salary  was  ^105  or  ^Tio  per  annum,  while  in 
another  it  rose  to  £230.  The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  had  suggested  that  a  home  teacher  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  certificate  should  have  a  minimum  of  ^,'156.  That 
was  nine  years  ago.  He  thought  that  this  question  of  status  and 
remuneration  ought  to  be  ventilated  and  that  any  considered 
opinion  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  other  bodies  and  then 
to  the  proper  authorities.  He  pointed  out  that  the  position  of 
home  teachers  was  being  considered  by  a  committee  in  England, 
and  he  thought  that  Scotland  should  act  concurrently. 

Mr.  Anderson  thought  that  the  status  and  remuneration  of 
home  teachers  depended  on  recruitment  and  the  place  and  period 
of  training.  A  blind  person  would  finish  school  at  18  years  and 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  five  years’  training  as  a  home 
teacher,  with  a  grant  such  as  was  payable  for  other  trainees, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  a  home  teaching  society  would 
give  the  necessary  qualification.  This  would  make  the  candidate 
23  years  of  age,  and  he  would  ask  that  this  point  be  remembered 
when  fixing  age  limits.  Another  point  at  issue  was  :  Is  home 
teaching  a  man’s  job  or  a  woman’s?  The  reply  to  this  would 
affect  both  the  starting  and  finishing  salaries. 

Mr.  Edgar  said  that  if  the  necessary  status  was  there,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  of  approaching  committees.  Home  teach¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  local  authorities. 
He  thought  salaries  should  start  at  ^156. 

Mr.  Halliday  was  of  the  opinion  that  status  depended  to  a 
large  extent  on  attainments.  He  would  have  a  thorough  and 
stiff  examination,  so  that  only  the  best  obtained  certificates.  Such 
an  examination  would  lead  to  respect  for  those  who-  were  suc¬ 
cessful  and  remuneration  would  naturally  follow. 

Mr.  Lochhead  on  the  other  hand  thought  that  a  long  period 
of  training — a  recognized  course — would  answer  the  purpose 
better.  Weeding  out  of  inferior  persons  could  be  done  during 
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that  time.  He  suggested  that  the  aim  should  be  as  good  a  mini¬ 
mum  as  possible. 

Miss  Campbell  stated  that  to  fix  the  duties  of  a  home  teacher 
was  impossible.  Each  area  had  its  own  problems  and  each  agency 
demanded  work  to  suit  its  requirements.  She  thought  that  if  home 
teachers  made  themselves  indispensable  to  local  authority  officials 
the  status  would  be  granted  to  them.  She,  for  one,  would  not  like 
to  be  told  what  not  to  do,  as  whatever  a  blind  person  wanted  done, 
if  it  were  possible,  then  it  should  be  done.  With  reference  to 
salaries,  she  thought  that  men  and  women  should  be  paid  the  same. 

After  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  branch  secretary 
inform  the  secretary  of  the  College  that  the  Scottish  branch 
committee  were  to  consider  this  question  of  status  and  remun¬ 
eration,  and  communicate  their  findings  to  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  is  the  Problem  of  the  Partially  Blind. 
Miss  Thompson  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  use 
of  the  premises  and  the  hospitality  provided  for  the  members. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

1  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  short  time  on  “  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Public.”  1  am  using  the  word  teacher  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  It  really  applies  not  only  to  school  teachers, 
craft  teachers  and  home  teachers,  but  to  all  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind,  particularly,  of  course,  members  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

You  and  I  are  servants  of  the  State,  servants  of  the  Public, 
and,  I  hope,  servants  of  the  Blind.  Servants  in  the  true  sense, 
— as  in  the  Royal  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  lch  Dien.” 

The  State.  The  state  has  taken  over  certain  work  that  was 
started  by  charitable  and  voluntary  enterprise.  This  has  been 
true  for  a  long  time  of  our  elementary  education.  Later,  it  took 
over  technical  education ;  then  it  gave  grants  to  the  workshops 
and  home  teachers ;  then  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  made 
all  local  authorities  responsible  for  blind  within  their  area. 
The  state  is  rather  exacting.  It  requires  high  qualifications 
from  us — a  mere  teacher  will  not  do.  No,  the  degree  man  or 
the  college-trained  teacher  must  get  his  C.T.B.  Diploma;  so  must 
the  home  teacher,  and  before  long  it  will  be  essential  for  the 
craft  teacher  to  have  his  diploma.  Our  work  is  inspected  by 
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H.M.  inspectors.  The  state  regards  it  as  a  high  grade  of  service 
and  rewards  us  well.  I  would  point  out  that  it  was  through  an 
official  of  the  state  that  the  C.T.B.  came  into  being. 

The  Public.  I  do  not  know  what  your  experience  is,  but  my 
experience  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  to  us  and  our  work  may 
be  set  out  under  the  following  headings  : 

(a)  Ignorance,  (b)  Sympathy,  (c)  Criticism. 

(a)  Ignorance.  I  merely  want  to  remind  you  that  there  are 
many  members  of  the  public  who  do  not  know  any  blind  persons. 
I  have  spoken  at  educational  meetings,  business  gatherings, 
Rotary  Clubs,  Masonic  gatherings,  etc.,  and  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  that  50%  know  little  or  nothing  at  all.  They  still  think  of 
the  blind  as  in  the  days  of  the  Bible.  They  think  that  their 
reading  is  merely  raised  Roman  letters,  and  the  blind  man  a  help¬ 
less  fellow  incapable  of  being  trained  in  any  form  of  craftsmanship. 

It  is  painful  to  encounter  this  ignorance  in  people  who 
should  know  better.  They  have  met  one  blind  person  and  they 
judge  all  the  rest  from  that  one.  The  young  are  judged  by  the 
old.  They  see  some  poor  old  person  who  has  probably  gone  blind 
late  in  life  and  when  they  hear  that  you  are  at  a  school  for  the 
blind  they  think  you  have  a  hundred  juniors  of  that  type.  I  even 
heard  of  an  educational  week  where  blind  education  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  because  it  was  too  sad. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  a  wrong  attitude  to  blind  education. 
Remember  that  in  normal  education  the  parents  have  passed 
through  the  same  schools.  The  managers  and  members  of  edu¬ 
cation  committees  know  by  experience  the  work  of  the  schools 
they  are  administering.  At  elections  great  interest  is  shown  in 
education,  as  everybody  knows  something  about  it.  Contact  with 
the  blind  is  a  rarity. 

( b )  Sympathy.  Under  this  heading  we  find  two  types  of  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  first  says  “  This  is  not  natural.  If  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  blindness  it  should  be  done.  Those  who  are  blind 
do  not  want  to  be  blind.  Why  should  Jack  be  blind  any  more 
than  myself?  I  might  have  been  Jack.  I  have  a  social  duty  to 
my  comrade  who'  is  blind  and  to  those  who  are  helping  him  in  the 
teaching  world.  We  all  have;  let  us  make  up  to  him  for  that 
which  he  has  not.  Give  him  a  good  education,  the  very  best. 
Let  him  have  work  of  course.  I  am  willing  for  an  extra  rate  on 
his  behalf,  naturally.  Taxation,  yes.  You  can  call  on  me  for  a 
contribution,  certainly.  Mind  you,  if  I  were  Jack  I  should  think 
I  ought  not  to  be  an  object  of  charity,  or  pity,  or  sympathy.” 

The  second  type  is  sympathetic,  but  expresses  its  sympathy 
unwisely  :  “  Oh,  you  teach  the  blind.  What  a  lot  of  patience 
you  must  have.  Doesn’t  it  make  you  sad?  Yes,  they  should 
learn  music.  It  would  cheer  them  up.”  You  never  know  how 
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such  people  will  show  their  sympathy.  They  might  leave  you  with 
a  packet  of  cough  lozenges,  or  surprise  you  with  a  legacy  of 
^10,000. 

(c)  Criticism.  I  he  critics  have  some  knowledge  of  our  work, 
even  if  that  knowledge  is  only  developed  from  the  fact  that  their 
rates  and  taxes  are  rising.  Many  of  their  criticisms  are  very  pertin¬ 
ent  and  we  must  pay  attention  to  them  :  “  Why,  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  persons  costs  as  much  as  the  training  of  my  own 
son  !  Is  it  worth  while?  The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  means 
higher  rates — why?  If  I  pay  rates  should  I  subscribe  to  a  blind 
charity?  If  I  am  doing  both — why?  ”  They  argue  :  “  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  duty  to  the  blind  it  is  only  a  fractional  duty.  If  it 
is  a  whole  duty  why  should  charity  be  called  on  at  all?  Does  the 
Government  pay  as  much  to  blind  people  where  charity  is  plentiful 
as  it  pays  where  charity  is  lacking?  Why  cannot  charity  be  equally 
administered?  Your  technical  shops  are  better  than  those  at  our 
technical  schools  for  the  seeing.  What  are  you  doing  to  keep  my 
rates  down?” 

The  business  man  says  :  “  Buy  from  the  blind  ! — yes,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  trade.  If  we  must  meet  them  in 
business,  let  us  meet  them  on  a  business  footing.  Candidly,  I 
would  rather  not  meet  them  in  business.  What  with  charities  and 
grants  they  can  undercut  me.” 

The  industrialist  says  :  “  Admit  the  blind  into  industry  ! — not  a 
chance.  The  market  is  overstocked  with  seeing  workers.  I  will 
give  them  charity  to  help  their  lot,  but  money  for  industrial  train¬ 
ing — no  !  ’  ’ 

The  Blitul .  1 — Population,  (a)  There  are  67,521  blind  per¬ 

sons  in  England  and  Wales  : 

Ages  5  to  16  ...  1,853 

Ages  16  to  21  ...  1,387 

That  is  only  5%  in  our  schools  and  in  training.  ( b )  Another  view 
point,  the  ages  at  which  these  people  went  blind  : 

Age  o  to  1  ...  8,608 

Ages  1  to  5  ...  1,905 

Ages  5  to  10  ...  2,332 

Ages  10  to  20  ...  3,645 


Total  ...  16,490 

i.e.,  of  the  blind  you  see  about  less  than  25%  have  passed  through 
our  schools.  (c)  If  you  wish  to  consider  the  adult  trainees  : 
4,491  went  blind  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

5,196  went  blind  from  the  ages  30  to  40. 


9.687 
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i.e.,  if  all  went  to  our  shops,  we  could  add  14%.  (d)  We  should 

remember  that  the  remainder  of  the  blind  come  under  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  home  teaching  service  or  the  home  visiting. 

2 —  Employment.  It  has  been  said  that  80%  of  the  blind  are 
unemployable.  I  query  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
percentage  of  the  classes  mentioned  above  are  unemployable. 

3 —  The  Blind.  What  are  they  saying  to  us?  “If  you  who 
have  lived  with  us  do  not  understand  us,  whoever  will?  You 
are  the  few  who  get  a  chance  to  know  the  problem  of  the  blind. 
Are  we,  who  go  blind  before  the  age  of  20,  and  therefore  have 
to  face  the  world  with  blindness,  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  those  who  lose  their  sight  later  in  life?  We  employables  may 
be  unemployed,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  classed  as  unemployable. 
We  young  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  the  old.  Pensions  at 
40 — thank  you.  It  may  be  good  for  the  older  ones,  but  we  would 
prefer  work  to  a  pension.  Charity,  does  it  never  fail?  It  seems 
unequally  distributed  and  certainly  difficult  to  assess  or  control. 
State  help?  We  would  welcome  further  Government  interest,  but 
we  miss  the  personal  touch  associated  with  voluntary  societies.” 

Our  Duty.  Why  are  we  here  to-day?  Because  we  are  paid 
for  it?  No  !  Because  our  Society  sent  us?  No  !  Because  of  our 
loyalty  to  the  College?  Partly  !  Our  real  motive  is  this  :  a  sense 
of  duty  and  a  sense  of  citizenship  which  prompt  us  to  come  in  the 
hope  of  learning  something  which  will  increase  our  usefulness  to 
the  blind. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  said  about  the  state,  the  public 
and  the  blind,  I  just  want  briefly  to  consider  our  reactions  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  about  them. 

The  State.  1  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  extension 
of  state  control.  In  the  days  of  the  old  voluntary  system  the 
administration  service  and  teaching  service  were  practically  one. 
Then  they  separated,  but  were  still  closely  allied,  and,  of  course, 
in  a  number  of  cases  they  are  still  on  the  same  premises.  How¬ 
ever,  notice  that  where  the  education  committee  is  and  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  committee  there  are  officials  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers  dealing  with  the  blind  who  know  them  only  as  a  problem  and 
not  as  persons.  This  habit  of  dealing  with  units  and  cases,  instead 
of  human  beings,  is  one  that  we,  as  a  College  and  a  teaching 
profession,  can  remedy.  No  amount  of  machinery,  memoranda 
and  minutes  will  replace  the  spirit  of  true  service.  It  is  for  us 
to  evoke  that  spirit. 

The  Public.  Have  we  not  a  duty  to  the  public?  Is  the  public 
well  informed  about  blind  affairs?  It  is  not.  Surely,  in  fairness 
to  the  blind,  we  should  do  something  about  it.  The  public  needs 
education,  not  propaganda.  Let  me  point  out  the  difference. 
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It  may  be  true  that  “  Bovril  prevents  that  sinking  feeling,”  or 
that  “  Beer  is  best,”  or  that  “  Guinness  is  good  for  you.”  But 
that  is  propaganda.  Is  it  fair  to  the  blind  that  sentiment  should 
be  exploited?  I  dare  say  many  examples  come  to  your  mind 
at  once.  If  John  Citizen  knew  the  blind  better,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  state  would  do  more?  Government  only  represents  the 
will  of  the  people,  you  know,  and  the  will  of  the  people  depends 
on  their  knowledge.  Besides,  the  people  would  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  the  disposal  of  their  charity.  Seize  every  opportunity 
to  show  that  the  blind  are  clever,  that  they  are  brave,  that  they 
are  good  citizens.  One  of  these  days,  some  public  man  will  say  : 
“  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  absorbing  the  blind  into  industry,  but 
I  do  admire  the  fight  the  blind  have  made  with  their  industries. 
I  am  chairman  of  a  big  combine  and  have  several  subsidiary 
companies.  I  am  about  to  form  a  subsidiary  company  to  make 
an  article,  the  processes  of  which  can  be  conquered  by  the  blind. 
We  will  let  them  do  it.  We  will  transfer  that  company  to  an 
existing  blind  institution.”  Some  man  of  charity  will  say  :  “Work 
they  want,  is  it,  not  charity?  With  this  sum  I  was  going  to 
give  them,  I  will  purchase  a  patent  and  start  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  to  develop  it.” 

The  Blind.  I  think  we  can  say  about  our  schools  that  they 
are  happy  places.  The  environment  of  the  child  is  what  the 
psychologists  demand — an  atmosphere  of  joy.  It  is  when  we  pass 
on  to  training  that  our  worries  begin.  We  must  be  careful 
that  our  “  training  ”  does  not  dominate  our  “  education.”  You 
can  train  an  elephant  or  a  sea  lion,  but  it  is  not  education.  Are 
we  struggling  enough  to  get  more  opportunities  for  our  pupils? 
Are  we  crushing  initiative  and  creative  ability?  Are  we  encourag¬ 
ing  it?  The  Board  of  Education  only  allows  us  to  train  for  crafts 
which  are  already  being  practised.  I  have  said  before  that  1 
think  there  should  be  experimental  departments  for  the  adolescents. 

Take  the  partially  blind.  The  rule  about  3/6oths  to  6/6oths 
vision — many  of  our  pupils  are  coming  under  it,  but  I  fancy  that 
rule  was  to  prevent  people  who  had  sight  for  many  years  suddenly 
claiming  the  benefits  of  a  blind  man. 

Should  it  be  left  to  a  charity  to  decide  whether  a  blind  person 
should  have  a  big  chance?  You  members  who  deal  with  the  blind 
in  the  workshops,  you  who  meet  them  in  their  homes,  know  very 
well  that  as  often  as  not  it  is  a  case  of  putting  square  pegs  into 
round  holes.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  best  we  have  a  policy  of 
patchwork  and  makeshift?  I  think  it  is  Bernard  Shaw  who  once 
said  “  To  be  in  hell  is  to  drift;  to  be  in  heaven  is  to  steer.”  The 
first  task  of  education  in  the  big  sense  is  to  remove  the  modern 
disease  of  aimlessness  by  removing  the  cause  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to  take  the  big 
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view  about  our  work.  Do  not  let  your  grasp  of  the  blind 
question  be  merely  that  of  your  own  particular  department, 
whether  it  be  the  class  room,  the  training  shop,  or  the  work¬ 
shop,  the  home  worker,  the  office,  or  the  home  of  the  aged  blind 
man.  Know  your  own  job,  certainly,  but  you  will  know  it  better 
if  you  can  link  it  up  with  other  departments.  The  blind  are  depend¬ 
ing  on  you.  The  public  are  depending  on  you.  One  advantage  ol 
our  College  is  that  it  enables  us  to  get  a  purview  of  the  whole  of 
the  blind  question. 

A  recent  writer  said  :  “  There  is  no  alleviation  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  mankind  except  veracity  of  thought  and  action  and  a 
resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is.”  That  same  writer  (Stead) 
says  :  “  This  is  the  true  joy  of  life;  the  being  used  for  a  purpose 
recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one ;  the  being  a  force  of  nature 
instead  of  a  feverish  clod  of  ailments  and  grievances.”  Our 
work  provides  us  with  this  mighty  purpose,  and  the  longer  we 
are  at  the  work  we  realize  the  privilege  that  has  been  given  us  in 
our  life’s  task. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  very  successful  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  at  Hen- 
shaw’s  School  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  28th 
November,  1936.  The  attendance  was  most  satisfactory,  reaching 
the  good  total  of  53.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Management,  Mr. 
Thurman,  the  Director,  gave  the  branch  a  hearty  welcome  and 
highly  commended  the  valuable  and  extensive  activities  of  the 
College.  One  of  the  chief  items  discussed  was  “  The  Status  and 
Emoluments  of  Home  Teachers.”  Some  criticism  was  levelled  at 
the  limited  scope  of  the  enquiry  form.  The  hon.  secretary  replied 
that  he  had  had  no  authority  to  make  any  further  investigation. 
A  proposal  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hawthorn  (Warrington)  for  the 
payments  to  home  teachers  to  be  based  on  a  scale  of  salaries  on 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  service.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  to  postpone  further  discussion  pending  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Williams  (Henshaw’s)  opened  a  discussion  on  “  The  size 
of  classes  in  schools  for  the  blind.”  It  was  stated  that  in  these 
schools  classification  was  always  difficult,  and  this  could  be  over¬ 
come  appreciably  if  the  College  could  influence  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  limit  the  size  of  all  classes  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  15 
on  roll.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Andrews  (Leeds),  assured  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  Executive  were  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty. 

Following  upon  this  the  question  was  asked  whether  a  home 
could  be  established  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  uneducable 
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blind  child  and  also  the  child  who  after  the  age  of  16  was  unfit  for 
training.  Such  a  home  would  enable  the  child  to  lead  a  fuller 
social  life.  The  home  teachers  present  were  asked  if  any  difficult 
cases  of  children  in  the  latter  class  came  under  their  notice.  The 
interesting  discussion  was  later  closed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  stated 
that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  just  published,  would  be  very  helpful  in  con¬ 
sidering  such  questions. 

The  meeting  experienced  a  pleasant  surprise  when  the  nom¬ 
inations  for  membership  were  read  aloud,  the  secretary  having  a 
list  of  no  fewer  than  19  new  members — 15  home  teachers  and  4 
school  teachers.  There  are  still  some  non-members  left  in  the 
north,  but  they  surely  cannot  remain  much  longer  in  their  splendid 
isolation. 

As  usual,  the  authorities  and  staff  of  Henshaw’s  proved  admir¬ 
able  and  generous  hosts  when  all  present  were  entertained  to  a 
Lancashire  high  tea. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“  Springfield,”  51  Beaver  Lane, 

S.  Ashford,  Kent, 

23 rd  December,  1936. 

Dear  Editor, 

Will  you  kindly  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  my  letter 
printed  in  your  December  issue? 

The  passage  :  “  Whereas,  authorities  responsible  for  home 
workers’  schemes  would  be  justifiably  proud  if  they  could  show 
that  forty  shillings  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  their  workers  for 
every  twenty  pounds  incurred  by  local  authorities  ”  should  read 
“  twenty  shillings  incurred  bv  local  authorities.” 

Home  workers’  schemes  have  considerable  difficulties  to  sur¬ 
mount,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  returns  are  as  meagre 
as  the  phrase  implies.  I  can  remember  the  days  when  isolated 
workers  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  therefore  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  home  workers’  schemes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WlLT.TAM  A.  AcOTT. 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XI. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

IV — The  North  of  England. 

Model  lessons  have  now  been  given,  introducing-  maps  to  new 
scholars  and  showing  how  to  arrive  at  the  “  home  region.”  Once 
there  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  fall  into  the  sequence  of  the  natural 
regions. 


Movement  Factor  Subdivisions  of  the 

Lines.  Natural  Regions  Coalfields. 


Fig.  V — The  Natural  Regions  of  the  North  of  England 

with  their  subdivisions. 
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The  method  of  procedure  is  to  move  from  the  home  region  to 
an  adjoining  one.  Point  out  its  boundaries  by  movement  from 
place  to  place  on  lines  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  II  in 
Article  IX.  Then  proceed  to  the  sub-divisions. 

'I  he  details  are  taught  with  the  geography  of  each  sub-division 
as  it  comes  along.  Fig.  V  shows  the  natural  regions  of  the  North 
of  England  with  their  subdivisions.  The  heavy  lines  indicate  the 
main  movements  required  to  define  each  region.  For  these  I  use 
the  term  “  Movement  Factor  Lines.”  The  dotted  lines  mark  the 
subdivisions.  I  give  notes  on  these  movements  later  on.  For 
convenience  these  movements  are  numbered.  I  would  remind 
readers  that  this  month’s  quota  represents  a  term’s  lessons  and 


Movement  Factor 
Lines. 

Fig.  VI — Movement  Factor  exercises  for  linking  one 
natural  region  to  another  and  revision  purposes. 
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that  the  movements  are  not  so  formidable  as  they  appear  to  be 
when  grouped  together  in  this  way. 

One  word  more.  These  notes  are  on  movement  only.  Once  a 
region  or  its  subdivision  is  found  its  geography  is  taught. 
Geography  notes  can  be  obtained  from  the  textbook. 


Region  I — The  Pennines. 

From  the  Tyne  to  the  Trent. 

Movement  (i)  The  River  Tyne  southwards  to  find  the  River 

Trent. 

(2)  The  towns  of  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Derby  and 
Stafford,  back  to  Carlisle. 

In  this  (and  all  the  regions  for  that  matter),  movements 
should  be  reversible  and  practised  thoroughly  that  way,  i.e., 
from  the  Trent  to  find  the  Tyne — from  Derby  to  Newcastle,  etc. 


Subdivisions — ia,  the  North  Pennines;  ib,  the  South  Pennines; 
ic,  the  Aire  Gap. 

Movement  (3)  Humber,  Hull,  Leeds  and  Aire  Gap. 

(4)  Northwards  and  southwards  from  the  Aire  Gap 
for  subdivisions. 


Region  II — North-East  England. 

East  of  the  Pennines  and  north  of  the  Trent  (generally  accepted 
version).  Trent  really  a  Midland  river — River  Don  the  * 
true  boundary. 

Movement  (1)  Coastwise  from  Berwick  to  the  Humber,  up  the 

Trent  to  Nottingham,  then  to  Derby,  and  from 
there  northwards  to  Berwick. 

(2)  Trace  the  River  Don. 


Subdivision  2a — The  Yorks,  Derby  and  Notts  Coalfield. 

Movement  (3)  Humber,  Hull,  Leeds. 

(4)  Leeds  to  Sheffield. 

(5)  Leeds  to  Doncaster. 

(6)  The  Don. 

Subdivision  2b — The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Coalfield. 

Movement  (7)  Coastal  from  Berwick  to  Middlesbrough,  noting 

the  Rivers  Tyne,  Wear  and  Tees. 
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Subdivision  2c — The  Plain  of  York. 

Movement  (8)  The  rivers  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse. 

(9)  Hull,  Humber,  Ouse,  York,  Newcastle. 


Subdivision  2d — The  Yorkshire  Moors  and  Wolds  and  the  Der¬ 
went  Valley. 

Movement  (10)  Coastal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the 

Humber. 

(11)  Eastwards  from  the  Plain  of  York. 

(12)  The  Derwent  Valley. 


Region  III — North-West  England. 

West  of  the  Pennines  and  north  of  the  Mersey. 

Movement  (1)  Coastwise  from  Solway  Firth,  St.  Bees  Head  to 

find  Morecambe  Bay. 

(2)  Coastal  from  Morecambe  Bay,  past  the  Lune  and 
Ribble  estuaries  to  the  Mersey. 

(3)  Westwards  from  the  Pennines. 


Subdivision  3a — South  Lancashire. 

Movement  (4)  The  Mersey  and  the  Ribble. 

(5)  The  “  four  of  dominoes  ”  formed  by  the  towns  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Blackburn  and  Southport. 
The  “  five  of  dominoes  ”  formed  by  adding 
Wigan  in  the  centre. 


Subdivision  3b — North  Lancashire. 

Movement  (6)  The  Ribble  and  the  Lune. 
(7)  Coastal  movements. 


Region  IV — The  Lake  District  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Lake  District  (diamond  shaped). 

Movement  (1)  Coastal  from  Carlisle,  via  Solway  Firth,  St.  Bees 

Head,  Morecambe  Bay  to  Lancaster.  Then  up 
Lune  Valley,  over  Shap  Fell,  down  the  Eden 
Valley  to  Carlisle. 


Subdivision.  4a — The  Lake  District  proper. 

Movement  (2)  Radial  from  the  centre  of  the  “  dome.”  Indicate 

position  of  Lake  Windermere. 
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Sub-division  4b — The  Cumberland  Coalfield. 

Movement  (3)  Coastal  from  Solway  Firth  to  Working-ton  and 

Whitehaven. 


The  Isle  of  Man  (not  illustrated). 

Movement  (1)  Northwards  to  Scotland. 

(2)  Eastwards  to  England. 

(3)  Westwards  to  Ireland. 

(4)  Southwards  to  Wales. 


REVIEWS  OF  REPORTS. 

F.E.H. 

Royal  Victoria  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne, 
Australia. — Annual  Report,  1936. 

There  are  ten  blind  babies  in  the  nursery  school  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  and  apparently  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  them. 

The  older  children  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  pay  monthly  visits  to  the  National  Museum,  where  they 
are  given  special  lectures  by  members  of  the  museum  staff  and 
are  allowed  to  handle  and  familiarize  themselves  with  interesting 
objects. 

The  quality  of  the  higher  education  in  this  school  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  a  man  of  21  years  of  age  has  just 
obtained  his  B.A.  degree. 

In  the  industrial  department,  sales  for  the  year  reached  the 
total  of  ^38,480. 

We  are  glad  to  read  under  the  heading  “Recreation”  that 
one  of  the  ambitions  of  the  institution  is  eventually  to  provide  a 
swimming  pool,  and  already  several  swimming  clubs  have  offered 
their  help. 

The  report  shows  that  the  institution  realizes  how  many  diffi¬ 
culties  have  to  be  met  in  the  blind  work  and  proves  how  resolutelv 
this  institution  is  making  arrangements  to  cope  with  them. 

We  send  our  best  wishes. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. — 

49TH  Annual  Report. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  the  report  of  this  school,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  well  printed. 

There  are  154  students — 59  girls  and  95  boys,  117  being  in  the 
lower  school  and  37  in  the  higher  school. 
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In  the  commercial  department,  we  read  that  :  “  The  student 
store,  under  the  management  of  the  commercial  teacher,  evidenced 
a  fine  year.  We  decided  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who 
should  receive  store  management  instruction  and  experience 
and  give  to  them  a  more  special  training.  This  year,  two  seniors 
had  complete  charge  of  the  store,  and  each  of  them  trained  an 
undergraduate,  a  student  in  the  commercial  course,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  there  may  be  a  supply  of  store  managers.” 

In  the  industrial  department,  we  read  that  :  “  The  initiation 
of  the  household  mechanics,  auto  mechanics  and  plumbing 
courses  in  the  second  semester  of  this  year  is  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  make  the  student  a  useful  member  of  the  household.” 
The  students  were  lucky  because  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  gave  them 
a  chassis. 

In  the  literary  department,  we  read  :  “  This  year  the  kinder¬ 
garten  has  learned  through  the  project  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  combine  it  with  the  required  work  in  the  course  of  study. 
Because  of  an  intense  interest  in  the  fall,  on  the  part  of  the  first 
grade,  in  Indians,  the  year  started  off  with  the  Indian  project. 
A  trip  to  Carnegie  Museum,  the  learning  of  Indian  songs,  the 
making  of  Indian  project  in  hand  work,  the  making  of  an  Indian 
village — all  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  so-called 
‘‘Vanishing  Race.” 

We  note,  too,  that  the  physiology  and  science  classes  have 
been  made  more  practical  this  year  because  of  a  purchase  of  a 
manikin  for  the  department. 

In  the  extra  curricular  activities  we  are  delighted  to  read  that 
once  again  the  girls  were  able  to  send  a  splendid  contribution  to 
work  in  China. 

We  have  commented  before  on  the  special  photographs.  Last 
year  I  fainted  in  the  swimming  baths ;  this  year  1  am  going  to  ex¬ 
pire  with  a  blast  from  the  full  school  orchestra.  Why  !  1  cannot 
get  anyone  to  give  me  even  a  second-hand  saxophone.  Oh,  to  be 
in  Pennsylvania  ! 

Mission  to  the  Blind  oe  Burma. — i8th  Annual  Report. 

I  hope  that  our  schools  read  this  report,  or  the  report  of  some 
blind  school  in  the  mission  field.  I  was  particularly  delighted  to 
notice  that  at  least  one  English  school  for  the  blind  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma,  for  I  note  that 
one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Mission,  whose  name  in  Christina  Ma 
Thaung  Gyr,  is  adopted  by  the  Elm  Court  Road  Blind  School, 
London.  Well  done,  Elm  Court  !  I  think  it  must  do  our  own 
children  good  to  learn  of  the  struggles  of  pioneer  work  abroad. 

There  is  a  very  human  touch  about  the  report,  e.g. ,  this 
paragraph  :  “  This  year,  many  are  exceptionally  young  boys  of 
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9  to  12.  In  fact,  three  or  four  are  so  small,  1  wonder  whether  we 
ought  to  have  a  matron  to  look  after  them,  especially  as  I  was 
told,  when  one  of  them  went  home  for  holidays,  that  the  grime 
on  him  could  not  possibly  be  accounted  for,  even  after  two  whole 
days  in  the  train.”  Similarly  :  “  Having  heard  of  the  percussing 
infants  of  Worcester,  we  decided  to  start  a  percussion  band,  for 
anything  to  do  with  making  a  noise  is  of  special  interest.  Per¬ 
formances  by  the  band  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  not  perhaps 
reached  a  high  standard,  but  were  the  cause  of  great  delight  to 
the  performers.” 

It  is  hard  going  in  Burma  and  the  workers  need  our 
encouragement. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Unique  Distinction  for  Blind  Scout. — A  very  short  time  before 
his  death,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  Rover  Turnbull  was 
awarded  the  Cornwell  Decoration.  This  decoration  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  “  The  Scout  V.C.,”  and  is  bestowed  for  exceptional 
courage  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  Turnbull  was  for  several 
years  a  Scout  in  the  Royal  Blind  School  Troop,  Edinburgh,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  attended  the  World  Jamboree  in  1929.  In 
1930  he  was  admitted  to  East  Fortune  Sanatorium,  East  Lothian, 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  East  For¬ 
tune  Scout  Group,  first  as  Scout  and  then  as  Rover.  During  his 
six  years’  trying  illness,  he  was  known  throughout  the  sanatorium 
for  his  unfailing  courage  and  cheerfulness. 

The  European  Review. — On  November  24th,  1936,  the  first 
number  of  this  monthly  magazine  was  issued  from  the  Royal  Blind 
School  Press,  Edinburgh.  Its  object  is  to  keep  English-speaking 
readers  in  touch  with  periodicals  for  the  blind  published  in  Europe. 
The  opening  number  demonstrates  the  width  of  the  interest.  The 
first  English  item  is  the  translation  of  an  article  on  the  Marburg 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Germany,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  close  co-operation  between  the  civilian  blind  and  the  war- 
blind,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  chasm  in  this  country.  The 
other  English  item  is  the  first  part  of  an  article  (again  translated 
from  the  German)  entitled  “  The  Blind  Telephonist.”  This  article 
is  of  profound  interest  and  gives  scope  for  thought  and 
perhaps  for  action.  I  shall  leave  comment  on  the  French  and 
German  articles  to  those  more  competent  to  criticize,  but  I  think 
the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated. 
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Entertainments  for  the  Blind. — The  Gaumont-British  Picture 
Corporation  has  again  given  special  shows  to  the  blind.  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  had  theirs  in  November,  and  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  I  think,  in  December.  The  courtesy  and  kindliness  of 
the  picture  house  staff  was  most  striking.  Every  imaginable  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  to  prevent  a  blind  person  stumbling,  yet  there 
was  no  fuss  and  no  aimless  assistance.  The  audience  much  appre¬ 
ciate  these  performances.  The  picture  shown  was  “  East  meets 
West,”  featuring  George  Arliss  and  Godfrey  Tearle. 

Glasgow  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind. — A  new  Social  Centre 
for  the  Blind  was  opened  on  7th  December,  1936,  at  201  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mission  to  the  Out-door 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Two  large,  comfortable,  airy  rooms  have  been  secured  for  the 
centre  and  suitably  furnished — the  one  for  games  and  music,  the 
other  for  reading  and  study. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission. 
In  declaring  the  centre  open,  he  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  all 
present,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rooms  would  be  well 
patronized,  and  that  the  blind  in  the  city  would  avail  themselves 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  new  facilities  offered  them  for  social 
purposes. 

The  rooms,  he  said,  would  be  open  daily,  while  it  was  also 
their  intention  to  run  a  chess  club  on  Friday  evenings,  at  which 
Mr.  Thos.  B.  Moyes  (the  winner  of  the  shield  for  the  Braille 
Correspondence  Chess  Championship  of  Great  Britain)  would 
attend  and  give  instruction  and  advice  to  the  players.  They  were 
also  having  a  weekly  class  in  Esperanto  for  those  interested  in 
this  international  language. 


STAGE  PLAYS  BY  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  given  at  the  School  for  Blind 
Children,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  was  a  delightful  and,  in  many 
respects,  surprising  experience. 

To  see  these  totally  or  partially  blind  children  playing  their 
character  parts,  singing  their  songs,  timing  their  actions  and 
dancing  about  the  stage  with  the  ease  and  freedom  almost  of 
seeing  youngsters  was,  for  the  audience,  a  revelation  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  skilful  training  and  natural  intelligence. 
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Some  of  the  actors  were  little  more  than  infants.  These  were 
“  the  wee  folk,”  with  ages  ranging  from  six  to  eight  years,  who 
performed  very  prettily  “  A  Midsummer  Eve  Phantasy.”  Then 
came  Florence  Teasdale,  a  competent  storyteller,  assisted  by  many 
actors  and  actresses,  after  which  the  entertainment  became  rather 
more  elaborate.  A  Romany  operetta,  “  The  Captive,”  was 
staged,  and  enabled  the  older  children  to  display  their  abilities  in 
acting,  singing  and  dancing — altogether  an  exceedingly  creditable 
show. 

After  the  operetta  the  audience  left  the  dining  hall  for  the 
gymnasium,  where  carols  were  sung  and  where  Father 
Christmas,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ayelift'e  (superintendent  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute)  presented  prizes  from  a  Christmas  tree 
to  the  delighted  children. 

A  large  company  of  visitors  was  received  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith 
(president  of  the  school)  and  Mrs.  Smith. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 

V  ice-Chairmansliip . 

Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-Chairman. 

Nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated.  This  also  applies  to  nominations  to  the  Executive. 

Executive. 

There  are  six  vacancies  on  this  Committee  to  be  filled. 

Seven  members  retire  in  rotation. 

They  are  : — 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley,  Miss  J.  Owen, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Mr.  A.  Siddall, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

They  are  all  eligible  for  nomination  and  re-election. 

Nominations  for  these  offices  should  be  sent  not  later  than 
20th  of  January  to 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND: 

A  Survey — 

Being  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(Published  by  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.) 

The  above  title  summarizes  the  subject,  scope  and  origin  of 
a  recently  published  book  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  teacher  of  the  blind.  As  stated  on  the  cover 
the  report  is  “  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  whole  field  of  the 
special  problem  of  education  for  the  blind  ”  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  document  in  which  no  important  aspect  or  problem 
of  blind  education  is  left  untouched. 
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The  comprehensiveness  of  the  report  reflects  the  composition 
of  the  committee.  A  glance  at  its  personnel  shows  that  the 
College  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Institute  did  not  hesitate 
to  add  to  their  own  numbers  others  who  might  contribute  ideas 
and  judgments  from  a  more  detached  standpoint.  Thus  the 
committee  was  composed  of  administrators  and  general  education¬ 
alists,  as  well  as  experts  in  actual  work  among  the  blind ;  while 
a  most  valuable  section  consisted  of  persons,  themselves  blind,  who 
have  achieved  distinction  in  academic  and  artistic  careers.  It 
is  clear  from  the  report  itself  that  each  section  must  have  made  an 
important  contribution. 

The  work  of  administrators  is  seen  mainly  in  the  first  section, 
which  takes  stock  of  the  situation  as  it  is.  A  system  of  education 
is  a  living  thing',  and  as  such  can  be  rightly  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  its  own  history  :  so  the  report  very  properly  starts 
with  a  history  and  general  survey  of  blind  education.  It 
goes  on  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of  teachers,  treating 
this  question  with  refreshing  common  sense  and  including  a 
valuable  discussion  on  the  place  of  the  blind  teacher.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  ascertainment  of  blind  children,  and  the  end  of 
the  section  deals  with  doubly  defective  children.  Further  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  administrative  angle  are  to  be  found  in  the 
appendices  which  give  statistical  tables,  comparative  costs  and 
other  information  valuable  for  reference.  Many  teachers  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  included  in  the  appendices  the  statutes 
and  regulations  affecting  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Board  of  Education  documents  now  in  force. 

The  general  principles  of  education,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  blind,  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  report. 
Part  II  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  notion  of  education,  stressing 
the  needs  of  the  child  as  a  seeker  of  experience  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  duty  of  his  educator  to  supply  experience  that  will  be  of  the 
highest  individual  and  social  value.  This  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
standpoint  to  take  in  the  special  problem  of  blind  education,  since 
the  child  is  by  his  blindness  cut  off  from  a  large  part  of  normal 
experience ;  an  important  element  in  his  education  must  always  be 
the  supplying  of  those  aspects  of  experience  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking.  The  “  General  Considerations  ”  of  Part  II  shed  the 
light  of  established  principles  on  the  special  problem  of  blind 
education,  and  we  advise  all  teachers  to  read  and  ponder  this 
section.  It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  busy  practitioners  should 
every  now  and  then  get  into  a  state  where  they  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  These  penetrating  and  inspiring  chapters, 
which  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter  on  every  page,  will  help 
teachers  to  gain  or  regain  a  wide  view  of  their  calling,  to  see  it 
clearly  and  to  see  it  whole. 

Part  III,  “  Education  at  Various  Stages,”  probably  comes 
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in  the  main  from  the  experts  in  the  actual  work  of  educating  the 
blind,  either  members  of  the  committee  or  witnesses.  It  gives 
the  view  from  inside  the  world  of  blind  education,  and  may  fairly 
be  said  to  embody  the  best  of  existing  practice.  Thus  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  standard  towards  which  teachers  in  all  schools  ought  to 
strive,  since  it  represents  what  can  be  done,  and  is  done  in  some 
schools.  After  an  introduction  on  the  general  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  curriculum  it  goes  on  to  consider  in  turn  the 
pre-school  child,  the  infant  school,  the  five  years  from  9  to  14,  and 
the  age  period  14  to  16.  Part  IV7  continues  this  account  of 
enlightened  practice,  dealing  with  Continuation  Courses  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  the  non-vocational  education  which  ought  to 
accompany  it.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Part  V,  which 
examines  the  problems  concerned  with  health  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  ;  in  connection  with  the  latter  attention  is  drawn  to  the  report 
made  to  the  committee  by  experts  in  this  branch,  printed  as  an 
appendix.  Part  VI  deals  with  miscellaneous  topics  :  Co-education, 
Some  Problems  of  Later  School  Life,  The  Blind  Child  in  Schools 
for  the  Seeing,  The  Exceptional  Child — Both  Retarded  and  Tal¬ 
ented,  Selection  for  Secondary  and  Universitv  Education,  and 
Provision  of  Braille  Textbooks  for  Schools. 

Throughout  the  report  there  is  a  deep  note  of  sympathy  with 
the  blind  and  a  plea  that  they  should  not  be  regarded  by  the 
seeing  as  a  class  apart.  Their  point  of  view  is  put  strongly  and 
often  eloquently,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  correct  in  attributing 
this  element  of  sympathetic  understanding  to  the  blind  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  blind  witnesses  who  gave  evidence. 
Certainly  the  report  would  have  lost  much  of  its  value  if  it  had 
been  compiled  entirely  from  an  objective  standpoint,  that  of  the 
seeing;  much  of  it  can  have  come  only  from  the  blind  themselves. 
The  blind  are  not  regarded  as  outsiders  in  a  world  composed 
mainly  of  seeing  people.  But  along  with  this  feeling  of  under¬ 
standing  a  realist  attitude  is  maintained  :  the  committee  have  not 
allowed  their  sympathy  to  outrun  their  practical  judgment  and  to 
advocate  that  everything  that  is  possible  to  the  seeing  ought  also 
to  be  possible  to  the  blind.  Particularly  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  selection  of  blind  students  for  higher  education  is  this 
realist  attitude  maintained;  while  in  the  section  on  the  Talented 
Blind  Child  there  is  a  frank  discussion  of  the  careers  that  have 
hopeful  prospects  for  the  gifted  blind  and  those  that  have  not. 

In  the  prefatory  note  by  the  chairman  there  is  a  significant 
paragraph  referring  to  a  psychological  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  proved  disappointing.  From  this  we  gather  that  the 
unfulfilled  ambition  of  the  committee  was  to  base  their  recom¬ 
mendations  on  scientifically  proved  fact.  We  share  the  regret  of 
the  chairman  at  the  failure  of  this  ambition,  which  we  hope  may 
be  realized  in  the  future.  The  present  volume  thus  consists  mainly 
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of  generalizations  from  experience  rather  than  of  the  assured 
results  of  scientific  research.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  limitation.  The  generalizations  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  sound  psychological  insight,  as  the  reader  will  at  once 
realize  if,  for  example,  he  turns  to  page  49  and  reads  the  chapter 
headed  “  The  World  of  Emotion.”  It  remains  true  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  tone  of  the  report  is  on  the  whole  conservative  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  taking  stock,  as  we  have  already  said, 
of  the  best  existing  practice,  showing  a  way  whose  value  has 
been  proved  by  experience  and  pointing  the  way  for  future  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  competent  psychologist 
will  apply  his  patient  and  thorough  methods  of  investigation  to 
case  studies  of  blind  children  and  show  the  way  to  a  further 
advance  in  educational  practice. 

Thus  this  critical  survey  of  blind  education  may  be  used  by 
teachers  as  a  practical,  safe  and  comprehensive  guide  to  their 
efforts,  for  it  provides  a  standard  of  possible  attainment.  But  it 
may  also  be  hoped  that  it  will  reach  a  wider  public,  that  it  will 
be  read  not  onl)  by  the  social  worker,  but  also  by  the  intelligent, 
conscientious  citizen  who  takes  a  sympathetic  interest  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  section  of  his  fellows.  Such  interest  will  be  guided, 
stimulated  and  mformed  by  a  reading  of  the  report. 


ANNUAL  ELECTIONS. 

Southern  Branch. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1937-38  is  now  due,  and  nomina¬ 
tions  should  reach  the  Secretary,  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  33  Hillway, 
N.6,  not  later  than  February  12th.  No  nomination  should  be 
submitted  unless  the  nominee  has  expressed  willingness  to  serve 
if  elected. 

The  present  Committee  consists  of  : — 

Mr.  Symes  (Chairman),  Miss  Fricker,  Miss  Monk,  Miss 
Pennington,  Mr.  Greenlev,  Mr.  Peppitt,  Miss  Thomas 
(Secretary). 

Mr.  Symes  becomes  Ex-Chairman,  leaving  seven  vacancies  to 
be  filled  (Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary,  and  four  Committee 
Members).  Those  who  have  served  before  are  eligible  for 
re-election. 


Midland  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins. 

Ex-Chairman  :  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers. 

Nominations  are  invited  for  the  office  of  Vice-Chairman  for 
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the  ensuing-  year,  and  for  four  members  of  Committee.  Consent 
of  nominees  must  be  obtained.  Nominations  should  be  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tookey,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Carpenter  Road,  Edg-baston,  Birmingham,  not  later  than  Febru¬ 
ary  15th. 

The  retiring  members  are  :  Miss  S.  M.  Caster,  Miss  V.  M.  Lud- 
ford,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Whitton. 


Northern  Branch. 

1 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  nominations  for 
the  positions  of  Vice-Chairman  and  four  members  of  the  Branch 
Committee.  No  member  should  be  nominated  without  first  ob¬ 
taining-  his  or  her  consent.  As  all  members  of  the  committee 
retire  annually  there  is  no  need  to  publish  a  list  of  names.  All 
nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  C.  V.  H. 
Egerton-Jones,  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool  15, 
not  later  than  18th  February,  1937. 


Western  Branch. 

Elections,  1937-38. 

Nominations  for  the  following  are  asked  from  members  of  the 
Branch  : — 

Vice-Chairman  .  1 

Secretary  .  1 

Members  of  Committee  .  4 

The  retiring  members  are:  Ex-Chairman — Mr.  E.  H.  Getlilf ; 
Secretary — Mr.  A.  H.  James,  F.R.C.O. ;  Members  of  Committee 
— Miss  M.  Jeffs,  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  Mr.  R.  King  and  Mr. 
Walkey,  who  are  all  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hewitt,  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Northcombe,  become 
respectively  Ex-Chairman  and  Chairman. 

Nominations  to  be  sent  not  later  than  14th  February  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 


Scottish  Branch. 

Annual  Election  oe  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of 

Committee. 

Vice-Chairman. — Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretarv 
a  nomination  for  the  office. 
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Members  of  Committee. — There  are  four  vacancies  and  nom¬ 
inations  are  invited. 

The  following  members  retire  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  : — 

Mr.  Campbell,  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  William  Edgar,  Fife  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  1 
Townsend  Place,  Kirkcaldy. 

Mr.  Hamish  Lochhead,  The  Royal  Blind  School,  Craig¬ 
millar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  Stobo  Browne,  108  Raeberry  Street,  Glasgow,  N.W. 

All  nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
the  person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated.  Nominations  should  be  sent  not  later  than  26th 
February  to  Mr.  James  Cormack,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh  3. 


SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[A  Paper  read  at  the  19th  Annual  Conference  at  Dumfries  on 
nth  and  12th  June,  1936.] 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

By  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.C.,  M.B.,  F.R.F.P.S., 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  Eye  Clinics 

for  the  Blind. 

Prevention  of  blindness  as  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is 
somewhat  hackneyed,  but  I  feel  that  its  importance  justifies  it 
being  raised  on  yet  another  occasion.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  critical  attitude  in  some  people  towards  the  measures  which 
are  at  present  being  taken  to  prevent  blindness.  They  appear  to 
feel  that  not  enough  is  being  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
blindness.  Such  a  critical  outlook  is  right  if  one  is  to  obtain  any 
advance,  but  criticism  must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
already  a  great  deal  more  is  being  done,  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  way  of  prevention  than  is  realized  by  some  of  the 
critics.  It  is  my  purpose  to-night  to  review  what  is  being  done, 
and  to  suggest  some  further  steps  which  might  be  taken. 
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Before  dealing-  with  the  subject  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  understood  what  is  the  meaning-  of  cause  in  relation  to  blind¬ 
ness.  Firstly  there  is  the  factor,  either  hereditary,  internal,  or 
external,  which  operates  on  the  eye  to  produce  changes  in  its 
structure.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  the  only  factors  which 
may  be  regarded  as  causes.  Secondly,  there  are  the  structural 
changes  in  the  eye  or  visual  tracts  which  are  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues  to  the  influence  of  the  causes — such  changes  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  diseases — and  thirdly,  there  are  the  end  results  of 
these  diseases,  which,  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  eye, 
produce  blindness. 

It  will  make  it  easier  if  we  consider  these  three  groups — (i)  the 
cause,  (2)  disease,  (3)  end  result — in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
met  with  when  examining  a  blind  person.  When  the  surgeon  at 
the  clinic  examines  an  eye  he  discovers  certain  structural  altera¬ 
tions  which  indicate  damage  to  the  visual  path.  In  some  cases 
these  may  be  so  characteristic  of  certain  diseases  that  no  further 
investigation  of  the  patient  is  required,  but  usually  information 
has  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  mode  of  onset,  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment,  in  order  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  disease  and  the  cause  which 
produced  these  changes. 


End  Results. 

Let  us  deal  first  of  all  with  what  we  have  called  the  end 
results  of  the  eye  disease.  Some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  visual  organ  is  necessary  before  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  these  produce  blindness.  When  an  object  is  looked  at 
rays  of  light  from  it  fall  on  the  eye,  they  pass  through  the  cornea, 
pupil,  lens,  and  vitreous,  and  as  a  result  of  the  refractive  power 
of  the  media,  an  image  of  the  object  looked  at  is  formed  on  the 
sensitive  layer  of  the  retina.  In  this  layer  the  light  produces 
changes  in  the  rods  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina,  which  cause 
impulses  to  pass  along  the  optic  nerves  and  the  visual  tracts  of 
the  brain  to  the  higher  centres  in  the  brain,  where  they  produce 
in  the  consciousness  the  sensation  of  sight.  The  light  rays  merely 
pass  through  the  eye  ball  as  far  as  the  retina.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  this  part  of  the  eye  is  that  it  should  retain  its  shape  and 
be  transparent.  Whereas,  in  the  part  of  the  visual  tracts  from 
the  retina  backwards,  the  tissues  have  to  carry  out  complex 
processes  for  the  creation  and  transmission  of  nervous  impulses, 
and  must  be  intact,  both  structurally  and  functionally.  Anything 
which  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina 
and  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  impulse  produced  there  to  the 
brain  will  bring  about  visual  defect  of  more  or  less  degree.  The 
degree  of  defect  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  the  disturbance. 
No  matter  what  be  the  primary  cause  of  disease,  the  ultimate 
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cause  of  blindness  must  be  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  this  visuo- 
sensory  pathway. 

The  examination  of  5,496  blind  eyes  at  the  Glasgow  Clinic 
has  shown  that  the  structural  changes  or  end  results  which  pro¬ 
duced  blindness  are 


Lid  paralysis  and  similar  conditions 

Corneal  opacity  . 

Blockage  of  pupil  . 

Cataract  . 

Detachment  of  retina  . 

Choroido-retinal  disease  . 

Optic  nerve  atrophy  . 

Removal  or  destruction  of  eye  ball  .. 
Others,  and  not  stated  . 


6 

577 

271 

L134 

286 

932 

1,423 

72 1 
i43 


5,493  100% 

t 

It  has  to  be  realized  that  in  many  cases  more  than  one  part 
of  the  optico-sensory  tract  was  affected  by  the  disease,  though 
only  the  chiefly  affected  part  has  been  considered  in  this  table. 
It  is  obvious  that  two  or  more  lesions,  which  of  themselves  would 
not  cause  blindness,  may  do  so  when  they  occur  together. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  prospect  of  cure  of  the 
blindness  due  to  these  end  results,  it  is  found  that  the  cases  which 
can  be  helped  are  those  in  which  the  optical  part  of  the  visual 
apparatus  has  been  damaged,  namely,  the  cases  with  cataract, 
blockage  of  the  pupils,  corneal  opacity,  and  closure  of  the  lids. 
There  must  be  added  those  cases  of  detachment  of  the  retina 
where  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  the  nerve  elements  of  the 
retina,  for  in  them  the  blindness  is  really  caused  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  optical  part.  The  separated  retina  is  out  of  the  focal  plane 
of  the  eye,  and  acts  as  a  curtain,  which  prevents  the  light  reaching 
any  retina  which  remains  in  place. 

Cataract  can  be  removed  by  operation  in  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases,  but  the  operation  is  a  delicate  one,  which  cannot 
be  lightly  undertaken.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  old  people,  and  though 
age  itself  is  no  contra-indication  to  operation,  there  are  a  few 
elderly  people  in  whom  an  operation  of  this  nature  would  be  too 
great  an  undertaking.  In  deciding  whether  to  operate  the  sur¬ 
geon  must  consider  whether  the  patient’s  health  is  sufficiently 
good  to  stand  the  operation,  and  also  whether  the  eye,  too,  is 
sound  enough  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  good  result. 
Operation  on  the  cataract  which  is  the  result  of  disease  in  some 
part  of  the  eye  is  less  successful  than  in  the  senile  type.  In  61% 
of  the  cases  with  uncomplicated  cataract  the  surgeons  recom¬ 
mend  that  operation  be  undertaken,  and  hold  out  good  hope  of 
success  in  23%,  and  less  good  result  in  38%.  The  remainder 
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of  the  cases,  on  account  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient, 
or  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  eye,  were  considered  unsuit¬ 
able.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  for  every  person  with  cataract 
who  draws  the  blind  pension  there  must  be  tens  who  have  had 
their  sight  restored  by  operation. 

In  some  of  the  cases  where  the  blindness  arises  from  occlusion, 
or  blockage  of  the  pupil,  it  is  possible  to  operate  successfully  and 
restore  vision,  but  in  others  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  or 
damage  to  other  parts  of  the  eye  makes  this  impossible.  In  a 
number  of  cases  of  corneal  opacity  it  is  possible  to  restore  vision 
by  enlarging  the  pupil,  and  in  a  few  the  corneal  grafting  operation 
of  Tudor  Thomas  offers  hope  of  sight  to  the  hitherto  hopelessly 
blind.  The  number  of  cases  suitable  for  this  latter  operation  is 
very  limited,  and  it  cannot  do  much  to  reduce  the  total  number 
of  the  blind.  Operation  to  paralysed  or  cicatrized  lids  may  allow 
light  to  reach  a  healthy  eye  in  the  few  cases  where  this  lesion 
causes  blindness.  In  some  cases  where  the  retina  has  been 
damaged  by  localized  disease  it  becomes  detached  from  the  chor¬ 
oid.  It  is  possible  in  a  proportion  of  these  to  restore  and  fix  the 
retina  in  its  correct  position,  with  return  of  vision.  Any  delay 
in  applying  treatment  to  the  detached  retina  will  result  in  per¬ 
manent  damage  to  it,  and  render  the  operation  fruitless.  It  is 
probable  that  only  10%  of  the  cases  of  detachment  of  the  retina 
found  in  the  eyes  seen  at  the  blind  clinic  are  of  this  type — most 
of  the  cases  are  the  result  of  gross  disease  of  the  eye  ball. 

These  opacities,  cataract,  etc.,  in  the  optical  part  of  the  eye 
produced  blindness  in  36.2%  of  cases  where  a  definite  cause  was 
recorded,  the  blindness  was  the  result  of  destruction,  more  or  less, 
of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  visuo-sensory  pathway.  Whether 
this  damage  occurs  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain,  treatment 
offers  very  little  hope  of  restoration  of  vision.  Something  will 
be  said  later  regarding  the  result  of  treatment  in  such  cases  seen 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  active  disease. 

To  summarize  the  position  in  regard  to  the  blind  eye  when 
active  disease  has  subsided,  it  can  be  stated  that  where  the  optical 
part  of  the  eye  has  been  damaged  some  restoration  of  sight  can 
be  obtained  by  operation  in  a  proportion  of  cases,  but  if  the  ner¬ 
vous  part  of  the  visual  apparatus  is  damaged  in  the  eye  or  brain 
there  is  little  or  no  propect  of  improving  vision.  A  consideration 
of  all  the  cases  together  suggests  that  it  is  not  possible  to  restore 
sight  in  more  than  10%. 

Diseases. 

Turning  now  to  the  diseases  which  produced  the  end  results 
just  considered  :  each  of  these  end  results  may  be  caused  by 
more  than  one  eye  disease.  If  we  were  to  take  corneal  opacity, 
which  occurred  as  the  major  end  result  in  266  cases,  the  eye 
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diseases  responsible  for  these  opacities  were  recorded  in  the 


Glasgow  Clinic  figures  as 

Wound  of  cornea  .  16 

Conjunctivitis  .  36 

Infection  of  the  eye  lids  .  6 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  .  175 

Inflammation  of  sclera  .  1 

Interstitial  keratitis  .  24 

Degeneration  of  the  cornea  .  8 


Corneal  opacity  of  course  occurred  in  other  conditions  as  a 
complication  rather  than  as  the  factor  determining  blindness. 

In  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  eye  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  what  is  meant  when  we  use  the  words  “  cured  the  disease.” 
A  case  of  iritis  may  be  treated  and  the  disease  cured.  By  that 
is  meant  that  the  inflammation  is  arrested  and  does  not  return;  if 
the  case  is  got  in  time  the  eye  may  be  restored  to  a  visually 
normal  condition.  In  cataract,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  opacity  in  the  chrystalline  lens,  and  to  cure 
the  disease,  it  is  possible  by  removing  the  lens  to  restore  sight 
and  to  cure  the  patient’s  blindness.  It  can,  therefore,  be  said 
that  iritis  can  be  cured,  and  that  cataract  cannot.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  “  cure  ”  is  used  in  dealing  with  disease  of 
the  eye. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  term  disease  has  been  used 
to  mean  any  aberration  from  the  normal  which  is  responsible 
for  reduction  of  vision,  and  has  been  applied  to  such  conditions 
as  inborn  abnormalities,  and  hereditary  degenerations,  which  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  diseases.  These  diseases  can  be  considered 
in  three  groups  according  to  the  effect  of  treatment. 

1 — The  diseases  of  the  first  group,  namely,  congenital  and 
hereditary  conditions,  cataract,  and  myopia,  are  not  amenable  to 
treatment  in  this  sense.  Inborn  malformations  have  usually 
reached  their  final  state  at  birth.  Hereditary  degenerations,  cata¬ 
ract  and  myopia  continue  to  progress  in  spite  of  any  known 
treatment.  In  cataract,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is 
possible  to  restore  sight  by  operation,  and  in  others  it  may  be 
possible  by  treatment  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  failure  of 
vision.  It  is  still  possible  that  medical  science  will  give  us  means 
of  controlling  such  disorders  of  growth. 

The  examination  of  statistics  of  the  diseases  which  have 
caused  damage  resulting  in  blindness  is  liable  to  give  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  cases  of  eye  disease.  There  are  roughly  9,000  blind  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  the  area  of  the  Glasgow  Clinic  approximately  a  third 
of  that  number  has  been  examined.  These  cases  represent  the 
accumulation  of  70  years  of  blindness.  The  examinations  at  the 
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Clinic  show  that  in  40% — rather  more  than  1,000 — of  these  cases 
the  blindness  was  due  to  congenital  and  hereditary  conditions, 
cataract  and  myopia.  In  the  statistics  of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirm¬ 
ary  it  is  found  that  a  total  of  2,751  cases  of  these  diseases  attend¬ 
ed  for  treatment — this  represents  a  comparatively  small  fraction 
of  the  total.  If  there  were  no  other  eye  institution  in  Scotland 
that  would  mean  one  case  of  blindness  to  two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  defect.  In  actual  fact  the  proportion  of  blind  may  be  very 
much  less.  In  this  first  group  of  causes  it  is  seen  that  though 
we  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  number  of  cases 
which  go  blind  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  cases  is  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

2 —  In  the  second  group,  which  is  responsible  for  20%  of  the 
blindness,  are  included  cases  due  to  disease  of  the  brain,  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  and  to  wounds.  In  these  “  diseases  ”  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  the  onset  of  blindness  in  a  moderate  percentage  of  the 
cases.  Here  comparison  of  the  number  of  blind  with  the  figures 
of  cases  seen  at  the  Eye  Infirmary  is  not  so  good,  for  there  are 
700  cases  of  blindness  as  compared  with  600  cases  seen  in  a  year 
at  the  Infirmary. 

3 —  In  the  third  group  are  the  diseases  for  which  we  are  able 
to  do  a  great  deal.  Such  conditions  as  glaucoma  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  iris,  and  choroid  react  to  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Though  these  diseases 
are  responsible  for  about  a  thousand  (40%)  of  the  blind  seen  at 
the  Clinic,  there  were  treated  at  the  Infirmary  nearly  8, coo  cases 
of  these  diseases. 

To  sum  up  it  may  be  said  that  diseases  other  than  congenital 
and  hereditary  defects,  cataract,  and  myopia,  are  responsible  for 
60%  of  the  blindness,  and  that  for  these  diseases  there  is  some 
treatment  available  which  may  help  to  prevent  destruction  of  sight. 
Prevention  of  blindness  at  the  stage  of  active  disease  is  attained  by 
giving  treatment. 

It  may  be  asked  what  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  these  cases 
get  that  very  necessary  treatment.  The  Glasgow  Clinic  figures 
show  that  14.9%  of  the  blind  stated  that  they  had  never  had 
treatment  for  their  eye  disease.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  very 
clear,  but  as  the  diseases  which  have  the  largest  proportion  of 
untreated  are  those  which  cause  blindness  late  in  life,  it  is  probable 
that  age  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  sufferer  not  obtaining  treat¬ 
ment.  The  treatment  must  be  early  and  continuous  if  we  are  to 
prevent  blindness.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  in 
their  recent  report  have  made  two  recommendations  which,  if  they 
could  be  carried  out,  would  help  to  ensure  this.  Firstly  they 
suggest  that  there  should  be  almoners  at  hospitals,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  see  that  cases  of  serious  eye  disease  attend  hospital 
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regularly,  and  that  they  are  enabled  to  do  so;  and  secondly,  they 
suggest  that  there  might  be  a  scheme  of,  voluntary  notification 
of  persons  threatened  with  blindness,  so  that  measures  may  be 
taken  for  the  provision  of  treatment.  In  addition,  I  feel  that 
the  directors  of  such  institutions  as  the  Royal  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Infirmary,  who  provide  an  eye  department  near  the 
homes  of  the  people,  are  making  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  work  of  the  school  medical 
officer  and  the  infant  welfare  doctor  all  help  to  ensure  that  cases 
of  diseased  eyes  in  children  have  early  treatment.  There  is  so 
much  state-provided  care  for  children  that  l  think  parents  some¬ 
times  forget  that  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  recognize  disease 
in  their  children’s  eyes,  and  ensure  that  their  doctor  or  the  school 
doctor  sees  the  case. 

The  provision  of  a  house  in  the  county  for  the  treatment  and 
education  of  children  with  chronically  inflamed  eyes  would  help 
materially  in  the  treatment  of  this  difficult  disease.  A  house 
of  this  type  might  be  run  jointly  by  several  local  authorities  in 
association  with  a  sanatorium. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  the  disease  process  in  the  eye 
has  run  its  course  it  is  only  possible  to  restore  sight  to  some 
10%  of  the  blind.  I  suggest  that  if  the  disease  is  treated  while 
it  is  still  active,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  will  retain  good  vision. 

(To  he  continued.) 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XII. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

V — England  and  Wales  South  of  the  Pennines. 

In  this  series  of  articles  I  have  constantly  reiterated  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  natural  regions  of  a  country  can  be  taken  in  any 
order  desired  by  the  teacher.  Last  month’s  quota  was  a  natural 
radiation  from  Leeds — our  home  town.  Had  I  been  in  Lancashire 
I  should  have  taken  Lancashire  after  the  Pennines,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Yorkshire.  Before  continuing  to  define  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  natural  regions  of  England  and  Wales  I  propose  to 
suggest  movements  for  the  finding  of  the  four  ports  of  Liverpool, 
Hull,  London  and  Bristol  and  the  Midland  town  of  Birmingham 
as  though  I  were  a  teacher  living  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If 
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l  were  a  southerner  the  ports  of  London  and  Bristol  would  be  of 
vital  importance  from  the  Movement  Factor  point  of  view — 
quite  apart  from  any  geographical  significance.  Moreover,  the 
approximate  square  formed  by  the  four  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull, 
London  and  Bristol  “  boxes  up  ”  the  Midlands  and  Eastern 
England  most  conveniently,  as  the  boundary  between  them  is 
practically  the  diagonal  (Bristol — Hull)  of  the  square. 


Movement  Factor  Subdivisions  of  the 

Lines.  Natural  Regions  Coalfields. 


Fig.  VII — Natural  Regions  South  of  the  Pennines  with  their 

subdivisions. 


Preliminary  Movements. 

Liverpool.  (i)  Find  dot  (i.e.  Dublin)  half  way  between  num¬ 
bers  54  and  53  on  the  lefthand  side  of  the 
map.  Move  to  the  right  to  find  town  in  a 
corner. 

(2)  Find  the  Isie  of  Man  and  move  down  and 
towards  the  right  to  find  the  town  in  a  corner. 
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Hull 

(1) 

London. 

(0 

Bristol. 

(>) 

Birmingham. 

(0 

Find  number  54  on  the  righthand  side  of  the 
map  and  move  to  the  left  to  find  Spurn  Point ; 
then  up  the  Humber. 

Coastal  movement  from  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

Coastal  movement  from  Land’s  End. 

Find  Wash  from  number  53  on  righthand  side. 
Trace  Welland  to  Rugby  and  Coventry. 
From  Rugby  continue  to  Birmingham.  Note 
the  braille  letter  “  e  ”  formed  by  the  towns 
of  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham. 


Region  V — The  Midlands. 

East  of  the  Severn,  south  of  the  Pennines  and  west  of  the 
Scarplands. 

Movement  (1)  The  rectangle  formed  by  the  four  ports — Liver¬ 
pool,  Hull,  London  and  Bristol. 

(2)  The  diagonal  from  Bristol  to  Hull. 

(3)  The  triangle  formed  by  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol. 

(4)  Modification  of  the  movement  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull  to  avoid  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
Pennines,  i.e.,  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 


Subdivision  5a — The  Midlands  proper. 

Movement  (5)  Repetition  of  the  triangle  movement  to  define 

the  whole  region. 

(6)  The  River  Trent,  Nottingham,  Leicester. 

(7)  The  River  Dee,  Chester,  Cheshire. 


Subdivision  5b — The  North  Staffordshire  Coalfield. 

Movement  (8)  River  Trent  to  its  source  to  locate  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Subdivision  5c — The  South  Staffordshire  Coalfield. 

Movement  (9)  Southwards  from  the  sweep  of  the  Trent  (or  some 

other  way)  to  find  two  towns  which  look  like  a 
braille  letter  “  e.”  These  are  Wolverhampton 
and  Birmingham. 

(to)  Diagonally  from  London  to  Liverpool.  This  fixes 
the  central  position  of  Birmingham. 

(11)  Eastwards  from  Birmingham  to  find  the  rather 
crooked  braille  letter  “  c  ”  which  represents 
Coventry  and  Rugby. 
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Region  VI — Eastern  England. 

The  Scarplands. 

Movement  (i)  The  rectangle  formed  by  the  four  ports,  Liverpool, 

Hull,  London  and  Bristol. 

(2)  The  diagonal,  Bristol  to  Hull. 

(3)  The  triangle,  Hull,  London,  Bristol. 

(4)  Coastal  from  Hull  to  London. 

Subdivision  6a — The  Jurassic  Escarpment. 

Movement  (5)  The  Cotswold  Hills  continuing  N.E.  to  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 


Subdivision  6b — The  Chalk  Escarpment. 

Movement  (6)  Chiltern  Hills,  then  through  Norfolk.  Strictly 

speaking  movement  should  continue  into  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  but  be  careful  not  to  complicate  matters  by 
trying  too  much  detail. 


Subdivision  6c — The  Fens. 

Movement  (7)  From  the  Wash  to  the  Vale  of  Oxford. 

(8)  The  Rivers  of  the  Wash  and  their  towns. 

Subdivision  6d — The  Coast. 

Movement  (9)  Coastal  from  Hull  to  London. 


Region  VII — The  Thames  Valley. 

Movement  (1)  The  River  Thames  itself  and  its  tributaries. 


Subdivision  7a — The  Isis,  i.e.,  the  Thames  from  its  source  to 
Oxford  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  (or  Oxford  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it). 

Movement  (2)  The  Thames  to  Oxford. 

(3)  The  Cherwell. 

(4)  The  Vale  of  Aylesbury  to  the  Wash  to  show  the 
continuity  of  the  Vale. 


Subdivision  7b — The  White  Horse  Gap. 

Movement  (5)  Oxford  to  Reading. 

(6)  Chiltern  Hills  and  Marlborough  Downs. 

(7)  The  River  Kennet. 


Subdivision  7c — Reading-  to  London ;  and 
Subdivision  7d — London  to  the  sea. 
Movement  (8)  Trace  the  course  of  the  river. 


Region  VIII — Southern  England. 

'I'he  Wessex  Downs  or  the  lands  south  of  the  Thames. 

Movement  (1)  Southwards  from  the  River  Thames. 

(2)  Find  Bristol  and  Exeter.  The  line  joining  these 
two  cities  marks  the  boundary  between  Southern 
England  and  the  South-Western  Peninsula. 

(3)  Coastal  from  London  to  Exeter. 

Subdivision  8a — Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Marlborough  Downs. 

Movement  (4)  Isle  of  Wight  northwestwards  to  Salisbury  and  the 

Avon. 

(5)  Salisbury  to  the  River  Kennet. 

(6)  Chiltern  Hills  (i.e.,  continuation  of  the  chalk). 


Subdivision  8b — The  Weald — the  “  Broken  Arch.” 

Movement  (7)  The  North  Downs  (i.e.,  those  south  of  the  Thames) 

to  Dover. 

(8)  The  South  Downs  (i.e.,  those  just  above  the  south 
coast)  to  Beachy  Head. 

(9)  The  land  between  the  North  and  South  Downs. 

Subdivision  8c — The  Hampshire  Basin. 

Movement  (1)  The  Isle  of  Wight,  Spithead,  the  Solent,  South¬ 
ampton  Water,  the  port  of  Southampton,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  River  Test. 


Subdivision  8d — The  Coast. 

Movement  (1)  Coastal  from  London. 


Region  IX — The  South-Western  Peninsula. 

The  home  of  famous  sea  men. 

Movement  (1)  Coastal  from  Exeter  to  the  Lizard,  Land’s  End, 

up  round  Bideford  Bay,  up  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
Bristol. 

(2)  Note  “  leg  shape  ”  of  peninsula. 
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(3)  Dartmoor. 

(4)  River  Tamar,  Plymouth. 

(5)  Bodmin  Moors. 

(6)  Exmoor. 


Region  X — The  Severn  Valley,  the  Wye  and  the  Bristol 

Avon. 

Movement  is  along-  the  Severn  and  its  tributaries  and  is  taken  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  River  Thames  (see  Region 

VII). 


Region  XI — Wales. 


“  The  Principality.” 

Movement  (1)  Chester,  southwards  to  Bristol  Channel,  westwards 

to  Pembroke  Peninsula,  northwards  to  Carnarvon 
Peninsula,  eastwards  to  Chester. 

(2)  Cardigan  Bay. 

(3)  Anglesey  and  Holyhead. 


Subdivision  11a — The  Snowdon  Group. 


Movement  (4)  The  Carnarvon  Peninsula. 

(5)  The  north  coast,  the  L.M.S. 
Ireland. 


mail  service  to 


Subdivision  11b — The  Plynlimmon  Group. 

Dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  Severn  Valley  (Region  X). 


Subdivision  11c — The  Brecknock  Beacon  Group. 
Partly  dealt  with  in  Wye  Valley  (Region  X). 
Movement  (1)  The  South  Coast  of  Wales. 


Subdivision  nd — The  South  Wales  Coalfield. 

Concentrate  on  the  ports  of  the  coalfield,  as  in  the  past  it  was  the 
coastal  position  of  the  coalfield  which  made  it  possible  to 
send  coal  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  very  little  loading 
and  unloading  from  wagon  to  ship’s  hold,  etc.  Depression 
in  South  Wales,  partly  due  to  developments  in  electric  and 
oil  power  for  machinery  and  locomotion — consequently 
there  is  less  demand  for  Welsh  coal  in  foreign  countries. 
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COUNSEL  FROM  CANADA. 

[Speaking'  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lions  Club  held  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Mr.  V.  C.  Wansbrough,  Head  Master  of  Lower  Canada 
College,  made  some  wise  and  suggestive  remarks  on  education 
and  the  tendency  of  the  times,  of  which  the  following  press 
report  gives  a  brief  summary.] 

In  days  of  perilous  change,  when  the  world’s  youth  is  bom¬ 
barded  by  magical  propaganda,  and  when  great  nations  exist  at 
the  mercy  of  manipulated  slogans,  the  capacity  to  exercise 
judgment,  to  reason  clearly  and  to  understand  the  limitations  of 
individuals  must  become  the  fundamental  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  if  democracy  is  to  progress. 

“  There  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  world’s  history  when  it 
was  so  imperative  that  children  and  youths  beginning  to  face 
life  should  possess  these  attributes,  nor  when  they  should  know 
that  they  have  not  only  their  own  lives  to  live  but  their  duties  to 
society  as  positive  citizens.” 

H.  G.  Wells’  belief  that  “  civilization  is  now  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe  ”  was  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
six  or  seven  revolutions  now  taking  place  one  of  the  greatest  was 
in  the  realm  of  education.  An  advance  was  seen  to-day,  in  that 
the  teaching  of  children  was  “  less  backward-looking  than  it  used 
to  be,”  in  a  better  understanding  of  child  psychology  and  in  the 
direction  of  efforts  not  solely  to  the  “  training  of  mind  and 
body,”  but  to  the  “  emotional  growth  ”  of  the  individual  as  well. 

Plato’s  thought  that  “  learning  forced  on  the  soul  does  not 
remain  ”  had  become  a  social  reality.  “  Education  is  a  matter 
of  growth  and  nutrition,  and  as  in  all  digestive  processes  there 
must  be  digestive  juices  at  work.  In  this  case  the  juice  is  inter¬ 
est.”  Instead  of  the  traditional  conception  of  the  child  as  a 
“  lump  of  clay  ”  to  be  moulded,  institutions  were  accepting  the 
child  as  a  delicate  organism  struggling  to  adjust  itself  to  its 
environment. 

Stressing  the  need  for  a  sound  knowledge  of  English,  the 
speaker  said  the  essential  thing  was  to  enable  youth  to  reduce 
the  “  witchery  of  words  ”  to  their  actual  content  and  truth. 
Through  that  society  would  be  freed  from  the  dangers  of  being 
swayed  by  meaningless  phrases,  however  powerful  their  asso¬ 
ciations  might  be.  Submitting  that  the  knowledge  of  most  men 
was  usually  “  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  assurance  on  matters 
of  great  importance,”  he  thought  that  life  for  most  would  remain 
a  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  towards  uncertainty.” 

Coming  to  citizenship,  Mr.  Wansbrough  suggested  that  the 
powerful  force  behind  Fascism  and  Communism  was  the  idealism 
of  youth.  What  did  democracy  offer?  All  too  often  the  right  to 
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vote  on  the  principle  of  choosing  the  “  lesser  of  two  evils.” 
Democracy  must  devise  some  means  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  people,  to  transform  them  from  passive  to  active  citizens ; 
for  while  there  was  economic  distress  there  was  also  “  psycho¬ 
logical  distress,”  he  declared.  ‘‘  We  are  threatened  in  the  future 
with  a  surplus  of  time,  and  we  will  not  know  how  to  use  it  until 
we  learn  that  we  are  skill-hungry  individuals.” 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Publications. 

Organ . 

Hollins  A. — Epithalamium  (14177)  4d.  Cantilene  in  A  flat 
(14178),  3d.  Meditation  (14309),  3d. 

Old  English  Composers — Twelve  Short  Pieces  (arr.  by  J.  E. 
West) — Part  1,  Nos.  1  to  6  (14218),  9d.  ;  Part  2,  Nos.  7  to  12 
(14219).  9d- 
Piano. 

Alexander,  A.  (arr.  by) — Four  Irish  Folk  Songs  (from  the  Petrie 
Collection)  (14220),  7d. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music  1937  Examinations  : — 

Preliminary  (14060),  7d. 

Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (14061),  96. 

Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (14062),  nd. 

Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (14063),  1/-. 

Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  B  (14175),  1/-. 

Grade  5  (Higher),  List  B  (14174),  gd. 

Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A  (14176),  nd. 

Byrd — Dances  Grave  and  Gay  (1431 1),  1/-. 

Chaminade — Elevation  (Romance  Sans  Paroles),  Op.  76,  No.  2 
(14215).  4d- 

Craxton,  Harold  (arr.  by) — Siciliano  and  Rigadon  (142 14),  4d. 
Dunhill,  T.  F. — Home  Pictures  (six  easy  descriptive  pieces) 
(i4l81),  5^. 

Dvorak — Slavonic  Dance  No.  1,  Op.  46  (14302),  3d. 

Moszkowski — Dix  Pieces  Mignonnes,  Op.  77,  Book  I,  Nos.  1  to  4 
(!43°3).  5d- 

Rameau — La  Poule  (14028),  4d. 

Sjogren — Pictures  and  Sketches  (set  of  nine  pieces)  (14182),  iid. 
Swinstead,  Felix — Tarantella  in  C  minor  (1422 1),  4d. 

Various  Composers — The  Garden  of  Music,  ed.  by  Ernest  Austin — 
23,  Gavotte,  from  Sonata  for  Two  Violins  and  Thorough  Bass 
(Handel);  Canon  in  A  minor  (Martin  Shaw)  (14233),  4d.  24, 

The  Lavender  Lady  (T.  F.  Dunhill);  Bourree,  from  Sonata  for 
Two  Violins  and  Thorough  Bass  (Handel)  (14234),  4d. 
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Songs. 

Coates,  Eric — The  Fairy  Tales  of  Ireland,  A  Hat  :  C-F1  (14300), 

4cl*  .  .  I 

Gibbs,  Armstrong — Sailing  Homeward,  G  minor  :  Bj-E1  natural 
(‘4238),  4d-  1 

Hageman,  R. — The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,  E  flat  :  F-A1 
(•4304),  4d- 

Harrison,  J. — Sea  Winds,  F  :  B:  natural-D1  (14305),  4d. 

Hope,  Ashworth — Two  Short  Songs:  (1)  Lips;  (2)  An  Irish  Love 
Song,  C:  C-E1  (14187),  4d. 

Messager — Red  Rose  (from  “  Monsieur  Beaucaire  ”),  F  :  C-F1 
(14179),  4d. 

O’Hogan,  B. — Old  Father  Thames,  B  flat  :  Bj-D1  (14216),  4d. 
Schubert — Sei  mir  gegriisst  (Angel  of  Beauty),  A  :  F-F1  (14003), 

5d‘ 

Stanford,  C.  Villiers  (arr.  by) — Molly  Brannigan,  F  :  C-F1 
(1423/),  4d- 

Thayer,  P. — Here’s  to  the  Best  of  Us,  C  :  C-E1  (14217),  4d. 

Warlock,  Peter — Good  Ale,  F  :  C-F1  (14180),  4d.  Johnnie  wi’ 
the  Tye  (from  “  Lillvgay  ”),  B  minor  :  D— G1  (14307),  4d. 

Willan,  Healey — Since  Thou,  O  Fondest  and  Truest,  F  :  C — G1 
(14301),  4d. 

Wolf,  Hugo — Verschwiegene  Liebc  (Silent  Love),  E  minor  :  B, 
flat-D1  sharp  (14188),  4d. 

Two-Part  Songs. 

Bantock — The  Wild  Brown  Bee  (Soprano  and  Contralto)  (14183), 

4d. 

Ireland,  J. — Aubade  (Female  Voices)  (14184),  4d. 

Church. 

Gibbs,  Armstrong — A  Litany  (S.A.T.B.)  (14235),  4d. 

N.I.B.  Carol  Booklet  No.  7 — Six  Carols  by  Blind  Musicians  and 
Blind  Poets,  V.S.  (14212),  1/6.  1 . 19. 

Unison  Song. 

Shaw,  Martin — Cuckoo  (14313),  4d. 

Three-Part  Song. 

Gardiner,  Balfour — Sir  Eglamore  (Treble  Voices)  (14211),  9d. 
Four-Fart  Song. 

Williams,  Vaughan — Linden  Lea  (arr.  for  S.A.T.B.  by  A.  Somer¬ 
vell),  O.  &  S.S.  (14236),  7d. 

Five-Part  Song. 

Morley,  T. — Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying  (arr.  for  S.A.T.B.  by 
Fellowes),  O.  &  S.S.  (14213),  7d. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Recent  Examination  Results. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board — School  Certificate. 

Joan  Driver  (Credit  in  4  subjects). 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Shorthand,  100  w.p.m.  ...  Patrick  Robinson  (Distinction). 
Typewriting  (Intermediate)  Auriol  Hall. 

Kenneth  Kent  (Distinction). 
Charles  McCoy  (Distinction). 
Sydney  Wells. 

Annie  West. 

William  Williams. 

Royal  College  of  Organists — Associateship . 

Milicent  Austin. 


Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Teacher-Piano. 

Dorothy  Middleton. 

Margaret  Simpkins. 

Muriel  Upton. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Piano. 

Thomas  Fairbrass. 


Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 

Grade  I,  Piano .  Geoffrey  Fanner. 

Grade  V,  Piano .  Edith  Evans. 

Margaret  Perrett  (Hon.  Mention). 

Grade  VI,  Piano  .  Arthur  Gilbert  (Hon.  Mention). 

Singing  .  Joan  Gilbert  (Distinction). 

Piano  .  Gilbert  Jones  (Distinction). 

Grade  VII,  Piano  .  William  Cole  (Hon.  Mention). 

Marjorie  Wermig  (Hon.  Mention). 


[From  the  Morning  Post,  January  8th,  1937.] 

THE  SCULLER. 

By  Bernard  J.  Farmer. 

Nature  has  a  stillness  and  deadness  peculiar  to  a  misty  day; 
and  the  water,  too,  is  dead  :  not  a  movement,  not  a  ripple.  Two 
swans  go  slowly  by,  dipping  their  necks  below  the  surface  at 
intervals,  in  search  of  succulent  morsels. 

I  scull  along  quietly,  enjoying  the  music  of  the  water  past  my 
craft,  the  drip-drip  from  feathered  blades.  To  venture  out  in  a  mist 
is  a  novel  experience;  it  gives  rise  at  first  to  a  sense  of  isolation 
so  complete  as  to  be  painful.  Then  one  can  take  pleasure  in  the 
closeness  of  companionship  between  oneself  and  the  boat;  in  the 
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low  murmur  as  the  thin  cedar  shell,  so  long  and  graceful  and  of 
such  exquisite  workmanship,  steals  through  the  water — enchant¬ 
ment  hardly  noticed  on  a  day  for  more  vigorous  effort. 

One  steers  subconsciously  by  watching  the  wake  of  the  boat, 
with  occasional  glances  over  the  shoulder  for  familiar  landmarks, 
now  vague  and  distorted  in  the  mist.  Few  other  craft  are  ex¬ 
pected  on  such  a  day,  and  one  can  concentrate  on  the  fine  points 
of  the  sculler’s  art;  the  perfect  accord  of  touch  and  balance;  sculls 
catching  the  water  precisely  together;  a  strong  drive  with  the 
legs  and  the  rhythm  of  the  swing  back — surely  the  quintessence  of 
poetic  motion. 

An  exact  drop  and  turn  of  the  wrists  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  lightning  shoot  away  of  the  hands,  followed  by  a  slow, 
smooth  glide  forward  with  perfect  slide-control.  Joy  indeed; 
and  in  this  dead  world  it  is  interesting  to  discover  how  the  gift  of 
sight  may  be  but  lazily  used;  one  can  hear,  feel,  sense,  and  cor¬ 
rect  as  one  moves  along.  The  sweet  melancholy  sound  of  one’s 
passage  through  the  water  lulls  any  thought  of  danger. 

“  Ahoy  there  !  ” 

I  start,  and  automatically  backwater,  foam  swirling  white 
round  my  blades.  A  boat  has  loomed  up,  but  I  just  manage  to 
miss  it.  “  Thanks,”  says  a  voice,  as  I  manoeuvre  my  lighter 
craft  aside.  I  see  plainer  now — the  red,  cheerful  face  of  a 
coxswain  ;  and  the  rapt,  unheeding  face  of  the  man  at  the  sculls. 

So  the  blind  sculler  and  his  craft  pass  by. 


CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  History  of  Europe — Part  I . H.  A.  L.  Fisher 

The  School  Bible 

In  the  Steps  of  the  Master . H.  V.  Morton 

Blackie’s  Supplementary  Readers . Dorothy  King 

An  Introduction  to  Science — Book  III  ...  Andrade  and  Huxley 
The  Human  Geographies — Secondary  Series — Books  3  and  4  ... 

Fairgrieve  and  Young 

Redgauntlet . Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  Flying  Spy  .  George  E.  Rochester 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Blackie’s  Girls’  Annual 

Thrills  of  the  Lower  Fifth . Nancy  Delves 

Sea  Scouts  up  Channel . P.  F.  Westerman 

Dimsie  Among  the  Prefects  .  Dorita  F.  Bruce 

Dimsie,  Head  Girl . Dorita  F.  Bruce 
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Sinbad’s  Book  of  Pirates  .  “  Sinbad  ” 

When  the  Vikings  Came  .  S.  Walkey 

The  Air  Patrol . H.  Strang 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Pigeon  Post . Arthur  Ransome 

Coconut  Island  .  Robert  Gibbins 

With  Scott  to  the  Pole . Retold  by  Howard  Marshall 

In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul . H.  V.  Morton 

Sampson’s  Circus . Howard  Spring 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Appointment  of  Blind  Organist. — Last  month  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  A.T.C.L.,  was  appointed  organist  at  Kirkcudbright. 
Mr.  Thomson  recently  finished  his  training  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  during  which  he  obtained  the  A.T.C.L.  dip¬ 
loma  and  passed  with  credit  the  examination  for  the  tuner’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  College.  It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note 
that  his  tuning  qualifications  materially  helped  him  to  obtain  this 
post.  There  seems  every  prospect  of  a  good  tuning  connection 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Chess. — The  two  blind  chess  clubs  in  Edinburgh,  to  which 
1  drew  attention  in  these  notes  last  year,  are  still  active,  and  the 
Craigmillar  Students’  Union  especially  is  giving  a  good  account 
of  itself. 


NOTES, 

The  senior  team  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Folk  Dance  Society 
had  the  honour  of  contributing  a  solo  item  to  the  programme  of 
the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  Festival,  which  was  held  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  January.  The  team,  which 
consisted  of  four  boys  and  four  girls,  danced  the  Kehtucky 
Running  Set  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano  accordian  played 
by  a  ninth  member  of  the  team. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  newspapers  in  their 
report  of  the  festival  commented  on  this  item  as  the  best  in  the 
whole  section  of  the  programme.  The  Swiss  Cottage  pupils  have 
taken  part  in  the  festival  on  previous  occasions,  but  have  not 
before  been  asked  to  make  an  individual  contribution. 

*  *  *  * 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborne, 
F.R.C.O.,  which  took  place  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Hospital, 
Palmer’s  Green,  on  Monday,  18th  January.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  Mr.  Osborne  had  been  senior  music  master  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  his  death  will  mean  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  to  the  staff  of  that  institution. 
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BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading-  Competition  will  be  held  in  Man¬ 
chester  on  Saturday,  March  20th,  1937. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  will  be  offered  in 
each  class,  but  should  the  entries  in  any  class  be  very  limited, 
prizes  will  only  be  awarded  if  merited. 

This  year  a  Cup,  the  gift  of  the  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Branch,  Mr.  Mouat  Jones,  will  be  presented  in  a  special  class  for 
which  competitors  in  Class  I  and  previous  winners  in  this  class 
will  be  eligible.  Competitors  will  be  divided  in  the  following 
classes  : — 

Adults — Competitors  for  the  Cup — 

Class  I — Advanced  Readers. 

Class  II — Other  Readers. 

Juniors — 

Class  III — Readers  of  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

Class  IV — Readers  of  12  to  16  years  of  age. 

Class  V — Readers  under  12  years  of  age. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  contracted  or  uncontracted 
Braille. 

Candidates  should  send  in  their  names,  stating  in 
which  class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Branch  Secretary,  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern  Branch,  5  St.  John  Street,  Man¬ 
chester  3,  before  Monday,  March  15th,  1937. 


LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING 

THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Senior  Music  Master 
at  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 
The  duties  include  the  teaching  of  Piano  and  Organ,  Choir  Train¬ 
ing  and  general  supervision  of  musical  studies.  The  holder  of 
the  post  will  be  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  from  Monday 
to  Friday  to  the  work,  but  would  be  free  to  hold  a  Sunday 
appointment.  Salary  according  to  qualifications.  Applications, 
giving  full  particulars  of  age,  training  and  experience,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials,  should  reach  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Secretary  at  the  above  address  on  or  before  the  10th 
February,  1937. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  ig. 
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GENERAL  EXECUTIVE.  1936-37. 


Chairman  : 

Mr.  Geo.  Symes. 

Ex-Chairman : 

Mr.  A.  Siddall. 

Vice-Chairman  : 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 

Hon.  Treasurer : 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P. 

Hon.  Registrar : 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 

School  for  the  Blind.  Swiss  Cottage. 
N.W.3. 

Hon.  Secretary  : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S., 

110  Church  Road.  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.19. 

Hon.  Editor: 

Miss  K.  Cramp, 

40  Shaftesbury  Road,  Coventry. 

Southern  Branch — 
Chairman  : 

Mr.  Geo.  Symes. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : 
Miss  M.  G.  Thomas, 

33  Hillway,  Highgate,  N.6. 

Midland  Branch — 
Chairman  ■ 

Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Tookey 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 


Northern  Branch — 

Chairman  : 

Mr.  A.  Andrews. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton-Jones,  M.A., 
School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Western  Branch — 

Chairman : 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

Mr.  A.  H.  James,  F.R.C.O., 

87  St.  Albans  Road,  Westbury  Park. 
Bristol,  6. 

Scottish  Branch — 

Chairman  : 

Mr.  J.  Irving. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

Mr.  J.  Cormack, 

4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Elected  Members  : 

Mr.  A.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Ed.  Evans. 

Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

Mr.  A.  Howard. 

Mr.  H.  Lochhead,  M.A. 

Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A. 

Miss  E.  E,  Morley. 

Miss  J.  Owen. 

Mr.  M.  Priestley. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J.P. 

Miss  C.  Tetley. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  at  Swiss  Cottage 
on  January  30th.  There  were  20  members  present.  Apologies  for 
absence  were  received  from  Miss  Morley,  Mr.  Cormack,  Mr. 
Edkin,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Lochhead  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  letter  received  from  a  member  of  the  College 
suggesting  that  the  College  should  become  affiliated  to  the  Annual 
Conference  of  Educational  Associations.  The  Committee  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
matter  should  be  more  fully  considered  at  the  next  meeting,  when 
further  particulars  would  be  available. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  reply  to  the  Memorial  sent  to  him  by  the  Conference 
of  National  Bodies,  and  explained  what  the  present  position  is 
and  the  steps  being  taken. 
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The  various  boards  of  examiners  reported  on  the  preparations 
being-  made  for  forthcoming  examinations. 

Mr.  Starling  answered  various  questions  in  connection  with  the 
Training  Syllabuses  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  College 
and  Association  of  Workshops. 

A  discussion  of  considerable  length  took  place  on  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  problems  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  partially-blind  children.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
propositions  formulated  by  the  sub-committee  were  accepted,  but 
objection  was  taken  to  the  wording  of  the  second,  which  was 
accordingly  suitably  amended. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :  Miss  Lily  Steele, 
Miss  Saleby,  Miss  M.  E.  Stooke  and  Mr.  Knight-Adkin. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  20th 
March. 


IS  A  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE  NECESSARY? 

At  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  convened  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  on  12th  November,  1936,  Mrs. 
Ida  M.  Cowley  read  a  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  of  which  we 
give  the  following  summary,  with  extracts. 

In  her  opening  remarks  the  speaker  asked  why  she  had  put 
this  question  and  what  was  the  answer  to  it.  She  went  on  to 
prove  by  statistics  that  all  classes  of  the  blind  population  were 
diminishing  except  the  unemployable.  “  Roughly  80%  of 
the  total  blind  register,  the  only  section  which  is  growing  in 
numbers,  is  in  the  care  of  the  so-called  home  teacher.” 

Referring  to  the  need  for  fuller  and  more  exact  records  Mrs. 
Cowley  said  that  the  home  teachers  should  be  the  people  to  supply 
this  information  for  purposes  of  public  administration.  The  name 
”  Home  Teacher  ”  was  not  only  a  misnomer,  but  a  handicap,  as 
the  amount  of  teaching  done  was  very  small.  25%  was  a  generous 
estimate,  10%  was  a  more  probable  figure,  while  one  responsible 
statement  assessed  it  as  low  as  1%.  The  unemployable  blind  lost 
their  sight  usually  after  the  age  of  fifty ;  many  were  only  partially 
blind.  The  degree  of  blindness  should  be  recorded  in  the  annual 
reports  of  counties  associations.  The  unemployable  blind  were 
not  as  a  class  studious.  She  also  considered  that  the  special 
apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  badly  distributed. 
This  matter  needed  investigation. 

It  appeared  that  a  reading  service  was  more  necessary  than 
teaching ;  much  teaching  was  now  given  in  classes,  therefore  the 
word  ”  home  ”  as  well  as  the  word  “  teacher  ”  seemed  no  longer 
applicable.  Where  teaching  was  asked  for  it  should  be  given 
generously. 
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The  home  teacher’s  main  service  was  welfare  of  a  threefold 
nature  : — 

(a)  To  protect  or  safeguard  the  blind,  to  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  advice,  and  to  be  a  clearing  house  and  centre  of 
distribution  for  social  privileges  conferred  upon  the  blind  ; 

(b)  To  help  the  blind  to  avail  themselves  of  leisure  and  to  make 
of  living  an  art  for  which  leisure  is  an  advantage  :  the  art  of 
living  is  something  to  which  we  have  not  up  to  now  paid  sufficient 
attention ; 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  adjustment  to  blindness. 

With  reference  to  the  first  function,  Mrs.  Cowley  complained 
that  welfare  offices  were  often  not  sufficiently  well  known ;  were 
frequently  closed  at  times  when  information  might  be  needed,  e.g., 
Saturday  morning ;  were  usually  difficult  to  discover  in  a  telephone 
directory  because  of  the  variety  of  names.  In  a  brief  reference  to 
the  question  of  grants  she  said  that  in  her  opinion  payment  should 
be  as  impersonal  as  possible. 

“  The  second  function  in  reference  to  leisure,  both  collective, 
to  satisfy  gregariousness,  and  individual,  for  the  solitary  hours, 
does  not  only  concern  the  blind.  It  is  a  modern  problem.  I  have 
myself  been  making  an  experiment  since  1934,  and  I  can  say  that, 
provided  you  are  not  starving,  leisure,  far  from  being  a  tragedy, 
is  a  delight.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about  idle  hands  and  so  on — I  am  never 
bored,  and  I  do  not  think  Satan  is  making  much  progress  with 
me.  The  things  I  do  are  of  my  own  choosing,  although  it  is  true 
that  earlier  in  life  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make  that  choice,  chiefly 
I  think,  because  of  a  bad  system  of  education,  which  occupied  my 
time  too  fully  and  left  me  none  in  which  to  think  for  myself.  Now 
I  have  plenty  of  choice,  provided  that  what  I  do  does  not  involve 
the  expenditure  of  much  money.  I  understand  myself  sufficiently 
well,  however,  to  know  that  if  I  were  by  nature  inactive  I  should 
resent  being  constantly  urged  by  more  active  people  to  do  this 
and  do  that  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
dealing  with  the  blind  it  would  be  better  to  stress  the  constructive 
side  of  leisure  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  idleness  as  a  tragedy. 
There  have  always  been  leisured  classes  who  have  thought  that 
being  able  to  choose  the  use  to  which  they  would  put  their  time  was 
freedom.  The  blind  have  an  opportunity  to  set  the  seeing  an 
example  in  the  art  of  living,  which  is  what  leisure  enables  one  to 
develop ;  but  they  cannot  do  it  in  semi-starvation  or  under  slum 
conditions.” 

Home  teaching  was  bound  to  be  a  welfare  service  while 
poverty  existed  with  blindness.  It  was  the  home  teacher’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  the  blind  got  what  they  were  entitled  to,  and  to 
make  known  in  proper  quarters  when  the  provision  was  inade¬ 
quate.  It  was  significant  that  the  better-off  do  not  use  the  home 
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teaching-  service.  “  When  the  world  has  adjusted  itself  to  modern 
industrial  capacity  it  will  find  that  it  needed  pioneers  in  the  use 
of  leisure.  The  blind  and  their  visitors  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  pioneers.” 

Reviewing  what  had  already  been  done,  the  speaker  commend¬ 
ed  social  centres,  classes,  and  especially  clubs.  The  organization 
of  these  seemed  to  her  essentially  a  job  for  the  blind  welfare 
visitor.  It  was  important  to  continue  to  experiment  with  activi¬ 
ties  which  did  not  result  in  the  production  of  things.  Clubs  had 
been  started  in  the  north,  real  clubs,  not  social  centres  under 
another  name.  It  seemed  strange  that  so  much  money  should  be 
expended  on  workshops  and  equipment,  whereas  80%  of  the  blind 
were  without  a  building  to  which  they  could  go  daily  if  they  so 
desired,  and  which  could  be  the  focus  of  their  social  life. 

“  There  are  picnics  and  sports,  listening  groups  and  reading 
competitions,  but  I  especially  wish  to  refer  to  the  later  experi¬ 
ments,  such  as  brass  bands,  dramatic  societies,  bulb  growing, 
games  competitions,  dancing  and  eurhythmies,  choral  societies, 
and  my  latest  news  is  of  a  class  in  physical  drill  for  men,  started 
through  the  enterprise  of  a  home  teacher.”  In  organizing  these 
activities  the  larger  units  had  the  advantage,  but  a  few  bright 
spots  did  not  make  a  good  general  illumination.  “Keep  on  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  judge  your  success  by  the  numbers  you  draw  in 
and  whether  they  are  always  the  same  people  or  not.”  Even  when 
home  teachers  had  played  their  part  as  organizers  of  leisure,  there 
would  still  be  some  blind  people  who  only  wanted  to  be  warm  and 
to  be  left  alone.  Health  visitors  could  attend  to  this  and  explain 
the  reason  for  their  intrusion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  percentage  of  such  cases. 

“  In  carrying  out  the  third  function  and  assisting  in  the 
adjustment  to  blindness  I  feel  sure  that  modern  psychology  can 
help  you,  both  with  the  catastrophic  and  sudden  total  blindness 
and  with  those  who  are  not  totally  blind,  who  I  think  are  in 
the  majority.  Why  has  there  never  been  a  paper  at  these  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  process  of  adjustment,  both  psychological  and 
practical?  A  blind  person  might  be  coached  to  give  practical  tips 
on  adjustment  and  the  dodges  he  or  she  resorts  to  in  order  to  be 
self-dependent  as  far  as  possible,  on  how  to  get  one’s  bearings, 
and  how  to  be  methodical  in  the  house,  the  management  of  the 
contents  of  one’s  pocket,  and  so  on. 

“  In  the  long  run  everyone  has  to  bear  his  own  misfortunes. 
Some  fail  to  adjust  themselves  and  so  develop  neuroses,  but  a 
sympathetic  person  can  sometimes  help  to  an  understanding  of 
oneself,  and  this  is  the  first  step  to  a  solution  of  personal  troubles, 
whether  brought  on  by  temperament,  ignorance  of  self,  or  by 
real  external  disasters.  Do  you  understand  why  people  feel  hatred, 
and  why  you  expected  gratitude?  There  is  an  almost  universal 
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desire  ‘  to  be  someone.’  How  can  this  be  satisfied  in  the  blind 
person?  What  is  the  cause  of  excessive  egoism?  Why  do  life¬ 
long  invalids  nevertheless  live  to  be  ninety?  Do  you  know  how  to 
discover  the  reason  for  the  bitterness  which  makes  some  blind 
people  so  disagreeable  and  therefore  so  unattractive  to  their  fellows 
whereas  it  is  a  universal  desire  to  be  loved?  I  once  had  a  most 
interesting  talk  with  a  blind  girl  in  Manchester  on  the  suffering 
she  had  undergone  in  this  process  of  adjustment  and  of  the 
mistakes  well-meaning  people  had  made.  She  had  gone  a  long  way 
towards  understanding  herself  and  had  achieved  stability  and 
peace  of  mind.  If  she  or  some  other  could  be  induced  to  give 
those  experiences,  anonymously  if  necessary,  they  would  provide 
psychological  material  for  a  real  technique  of  the  relations  to  blind¬ 
ness.  Interest  in  psychology  is  growing  everywhere.  We  are 
learning  how  to  control  our  material  environment,  but  there  lies 
before  us  the  difficult  problem  of  understanding  and  controlling 
ourselves,  of  learning  how’  to  be  happy  and  ceasing  to  think  there 
is  something  reprehensible  in  being  so.  Psychology  is  the  fumb¬ 
ling  beginning.  It  is  not  an  exact  science  but  has  made  much 
progress  recently,  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  help  to  an  understanding 
of  some  of  your  difficult  cases.” 

“  Finally,  are  you  equipped  for  all  this?  I  ask  this  question 
because  the  reply  to  the  title  of  my  paper  might  be  ‘  Yes  !  There 
is  need  for  a  service,  but  not  for  this  sort.’  I  certainly  think  the 
present  arrangements  for  training  are  inadequate  where  they 
exist  at  all.  Examination  is  not  enough.  The  attitude  of  some 
local  societies  is  such  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  candidates  to 
get  any  preliminary  experience.  Policemen  are  trained  to  address 
motorists,  but  the  home  teacher  gets  little  or  no  training  in  how 
to  deal  with  blind  people.  The  examination  covers  the  easier  side 
of  the  work,  the  acquisition  of  facts  which,  except  in  the  north 
where  there  is  a  definite  training  course,  candidates  are  expected 
to  get  up  from  a  textbook,  whereas  your  main  problem  is  dealing 
with  human  beings.  I  should  therefore  like  to  see  practical 
psychology  included  in  the  subjects  of  examination  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  training  in  it.  What  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  academic  psychology,  in  which  I  myself  received  instruction, 
nor  any  specific  school  of  modern  psychology — the  Freudian,  the 
Behaviourist,  that  of  Jung  or  Adler — but  the  practical  psychology 
of  a  practising  psycho-therapist.  There  was  opposition  at  first 
to  home  teachers  being  given  instruction  on  the  physiology  of  the 
eye,  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Wray’s  useful  pamphlet.  The  fears 
that  they  might  start  diagnosing  were  not  realized,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  fear  with  regard  to  psychology. 

“  In  reply  to  my  criticism  of  a  certain  area  it  has  also  been 
said  that  the  reason  why  relieving  officers  are  used  in  blind  welfare 
is  because  the  home  teachers  are  neither  trained  nor  fitted  for 
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the  jobs  the  relieving-  officers  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  blind  welfare  visitors  investigate  circumstances 
they  get  blamed  for  the  resulting  allowance.  This  would  be 
obviated  if  every  local  authority  had  definite  regulations  which 
were  independent  of  the  opinion  of  assessors,  but  this  is  not  yet 
universal.  In  any  case,  the  Government  has  signified  its  desire 
to  take  the  blind  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  means  that  the 
home  teaching  service  must  be  everywhere  ready  or  be  supplanted. 

“  Are  you  personally  and  temperamentally  fitted  for  a  job 
calling  for  accuracy  and  much  resourcefulness?  Are  you  psycho¬ 
logically  free  persons?  Are  you  able  to  get  on  with  many  kinds 
of  people?  There  are  such  things  as  conflicting  temperaments — 
people  who  could  never  love  one  another.  A  large  staff  is  again 
an  advantage  in  mitigating  such  difficulties,  because  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  cross-visitation,  and  I  should  be  quite  ruthless 
about  people  who  could  not  co-operate. 

“  But  I  must  sum  up,  and  I  will  do  so  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers. 

“  Is  a  home  teaching  service  needed?  Not  much,  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  where  it  is. 

“  Is  a  service  of  welfare  visitors  needed?  Certainly. 

“  Why?  Because  the  blind  need  looking  after,  protecting, 
informing,  having  their  focus  for  help,  outside  interests,  enter¬ 
tainment,  occupation  for  leisure  hours,  and  also  because  welfare 
visitors  can  give  the  blind  the  needed  help  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  changes  necessitated  by  blindness. 

“  Are  there  any  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  blind 
welfare  visiting  service?  Yes.  The  community  needs  it  so  that 
there  is  someone  responsible  for  duties  which  members  of  the 
public  cannot  themselves  fulfil.  The  community  needs,  too, 
information  upon  which  to  base  further  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  for  estimating  the  success  of 
measures  taken.  It  also  needs  material  upon  which  to  base  a 
policy  of  prevention.  From  a  disease  point  of  view  there  ought 
to  be  enough  information  in  hospitals  and  clinics  already,  but 
from  a  social  point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  public  health — 
we  are  still  collecting  the  evidence.” 


OBITUARY. 

Thomas  Gardner  Osborn. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  for  twenty  years  senior 
music  master  in  the  School.  Mr.  Osborn  was  born  in  1882  and 
was  admitted  to  Swiss  Cottage  nine  years  later,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  until  December,  1900.  He  continued  his  music  studies  under 
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Dr.  Atkins,  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  obtained  his  Fellowship 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  After  holding  posts  as  organ¬ 
ist  in  Oxford  and  Hastings  he  was  appointed  to  Swiss  Cottage 
in  1917.  He  fell  ill  in  the  beginning  of  December  and  died  in  the 
Passmore  Edwards  Hospital,  Southgate,  on  the  18th  January. 
For  twenty  years  he  gave  generously  of  his  service  to  the  School 
and  of  his  friendship  to  colleagues  and  pupils  alike. 

In  the  material  world  a  thing  is  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  a 
man  is  more  than  the  sum  of  his  qualities.  There  is  an  individual¬ 
ity  and  an  essence  which  cannot  be  catalogued.  This  was  em¬ 
phatically  so  with  Mr.  Osborn.  He  had  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality  and  radiated  influence  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
touch.  This  was  very  noticeable  among  his  students,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  reflected  in  them  little  tricks  of  tone  and  gesture 
which  they  had  adopted  through  the  sincere  tribute  of  uncon¬ 
scious  imitation.  In  these  twenty  years  many  pupils  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  so  that  to-day,  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  Home  Counties,  there  are  men  and  women  who  must  feel  that 
the  world  is  a  poorer  and  a  bleaker  place  because  he  is  no  longer 
with  them. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  a  particularly  modest  man.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  was  no  musician,  yet  surely  no  one  ever  moved  more  con¬ 
sistently  than  he  in  the  spirit  of  music.  From  its  grammar  and 
syntax,  its  form  and  composition,  up  to  the  most  delicate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  masters,  he  was  steeped 
in  his  subject.  His  sensitiveness  was  shown  by  his  attitude  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  He 
realized  intellectually  that  The  Apostles  was  Elgar’s  greatest  work, 
but  emotionally  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  It 
stirred  him  to  the  depth  of  his  being  and  he  would  come  away 
from  each  recital  completely  tired  out.  As  a  blind  man  he  would 
occasionally  speak  with  envy  of  the  facility  with  which  seeing 
musicians  could  give  a  superficial  rendering  of  an  unknown  piece, 
yet  he  knew  that  the  blind  man,  who  before  he  could  give  such  a 
rendering,  must  know  the  composition  through  and  through,  had 
in  reality  the  better  part.  His  own  industry  was  immense.  At 
one  time  he  knew  the  eighteen  organ  sonatas  of  Rheinberger  by 
heart.  This  was  a  creditable  feat  and  was  only  one  section  of  his 
great  repertoire.  Industrious  himself  he  expected  hard  work 
from  his  pupils.  The  student  who  was  full  of  excuses  would  hear 
of  his  fault  in  pointed  and  unambiguous  terms,  but  once  he  show¬ 
ed  signs  of  grace  a  real  partnership  would  begin.  Hand  in  hand 
they  would. go  forward,  Mr.  Osborn  contributing  three  parts  of 
the  labour  to  every  one  of  the  pupil’s,  until  together  they  scaled 
the  heights  of  the  L.R.A.M.  or  F.R.C.O. 

Mr.  Osborn’s  music  was  only  one  of  his  interests.  He  had 
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a  wide  outlook  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  literature  and  history. 
He  was  fond  of  calling  himself  a  Victorian  and  enjoyed  most  of 
the  authors  of  his  early  years.  He  drank  deeply  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Emerson,  Bagehot,  Browning,  and  most  of  all  of  his  be¬ 
loved  master,  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  surprising  how  frequently 
his  conversation  would  turn  to  a  comparison  between  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  when  he  would  take  up  the  cudgels  eloquently  and 
sometimes  violently  on  the  side  of  the  earlier  age.  He  hated 
the  ugliness  of  modern  music,  the  ugliness  of  modern  mechanical 
noises,  the  ugliness  of  modern  civil  strife  and  the  ugliness  of 
the  present  international  chaos.  He  considered  that  mankind  had 
gone  wantoning  after  strange  gods  and  that  civilization  was 
running  rapidly  downhill. 

Mr.  Osborn  passed  his  days  on  a  higher  level  of  wide  thought 
and  unselfish  action.  He  was  by  nature  religious.  His  soul 
yearned  for  God,  but  he  could  not  always  find  Him.  He  was 
subject  to -moods  of  depression.  The  existence  of  evil  in  the  world 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  cruelty  and  injustice  oppressed  him.  He  re¬ 
fused  any  easy  solution  and  would  flame  out  in  fierce  scorn  on 
those  who  would  gloss  over  stern  realities  with  second-hand  catch 
phrases  and  smooth  theological  platitudes.  At  such  times  life 
was  hard,  but  on  the  whole  his  soul  was  serene  and  he  dwelt 
in  a  large  atmosphere  of  service  and  of  hope. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Old  Southgate  on  Saturday,  the  23rd, 
and  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
Monday,  the  25th  January.  Mr.  Osborn  was  unmarried  and 
leaves  behind  him  his  mother  and  two  sisters. 

1  ^ 


Ministry  of  Health. 

OPHTHALMIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister  of  Health,  on  Tuesday,  2nd 
February,  opened  the  Exhibition  of  Ophthalmic  Goods  and  Equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster.  Speaking 
at  the  luncheon,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  we  lived  in  an  age  when, 
with  the  extension  of  the  average  length  of  life,  the  assistance  of 
optical  appliances  was  indispensable  to  many.  Though  the  total 
amount  of  eye  deficiency  showed  little  sign  of  abating  we  could 
claim  to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  shifting  the  incidence 
to  the  later  years  of  life.  Much  was  being  done  to-day  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  particularly  in  relation  to  blindness  due 
to  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  eye  in  infancy.  Many  members 
of  the  community  spent  their  lives  in  workshops,  offices  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  there  was  considerable  necessity,  in  their  cases  particu¬ 
larly,  for  adequate  and  efficient  aids  to  eyesight. 
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Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  British  spectacle 
lens  industry.  Prior  to  the  war  some  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
spectacle  lenses  used  in  this  country  were  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Improved  types  of  lenses  had  been  introduced  here  and  output 
had  so  increased  that  at  the  present  time  probably  only  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  home  requirements  were  imported.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  numbers  of  workers  in  the  industry  had  doubled 
since  19 21.  Since  1932  there  had  been  further  expansion  in  the 
home  industry  due,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  transfer  to  this 
country  of  important  foreign  producers  who  had  set  up  factories 
here. 

So  far  as  the  service  given  to  insured  persons  under  ophthalmic 
benefit  was  concerned,  this  was  now  being  provided  by  no  less 
than  4,900  approved  societies  and  branches  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  ten  million  insured  persons.  The 
aggregate  amount  available  for  this  benefit  was  over  ^500,000 
per  annum. 

On  the  question  of  the  payment  of  fees  for  services  rendered 
by  opticians  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  glasses  to  insured 
persons,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  he  would  like  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stating  that  it  was  and  had  always  been  his  intention  to 
provide  for  this  in  the  new  regulations  now  before  Parliament, 
and  an  examination  was  being  made  to  see  that  the  wording  of  the 
regulations  gave  effect  to  that  intention. 


SCOUTING. 

What  does  it  mean  to  Blind  Boys?  Is  it  worth  while  in 

Blind  Schools? 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  troop  just 
starting  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  under  an  outside 
scoutmaster.  All  went  well  for  the  first  ten  months,  until  he  left 
town  for  good,  and  I  was  left  with  the  troop.  Since  then  I  have 
been  more  or  less  responsible  for  it  as  acting  scoutmaster,  scout¬ 
master,  and  now  group  scoutmaster.  Needless  to  say  things  have 
gone  much  better  since  I  became  group  scoutmaster,  as  most  of 
the  work  is  now  done  by  Mr.  Mackie,  the  scoutmaster. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  touch  on  one  or  two  aspects  of  scout¬ 
ing  which  I  hope  will  be  interesting  to  readers  who  have  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  movement,  but  especially  those  connected  with 
blind  schools.  My  experience  has  been  mainly  with  my  own  troop, 
but  I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  troops  in  other  blind  schools  and 
some  experience  of  scouting  in  general  in  Scotland  and  at  two 
jamborees.  I  stress  this  point  because  blind  scouting  must  always 
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be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  scouting  as  a  whole.  It  is 
not  a  little  hole-and-corner  game  played  by  a  few  lunatics  in  and 
around  some  blind  schools.  It  is  part  of  the  great  game  which 
is  world-wide.  We  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  blind 
boys  are  so  different  from  other  boys.  They  aren’t  !  Differences 
there  are,  but  these  are  in  the  main  superficial,  and  the  blind  boy 
is  a  boy  first  and  a  blind  boy  afterwards.  Treat  the  blind  boy  as 
an  ordinary  boy  and  he  will  react  much  in  the  same  way. 

Until  they  have  had  some  personal  experience,  people  are  apt 
to  concentrate  on  the  differences  between  blind  scouts  and  seeing 
scouts,  and  only  when  they  find  that  the  blind  fellows  can  pull  their 
weight  do  they  realize  that  the  differences  are  not  nearly  so  great 
as  they  imagined.  I  suppose  I  should  have  known  better,  but  I 
didn’t.  When  we  first  went  camping,  I  spent  many  hours  perfect¬ 
ing  gadgets  to  enable  blind  boys  to  get  round  their  handicap.  The 
boys  used  my  gadgets  for  a  time  or  two,  then  went  on  with  the  job 
in  hand  in  the  ordinary  way.  Naturally  I  thought  a  good  many 
things  about  them,  but  they  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  1  have 
one  of  these  gadgets  still  as  a  reminder  of  the  error  of  my  ways. 

The  real  worth-whileness  of  scouting  among  blind  boys  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  blind  boy  is  a  scout  not  just  a  blind  scout.  He 
is  taking  his  part  in  the  activities  of  his  district,  his  county,  his 
country,  and  in  the  world-encircling  movement  as  a  whole.  His 
troop  meetings  are  very  much  like  other  troop  meetings.  His 
camps  are  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  the  camps  of  seeing 
troops.  He  takes  part  in  district  competitions  where  he  has  to 
face  essentially  the  same  tasks  as  the  others,  his  troop  takes  its 
place  in  his  country’s  parade,  he  visits  other  troops  and  other 
troops  visit  him.  He  goes  home  and  discovers  that  he  is  as  good 
a  scout  as  his  brother,  his  cousin,  or  the  boy  next  door.  During 
the  holidays  he  may  be  asked  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  local 
troop,  where  he  finds  that  his  practical  scouting  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  local  scouts.  He  may  introduce  an  idea  from  his  own 
troop  that  is  readily  taken  up.  That  is  what  scouting  has  done  for 
him  and  he  is  doing  for  scouting.  Isn’t  it  worth  while? 

I  often  wonder  if  we  in  residential  schools  thoroughly  realize 
what  upsets  we  cause  to  the  home  ties  of  a  boy.  In  the  holidays  he 
goes  home  to  find  that  he  has  no  regular  playmates.  They  have 
their  own  interests  in  which  he  has  little  or  no  part.  That  is  why 
some  boys  are  glad  to  come  back  to  school  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays.  These  boys  must  feel  themselves  cut  off  from  their 
fellows,  but  the  scouts  have  an  interest  in  common  with  the  boys  in 
their  town.  They  have  played  the  same  games,  passed  the  same 
tests,  worked  for  the  same  badges,  have  been  to  much  the  same 
camps  about  which  they  can  spin  yarns  and  air  their  views.  They 
are  interested  themselves  and  interest  the  others.  Those  fellows 
will  hate  coming  back  to  school  and  will  look  forward  to  the  next 
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holidays.  But  they  don’t  come  back  empty  handed.  They  bring 
along  their  experience  of  other  boys — their  work  and  play — and 
the  school  troop  and  the  school  as  a  whole  reap  the  benefit. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  seemed  a  likelihood  that 
scouting  would  spread  rapidly  through  blind  schools.  The  event 
proved  otherwise.  I  have  not  exact  figures  by  me,  but  I  think  I 
am  right  in  stating  that  some  schools  have  allowed  their  troops 
to  lapse,  and  others  have  never  tried  the  experiment.  1  expect 
these  were  the  three  snags  :  the  difficulty  about  officers,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  quick  and  overwhelming  results,  and  restrictions  tied 
up  with  tape  of  many  colours. 

This  is  what  may  happen  as  regards  officers.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  thinks  scouting  might  be  a  good  thing,  and  gets  in  touch 
with  the  district  commissioner.  The  commissioner  has  all  he  can 
do  to  officer  his  ordinary  troops,  but  he  gets  hold  of  somebody 
and  the  troop  is  started.  Mr.  Somebody  comes  along  with  no 
experience  of  blindness  and  with  the  fundamental  misconception 
that  blind  scouting  must  be  in  every  way  different  from  the  ordinary 
stuff,  but  he  sets  in  to  do  his  best.  He  asks  for  some  advice,  but  is 
probably  told  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  work  out  his  own  methods. 
The  superintendent  gives  him  his  blessing,  the  male  members 
of  the  staff  rejoice  that  a  bunch  of  boys  is  off  their  hands  for  the 
next  two  hours  and  go  off  to  smoke  in  peace.  Mr.  Somebody 
finds  a  group  of  healthy  laddies,  a  bit  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  scouts,  and  starts  in  to  do  what  he  can.  He  may,  probably 
does,  make  quite  a  good  job  of  it,  but  he  will  find  himself  up 
against  all  sorts  of  difficulties  through  his  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  school.  Possibly  the  blind  boys  take  advantage  of  this 
ignorance.  Uniforms  get  lost,  get  torn,  or  are  left  lying  about 
to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  domestic  staff.  The  matron  thinks  him 

a  nuisance,  and  he  thinks - !  He  may  give  up  then  and  there ; 

more  likely  he  sticks  to  his  job  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success,  despite  his  difficulties.  Then  for  business  or  other  rea¬ 
sons  he  has  to  give  up ;  no  suitable  officer  can  be  found  and  the 
troop  is  allowed  to  lapse.  Scouting  was  a  wash-out  !  The  super¬ 
intendent  is  disappointed  that  the  outside  scoutmasters  begin  keen 
but  soon  fade  out.  The  matron  thought  that  the  cubs  would  be 
angels  and  the  scouts  archangels,  and  of  course  they  weren’t. 

No  !  Scouting  will  rarely  be  a  complete  success  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Having  an  outside  scoutmaster  is  a  good  idea.  He 
brings  a  fresh  outlook  and  he  is  a  new  and  virile  personality 
among  the  boys,  but  he  is  powerless  to  do  good  work  unless  he 
has  the  whole  team  work  of  the  school  behind  him.  He  must  have 
the  superintendent’s  complete  trust,  the  interested  and  hearty  back¬ 
ing  of  the  school  staff,  especially  the  male  members,  and  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  matron  and  the  domestic  staff.  It  takes  team  work  to 
make  a  good  blind  school ;  it  takes  team  work  to  make  a 
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real  live  troop  in  a  blind  school,  and  even  with  this  support 
it  takes  time — half-a-dozen  years,  perhaps — to  form  the  tradition 
which  is  all-important  in  a  troop. 

One  officer  of  the  troop  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  member  of 
the  teaching-  or  supervising  staff.  A  younger  member  preferably, 
but  nobody  is  too  old  to  be  a  scout  if  his  heart  is  in  the  job  and 
his  knees  can  bear  the  light  of  day.  He  must  be  an  active 
officer,  taking  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  troop  and  an  interest 
in  the  general  scouting  of  the  district.  He  need  not  have  previous 
experience  of  scouting.  He  will  soon  learn,  and  if  he  gives 
scouting  half  a  chance  he  will  soon  be  surprised  to  find  how  keen 
he  is.  He  will  get  to  know  his  boys  in  a  way  which  is  quite 
impossible  from  behind  a  teacher’s  desk,  and  the  boys  will  get 
to  know  him.  There  will  be  a  bond  between  them  which  counts 
for  much.  He  will  find  that  his  teaching  experience  helps  him  in 
the  troop,  and  that  his  scouting  experience  helps  him  no  less  in  the 
classroom. ,  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  this  time ;  he  will  have 
problems  to  worry  over,  but  he  will  soon  realize  that  he  is  doing 
a  man’s  job,  and  in  the  days  to  come  he  will  look  back  with  pride 
on  the  failures  and  successes  of  his  earlier  years.  His  task  is  to 
be  the  link  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  troop.  He  can 
explain  the  needs  and  difficulties  to  the  superintendent  and  keep 
his  interest  glowing.  He  can  soothe  the  matron  over  the  torn 
uniform  question,  and  in  short  make  the  troop  an  integral  part  of 
the  school.  I  doubt  if  an  outside  scoutmaster  can  do  this  unaided. 

I  mentioned  that  it  takes  time  to  make  a  troop  :  to  acquire  a 
tradition.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
scout  methods,  and  indeed  many  scoutmasters  might  possibly  not 
agree  with  me.  A  troop  is  run  on  the  patrol  system — it  is  divided 
into  patrols  of  about  six  boys,  with  one  boy  as  patrol  leader  and 
another  as  second.  In  a  going  troop  much  of  the  responsible  work 
is  done  by  the  patrol  leaders,  and  in  the  Court  of  Honour  they  dis¬ 
cuss  troop  matters  with  the  officers.  This  system  makes  two 
demands.  It  demands  leadership  from  the  leaders  and  natural, 
spontaneous  obedience  from  the  boys.  In  an  outside  troop  the 
boys  probably  see  their  leader  only  on  troop  nights,  and  do  not 
find  it  too  difficult  to  accept  his  lead,  but  in  a  residential  blind 
school  it  is  difficult  to  yield  obedience  on  the  troop  night  to  the 
boy  who  is  your  equal  during  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  classroom 
and  the  playground.  The  leader,  to  begin  with,  does  not  know 
very  well  how  to  lead  a  patrol — when  to  be  firm,  when  to  be 
serious,  when  to  be  jocular — he  has  never  seen  a  patrol  being  led. 
You  can  have  talks  with  him  and  tell  him  what  he  should  do,  but 
I  doubt  if  you  help  him  much.  If  he  does  his  best  he  will  attain 
some  measure  of  success  and  the  patrol  will  commence  to  function 
as  a  team,  but,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  it  won’t  stand  up  to 
all  contingencies.  However  the  younger  boys  obey  the  older  boys 
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more  naturally,  for  obvious  and  primeval  reasons,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  obeying  the  patrol  leader  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
learn  to  obey  their  teacher.  As  the  troop  becomes  older,  these 
young  boys  grow  to  be  senior  scouts,  become  seconds,  and  finally 
patrol  leaders.  They  have  been  learning  from  the  bottom  up  and 
know  something  of  what  is  wanted.  As  leaders  improve  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  more  and  more  responsibility  can  be  delegated  to  them, 
and  the  scouts  realize  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  being  asked 
to  obey  their  leaders.  In  troop  meetings,  in  camp  and  elsewhere, 
they  see  that  the  leaders  know  their  job,  and  a  boy  seldom  cavils 
at  giving  in  to  the  person  with  practical  knowledge.  Thus  you 
have  the  troop  as  a  real  entity  and  you  have  the  tradition  of  good 
scouting  that  will  help  to  carry  you  over  many  a  bad  patch. 

The  third  snag  is  the  bundle  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  out¬ 
door  activities  of  the  troop.  Scouts  must  not  sleep  under  canvas, 
must  not  approach  within  yards  of  a  primus  stove,  must  not  lift 
pots  off  the  fire,  etc.,  etc.  “  Safety  first  ”  is  a  splendid  motto  for 
road  users,  but  it  didn’t  make  the  Empire,  and  it  didn’t  make  our 
blind  schools.  It  won’t  make  our  blind  troops.  The  blind  boy 
who  makes  this  his  fetish  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  helpless  depend¬ 
ence — a  living  death  !  Safety  is  a  prime  consideration  in  blind 
camps,  as  elsewhere,  but  if  you  bring  up  your  boys  to  believe 
they  are  scouts  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  then  take  them  to 
camp  and  tell  them  they  can  wash  the  dishes,  because  that  is 
“  quite  safe,”  well — don’t  expect  them  to  be  grateful.  The  blind 
scout  has  to  learn  bit  by  bit  like  other  scouts — he  doesn’t  begin 
by  swinging  pots  of  hot  soup  round  his  head. 

When  a  blind  troop  first  goes  to  camp,  much  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  work  must  be  done  by  the  officers,  but  the  scouts  will  soon 
learn  to  do  more  and  more,  and  in  a  few  years  they  should  be  as 
expert  campers  as  any  scouts  in  the  land.  Remember,  the  boys 
are  blind  in  the  “  definition  ”  sense  of  the  word.  There  will  rare¬ 
ly  be  more  than  40%  of  the  troop  totally  blind. 

Camp,  I  am  certain,  means  more  to  a  blind  scout  than  to  an 
ordinary  scout — there  is  so  much  to  explore.  He  has  to  learn  his 
way  about  among  the  tents,  in  the  woods,  along  the  burn,  round 
whins  and  so  on.  He  gets  many  bumps,  but  he  doesn’t  mind  them. 
They  laugh  heartily  at  each  other’s  misfortunes.  They  learn  self- 
confidence,  self-help  and  co-operation.  They  learn  to  take  the 
bad  with  the  good,  the  wet  with  the  fine,  the  work  with  the  play. 
There  is  the  keen  rivalry  between  the  patrols  as  to  which  can 
produce  the  best  meal,  and  they  are  doing  it  off  their  own  bat. 
Blind  children  readily  get  into  the  habit  of  expecting  things  to  be 
done  for  them,  and  often  accept  these  services  without  any  sense 
of  gratitude.  In  camp  they  are  helping  themselves  and  each  other, 
and  come  down  to  elemental  values.  Can  you  do  this  in  the 
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schoolroom?  Can  you  do  it  in  the  playground?  Can  you  do  it 
anywhere  in  the  school? 

That  trained  blind  scouts  can  run  a  camp  is  not  a  matter  for 
surmise,  it  is  a  sober  fact.  For  several  years  now  a  patrol  from 
my  troop  has  taken  part  in  the  week-end  camp  for  the  final  com¬ 
petition  for  the  district  flag-,  and  has  carried  through  its  camp 
entirely  unaided.  Last  year  it  was  beaten  only  by  a  few  points. 
The  boys  thoroughly  enjoy  the  contest  and  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  themselves  and  of  representing  the  troop.  The 
patrol  leader  who  has  run  a  camp  of  this  kind  is  the  fellow  you 
want  to  make  an  assistant  scoutmaster  when  he  is  old  enough. 
My  own  two  assistants  joined  the  troop  when  they  were  twelve 
and  are  keen  and  efficient  officers. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  these  points  :  a  blind  troop 
must  have  the  team  support  of  the  school,  the  confidence  of  super¬ 
intendent  and  directors,  the  goodwill  of  the  staff,  and  be  free  from 
arbitrary  restrictions.  It  must  also  play  its  part  in  the  scouting 
of  its  district. 

Throughout  my  fifteen  years  of  scouting  1  have  had  the  un¬ 
stinted  backing  both  of  the  late  and  present  superintendents,  of 
four  successive  matrons,  and  of  the  teaching  and  domestic  staffs. 
Without  this,  we  could  have  accomplished  little;  with  this  we  have 
done  much  for  the  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  troop — 
much  that  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise.  Nowhere  is 
scouting  more  worthwhile  than  in  a  blind  school. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY — XIII. 

THE  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

VI — The  Unification  of  the  Natural  Regions. 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  is  the  second  half  of  the  summer  term. 
Whitsuntide  is  just  past  and  we  are  thinking  about  the  terminal 
examinations,  forthcoming  class  moves,  and  finally  the  summer 
holidays.  Beyond  the  horizon  lies  the  autumn  term,  which  com¬ 
mences  the  school  year  with  its  resultant  new  classes.  It  is 
natural  therefore  that  at  this  time  we  should  “  round  off  ”  our 
year’s  work,  sum  up  its  main  points,  or  “  take  stock  ”  of  what 
we  have  achieved  or  failed  to  achieve.  We  try  to  fill  in  any 
breaches  which  we  discover  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  year’s 
course  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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In  our  geography  we  have  just  completed  our  cycle  of  lessons 
on  England  and  Wales,  via  the  Natural  Regions.  In  Article  II 
of  this  series  I  stated  that  the  weakness  of  the  Regional  Method 
of  teaching  geography  was  that  it  might  lead  the  child  to  think 
of  each  region  as  a  separate  unit,  and  not  as  a  part  of  one  whole 
country.  If,  however,  we  have  been  careful  to  link  up  each  new 
region  with  the  preceding  one,  and  to  revise  what  we  have  learnt 
about  all  the  parts  of  the  country  previously  studied,  this  weakness 
should  have  been  easily  overcome.  The  last  chapter  in  Volume 
I  of  A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  entitled  England  and  Wales 
— A  Summary ,  is  an  attempt  to  achieve  this  unity. 

We  can  begin  our  revision  by  giving  exercises  on  the  map, 
asking  children  to  find  any  important  town  or  region  at  random. 
I  hasten  to  state,  before  anyone  can  disagree  with  me,  that  I  do  not 
expect  every  child  to  know  every  town  on  the  map.  I  am  aware 
also  that  some  children — in  spite  of  all  our  efforts — are  not  great 
at  finding  places,  yet  they  may  remember  that  Peterborough  is  in 
the  Fen  district.  Therefore,  if  the  class  can  locate  any  of  the 
important  towns,  or  associate  them  with  their  respective  regions, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Similarly,  if  the  children  know  (a)  the  surrounding  seas ;  (b) 
the  chief  mountain  areas,  i.e.,  the  Pennines  and  the  Cumbrian 
group,  the  Cotswold  and  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Salisbury  Plain  and 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  Dartmoor,  the  Cambrian  group; 
(c)  the  chief  rivers,  i.e.,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
the  Trent,  the  rivers  of  the  Wash,  Thames,  Test  and  Itchen,  the 
Severn,  Mersey,  Ribble,  Lune  and  Eden ;  they  will  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  our  country. 

Exercises  in  finding  places  on  the  map  will  do  much  to  achieve 
our  desired  end.  But  mere  map  work  is  not  enough.  The  finding 
of  a  place  should  reveal  its  geographical  importance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  child  told  me  that  Wolverhampton  was  in  the  Black 
Country  and  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cycles  and  motor  cars, 
but  showed  me  Birmingham  on  the  map,  I  should  not  be  greatly 
disturbed.  I  should,  of  course,  correct  him. 

We  can  proceed  further  and  revise  on  a  scientific  basis  by 
dealing  with  (i)  world  position,  (2)  physical  features,  (3)  climate, 
(4)  agriculture,  (5)  industry  and  commerce  in  all  its  forms — taking 
the  whole  country  as  a  unit.  This  is  possible  with  the  blind 
children  when  they  know  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  before. 

A  healthy  change,  therefore,  can  be  introduced  by  the  teacher 
at  this  time  of  the  year  if  he  selects  certain  chapters  from  one  of 
those  up-to-date  textbooks  which  he  would  ordinarily  reject  as 
unsuited  to  his  general  scheme. 

Personally,  I  am  very  fond  of  concentrated  summaries.  For 
example  : — < 

England  and  Wales — southern  half  of  the  island  of  Great 
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Britain,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islands  known  as  the  British 
Isles,  off  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  Equable  climate — not  too 
hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  Wetter  and  wilder  in  the 
west  than  in  the  east.  Highland  areas — sheep  rearing.  East  low¬ 
lands — crop  growing,  except  the  Fens.  West  lowlands — cattle 
rearing.  Industrial  regions  on  the  coalfields.  Each  coalfield  its 
special  industry:  (i)  York,  Derby  and  Notts — woollen  industry; 
(2)  Northumberland  and  Durham — shipbuilding  ;  (3)  Lancashire — 
cotton;  (4)  Cumberland — iron  smelting;  (5)  North  Staffordshire — 
pottery ;  (6)  South  Staffordshire — the  Black  Country — motor  cars, 
cycles,  etc.;  (7)  South  Wales — anthracite  and  exportation  of  coal 
to  other  countries. 

A  child  who  could  give  a  reasonable  proportion  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  considered  satisfactory.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  some  of  these  regions  are  passing  through  very  hard 
times  and  are  known  as  “  distressed  areas.”  It  would  be  folly  not 
to  recognize  this  fact,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  depressed  indus¬ 
tries  are  the  ones  that  have  made  the  areas  important  in  the  past. 
No  new  industries  have  taken  their  places — that  is  a  matter  for  the 
future  and  a  suitable  topic  for  discussion  with  the  older  scholars 
but  not  for  the  children  we  are  at  present  considering. 

Transport  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  modern  world. 
Although  the  aeroplane  has  come  to  stay,  it  is  at  present  rather 
a  luxury  form  of  travel  for  the  few.  What  the  future  holds 
iin  store  one  Cannot  say.  At  present,  however,  transport  is 
by  land  and  sea  for  the  majority  of  people.  On  land,  the  railway 
carries  the  largest  number  of  passengers  and  the  greatest  tonnage 
in  goods.  Recent  years  have,  however,  seen  the  advent  of 
the  motor  car,  motor  coach,  motor  omnibus  and  the  motor 
lorry,  all  rivals  to  the  railways.  We  can  now  trace  the  main 
lines  of  the  four  g'roups  of  British  railways  and  discuss  the 
various  towns  through  which  they  pass.  Similarly,  we  can 
trace  the  main  roads,  such  as  the  Great  North  Road  or  the 
Great  West  Road.  Finally,  as  the  holidays  approach,  we  can  talk 
about  the  places  where  our  children  (or  we  ourselves,  for  that 
matter)  are  hoping  to  spend  the  vacation.  How  will  they  get 
there?  Have  they  been  before?  If  so,  what  is  it  like? 

*  *  *  * 

Such  methods  of  revision  and  unification  can  be  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  (with  necessary  modification)  to  the 
continents.  Our  object  is  to  give  our  children  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  our  country  and  the  world  in  general.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  this  type  of  lesson  in  other 
articles. 

Erratum. — In  last  month’s  issue  there  was  a  misprint  on  map 
Fig.  VII  :  for  8d  read  8a. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLINDNESS. 

Part  II. 

By  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.C.,  M.B.,  F.R.F.P.S., 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  Eye  Clinics 

for  the  Blind. 

Causes. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  dealt  with  the  end  results,  and 
with  the  eye  diseases  producing  these  end  results.  The 
factors  causing  these  eye  diseases  must  be  considered.  Diseases 
of  the  eye  may  be  caused  in  two  ways;  the  factor  producing 
the  disease  may  reach  the  eye  directly  from  outside  the  body,  or 
it  may  be  carried  to  the  eye  from  some  disease  situated  in  the 
body.  Glasgow  figures  show  that  in  15%  of  the  cases  the  disease 
was  produced  bv  a  cause  acting  directly  on  the  eye.  The  two 
chief  causes  which  act  directly  on  the  eye  are  injury  and  bacterial 
in  fections. 

Exogenous  Causes. 

Injury  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  cases.  In  5,496 
blind  eyes,  479  (8.6%)  were  lost  as  a  result  of  injury.  In  half  of 
the  cases  the  injury  was  received  at  work,  in  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  cases  the  eye  was  blinded  as  a  result  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  of  the 
non-industrial  injuries  one  half  occurred  in  children  under  the 
age,  of  fifteen,  whereas  children  of  that  age  constitute  only 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population.  These  injuries 
are  caused  by  children  playing  with  unsuitable  articles — 
airguns,  metallic  toys  with  sharp  edges,  knives,  and  pens,  and 
throwing  stones.  A  little  parental  care  would  prevent  many 
of  these  tragedies. 

The  greater  use  of  goggles  and  other  forms  of  protection  in 
industries  where  there  is  a  risk  of  injury  to  the  eye  would  reduce 
the  number  of  blind  from  this  cause.  The  workman  appears  un¬ 
willing  to  wear  goggles,  and  the  employer  does  not  seem  to  be 
too  anxious  to  compel  him.  It  would  appear  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  compel  goggles  to  be  worn  continually  in  dangerous 
occupations.  Certainly  some  improvement  should  be  made  in 
the  type  of  goggle  worn. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  the  inflammation  that  sometimes 
arises  in  the  uninjured  eye  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from 
the  injured  eye.  It  can  be  prevented  by  the  timely  removal  of 
the  injured  eye.  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  knows  so  well  the 
dangers  of  this  disease  that  he  is  seldom  to  blame  for  failing 
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to  remove  the  damaged  eye.  Usually  it  arises  in  the  patient  who 
refuses  to  have  a  dangerous  eye  removed,  or  who  does  not  attend 
regularly  for  observation. 

In  theory  all  injuries  can  be  prevented  and  in  practice  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  number  should  be  largely  reduced.  The 
task  of  preventing  injuries  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  certainly 
easier  than  that  of  preventing  blindness  in  an  eye  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  wound. 

The  other  causes  which  act  directly  on  the  eye  ball  are  those 
in  which  organisms  are  casual  agent.  In  cases  examined  at 
the  Glasgow  Clinic,  direct  infection  by  bacteria  produced  6% 
of  the  blind  eyes.  The  number  of  cases  which  go  blind  from  this 
cause  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the  number  of  eyes  which  are 
infected.  Though  ordinary  pink  eye  may  occasionally  cause 
blindness,  the  chief  type  of  local  infection  of  the  eye  which  causes 
blindness  is  that  which  affects  the  newly-born  child,  and  is  known 
as  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  trachoma.  Ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  is  definitely  preventable,  and  its  effect  of  producing  blindness 
has  been  virtually  nullified  in  Glasgow  by  three  measures.  One, 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  mother ;  two,  the  routine  use 
of  antiseptics  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  three,  the  provis¬ 
ion  of  adequate  hospital  treatment.  I  was  rather  astonished  to 
learn  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  use  of  silver  nitrate,  or  other  prophylactic,  was  not 
compulsory  for  midwives  in  England. 

Trachoma  in  our  group  of  cases  was  responsible  for  less  than 
i%  of  the  cases  of  blindness.  This  disease  is  the  chief  cause 
of  blindness  in  some  countries  in  the  East ;  in  this  country  it 
occurs  chiefly  in  alien  entrants,  but  it  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  residential  institutions.  I  have  seen  here  in  Dumfries  some 
half  dozen  cases  in  the  past  ten  years.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  some  of  the  industrial  counties  that 
they  should  follow  Glasgow’s  lead  and  make  it  a  notifiable 
disease. 

Endogenous  Causes. 

The  causes  of  blindness  which  act  directly  on  the  eye — injury 
and  infection — are  responsible  for  only  15%  of  the  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness  seen  at  the  Glasgow  Clinic.  The  remaining  85%  of  cases  of 
blindness  are  produced  by  causes  which  act  by  way  of  the  body. 
In  addition,  the  state  of  bodily  health  may  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  damage  done  to  the  eye  in  the  last  group  of  cases. 

In  a  large  group  there  is  an  inborn  defect  which  produces 
malformation  or  degeneration  of  the  eye.  In  some  cases  the 
cause  is  hereditary  defect,  but  in  others  it  is  due  to  some  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  growth  of  the  unborn  child.  The  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  eye  by  this  growth  disturbance  are  of  three  types  : 
the  congenital  anomilies,  in  which  the  eye  is  deformed  at  birth 
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(4-7%)  I  the  abiotrophies,  a  group  of  inherited  degenerations 
which  make  their  appearance  some  time  after  birth  (2.9%);  and 
myopia  (16%) — a  total  of  23.5%,  in  which  heredity  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  probable  factor.  Actually,  the  figure  is  probably  less 
than  that,  because  not  all  congenital  or  inborn  defects  are  heredi¬ 
tary  in  origin.  In  our  cases  there  was  a  history  of  a  similar 
defect  in  parents  or  relations  in  25%  of  the  congenital  anomalies, 
in  50%  of  the  abiotrophies,  and  in  27%  of  the  cases  of  myopia. 
The  figures  for  the  abiotrophies,  of  the  50%  of  family  history,  is 
about  what  one  would  expect  to  obtain  from  a  disease  of  heredi¬ 
tary  nature.  The  smallness  of  the  figure  for  myopia  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  affected  do  not  realize 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  their  eyes,  and  in  part  by  myopia 
being  a  recessive  characteristic,  so  that  it  may  not  be  present 
in  the  affected  person’s  immediate  relations.  Considering  all 
things,  it  is  probable  that  about  half  the  congenital  anomalies 
may  be  of  the  inherited  type. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  these  hereditary  diseases?  Many 
people  glibly  recommend  sterilization  of  the  affected  stock.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  this  might  be  practicable  in  a  defect  which  is 
transmitted  directly  from  parent  to  off-spring,  and  where  the 
defect  is  not  frequent.  But  in  high  myopia  sterilization  is  no 
solution,  for  Franceschetti  states  that  in  the  case  of  a  recessive 
defect  like  myopia,  which  affects  4%  of  the  population,  there 
must  be  carriers  in  the  population  to  the  extent  of  40%.  If  the 
elimination  of  the  high  myope  from  the  population  by  eugenic 
measures  were  a  practicable  proposition,  it  is  doubtful  if  its 
accomplishment  would  be  advisable,  for  the  myope,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  sighted  life  of  50  years,  is  often  of  high  intelligence,  and  is 
a  valuable  member  of  the  community.  In  addition,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  the  number  of  high  myopes  who  become  blind 
is  small  in  relation  to  the  numbers  affected.  If  we  accept  the 
figure  of  4%  as  a  reasonable  indication  of  the  frequency  of  myopia 
in  the  population  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  1  in  200  high 
myopes  becomes  blind.  Similar  arguments  apply  to  some  other 
recessive  defects.  One  would  naturally  advise  anyone  affected 
with  the  more  serious  forms  of  hereditary  defect  to  consult  a 
genetic  expert  before  marriage. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  two  diseases,  cataract  and 
glaucoma,  next  in  order  to  the  congenital  and  hereditary  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  these  “  diseases  ”  is  still 
so  small  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  their  onset.  Of 
the  prospects  of  preventing  blindness  in  cases  of  the  developed 
diseases  something  has  already  been  said. 

The  second  group  of  endogenous  causes  is  that  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  eye  is  produced  by  organismal  disease  whose 
primary  focus  lies  in  the  body.  Such  inflammatory  diseases  are 
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recorded  in  the  Glasgow  figures  as  being  responsible  for  28.9% 
of  the  cases  of  blindness. 

The  ideal  way  to  prevent  disease  of  this  type  is  by  preventing 
the  organism  entering  the  body.  In  the  ordinary  infectious  fevers 
this  is  done  by  isolating  the  patient  and  any  contacts.  Once  the 
infection  has  entered,  the  natural  healing  powers  of  the 
body  may  be  sufficient  in  some  cases,  where  the  health  is  good, 
to  overcome  the  organisms,  but  in  many  cases  such  natural  de¬ 
fences  are  inadequate,  and  steps  must  then  be  taken  to  overcome 
the  infection  by  treatment  during  the  incubation  period,  as  has 
recently  been  done  in  measles.  A  striking  example  of  treatment 
on  these  lines  is  the  eradication  of  hydrophobia,  rabies,  from  this 
country.  Owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  authorities  by 
destroying  infected  animals  and  by  quarantining  animals  entering 
the  country,  the  disease  has  ceased  to  exist  in  animals  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  affects  human  beings.  In  countries  where  wild 
animals  form  an  uncontrollable  reservoir  of  disease  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  the  Pasteur  treatment  applied  during  the  incubation 
period  of  the  disease  to  any  person  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  prevents 
the  onset  of  any  symptoms  in  all  cases  where  the  treatment  is 
applied  sufficiently  early.  Once  the  disease  has  developed  all  the 
efforts  of  the  physician  may  not  avert  fatal  consequences. 

When  organismal  infection  is  considered  in  relation  to  causa¬ 
tion  of  blindness  the  period  between  the  entry  into  the  body  of 
the  organism  and  the  development  of  disease  of  the  eye,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  incubation  period  of  blindness  from  that  cause. 
The  duration  of  that  period  varies  greatly — in  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  it  is  a  few  days,  in  syphilis  it  may  be  twenty  years. 

Such  methods  of  prevention  are  relatively  easily  applicable  to 
the  specific  infections  such  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  the  infectious 
fevers,  and  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  causative  organism  pro¬ 
duces  characteristic  disease  changes  in  the  body.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  diseases  in  the  present  century 
leads  one  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  blindness  due 
to  them.  In  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  smallpox  this  reduction 
is  already  manifest.  In  2,748  cases  of  blindness  in  the  Glasgow 
series  only  five  are  the  result  of  smallpox,  and  of  that  number 
only  one  has  occurred  in  the  last  30  years. 

In  many  diseases  of  the  eye  the  casual  organism  is  not  of  this 
specific  type.  The  type  of  disease  produced  by  these  non-specific 
infections  varies  with  the  type  of  organism  and  with  the  individual 
affected.  The  organism  affects  some  part  of  the  body,  and  from 
there  reaches  the  eye  by  way  of  the  blood  stream.  Against  such 
an  infection  the  ordinary  methods  of  prevention  are  useless.  Steps 
for  prevention  of  blindness  from  these  must  be  directed  towards 
the  treatment  of  the  local  infection,  and  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  of  the  population — the  provision  of  a  well- 
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educated  medical  profession  to  recognize  disease  early,  suitable 
housing,  pure  milk,  food,  and  water  supplies,  in  adequate 
amounts,  and  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  proper  use 
of  all  these,  are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  prevention  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  from  infectious  causes. 

As  already  explained,  the  incubation  period  of  blindness  from 
organismal  disease  may  be  long,  so  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  effects  of  the  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in 
general  hygiene  will  show  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  blind. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  eradication  of  these  so-called 
infectious  causes  of  blindness  can  be  hastened?  The  measures 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  the  local  authority.  They  have  to  recognize  general 
disease  early  and  to  provide  energetic  treatment  for  it.  Much 
has  already  been  done  and  more  is  being  done  to  this  end. 

The  final  group  of  causes  of  eye  disease  includes  a  number 
of  general  diseases  of  the  body  such  as,  diabetes,  nephritis, 
arterio-sclerosis,  etc.  They  are  responsible  lor  only  6.4%  of 
blind  in  our  series  of  cases.  These  are  mostly  diseases  of  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the  nature  of  degenerations, 
and,  as  such,  not  amenable  to  specific  preventive  measures. 
Here,  too,  the  state  of  general  health  plays  a  large  part.  It  is 
a  paradoxical  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  length  of  life  will 
probably  cause  a  real  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  blind 
from  such  diseases,  and  from  the  other  diseases  of  old  age,  such 
as  cataract. 

What  is  to  be  learnt  from  this  review?  It  is,  first  of  all,  that 
it  is  easier  to  prevent,  than  to  cure,  blindness.  It  is  only  possible 
to  restore  sight  to  the  already  blinded  eye  in  relatively  few  cases, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  adequate  treatment,  and  prevention, 
it  is  possible  to  check  the  onset  of  blindness  in  many  cases — whose 
precise  number  cannot  be  estimated.  Secondly,  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  part  of  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  prevention  of  disease.  Without  belittling  any  steps  speci¬ 
fically  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  blindness,  I  feel  that  the 
main  line  of  advance  must  be  on  the  more  general  one  of  public 
health. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  A.  S.  M.  McGregor,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Glasgow,  for  permission  to  use  the  figures  of  the 
Glasgow  Blind  Clinic  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 


Situation  Wanted — Young  lady  seeks  post  as  Home  Teacher. 
Certificated  1925.  Some  years’  experience  in  home  teaching  and 
with  the  deaf  blind,  also  in  teaching  a  backward  blind  pupil. 
Apply:  Miss  Priestman,  40  Ursula  Street,  Battersea,  S.W.11, 
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REVIEWS. 

F.E.H. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

—  105TH  Annual  Report. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  report  of  this  old  school  which 
always  keeps  up-to-date.  There  is  an  art  in  writing  reports,  and 
all  institutions  should  remember  that  subscribers  are  entitled  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  Readers  of  this  report  will  certainly 
know  what  is  going  on  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  One  feels 
that  the  president  is  justified  when  he  states  that  “  The  year 
has  been  one  of  satisfactory  accomplishment.” 

The  enrolment  of  students  remains  practically  as  in  former 
years,  namely,  276.  The  president  refers  to  two  problems  of  great 
importance — the  deaf  blind  and  the  mentally-handicapped  blind. 
Regarding  the  former,  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Department  “  op¬ 
erates  on  the  basis  that  pupils  are  received  for  a  stated  period 
when  accompanied  by  teachers  selected  either  by  parents  or  those 
in  authority.  The  pupil  and  the  teacher  both  receive  instruction 
whilst  at  Perkins,  with  the  result  that  the  teacher  can  continue 
the  education  of  the  child  when  the  training  period  is  completed. 
This  plan  works  satisfactorily,  but  the  number  of  applications 
for  deaf-blind  children  has  so  increased  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  enlarge  the  department,  provided  we  are  to  accept  the 
responsibility  thrust  upon  us.” 

Regarding  the  second  problem,  as  Perkins  is  an  educational 
institution  and  cannot  retain  children  who  are  incapable  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  their  respective  classes,  these  children  are  returned 
to  their  homes  at  present,  but  Perkins  is  going  to  investigate  and 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  director  points  out  that  “  We  have  taken  our  stand  that 
we  serve  only  those  who  must  read  embossed  type  with  their 
fingers.  Children  with  less  than  10%  vision,  which  is  our  maxi¬ 
mum  for  admission,  should  not  read  ink  print,  even  the  large 
type  used  in  sight-saving  classes.  We  are,  therefore,  primarily 
a  finger-reading  school  and  all  our  equipment  is  shaped  towards 
that  function.”  However,  Perkins,  like  many  of  our  English 
institutions  has  been  forced  to  “  admit  pupils  whose  sight  exceeds 
our  maximum  standard,  because  there  are  no  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  rural  schools.” 

There  is  excellent  provision  for  individual  care.  “  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  dealing  with  these  problems  are  grouped  in  the 
department  of  personnel,  which  includes  a  psychologist,  a  psycho- 
metrist,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a  physiotherapist,  and  experts 
in  corrective  speech.” 
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There  is  a  tendency  in  some  institutions  not  to  employ  the 
blind  or  partially  blind.  We  are  very  interested  to  notice  that 
“  In  the  change  of  personnel,  eight  new  positions  have  been  filled 
with  Perkins  former  pupils  and  we  have  on  the  staff  at  the 
present  time  21  visually-handicapped  persons.” 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  hearing  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  has  been  tested  :  “  An  audiometer  has  been  purchased 
and  the  hearing  of  the  entire  school  has  been  tested.  This  test 
revealed  an  astonishingly  small  percentage  of  children  with  perfect 
hearing.” 

An  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  affected 
the  staff  :  “  All  of  our  teachers  have  taken  the  oath  required  by 
the  Teachers’  Oath  Act  and  the  flag  has  been  saluted  at  stated 
times  by  the  pupils.” 

Fourteen  former  pupils  have  been  employed  on  the  W.P.A.  pro¬ 
ject  in  making  embossed  maps.  To  this  project  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  contributed  approximately  30,000  dollars  :  ‘‘At  the 
close  of  the  map  project  it  is  hoped  that  the  workers  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  second  project  to  make  models  for  use  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  for  which  the  Federal  Government  has  made  a  grant 
of  27,000  dollars.” 

We  are  pleased  to  note  :  ‘‘At  graduation  this  year,  four  of 
the  senior  girls  wore  dresses  which  they  had  made  in  the  sewing 
class.”  We  have  long  been  trying  to  kill  the  bogey  that  blind 
girls  should  not  be  taught  to  sew. 

In  the  teachers’  training  department  this  year  were  13  students 
— 2  men  and  1 1  women. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  photographs  in  the  report, 
to  three  of  which  we  would  like  to  draw  attention.  First,  roller 
skating;  second,  a  project  worked  by  the  lower  school;  third, 
musical  instruments  made  by  the  pupils. 

The  report  gives  one  a  vivid  impression  of  intense  activity  and 
a  mind  open  to  new  ideas. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind. — 

27TH  Annual  Report,  1936. 

One  is  impressed  on  reading  this  report  that  there  is  need 
for  data  about  the  pre-school  child  for  scientific  assessment.  At 
this  school  there  are  a  number  of  scientific  studies  on  the  way. 
The  first  :  “  It  will  be  published  in  the  Archives  of  Psychology  as 
a  monograph  during  the  course  of  the  summer.  It  is  called  ‘  The 
Spoken  Language  of  the  Blind  Pre-School  Child  ’ — a  study  of 
method.”  “  An  entirely  different  type  of  research  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  application  of  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
with  our  children.  This  scale  is  so  arranged  that  we  can  record 
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what  they  do  rather  than  how  they  do  it.”  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  next  study  :  “  An  informal  study  has  been  initiated  on 
the  type  of  play  materials  which  will  have  a  constructive  develop¬ 
ment  effect  on  small  blind  and  low-visioned  children  who  have 
been  left  to  vegetate  for  such  a  long  time  that  they  have  become 
entirely  satisfied  with  doing  nothing  but  developing  unpleasant 
mannerisms,  such  as  rocking  backwards  and  forwards,  sticking 
fingers  in  their  eyes  and  so  forth.” 

Although  there  is  plenty  of  research  work  going  on  and  indi¬ 
vidual  study,  there  is  an  honest  confession  in  this  report  :  “  Con¬ 

siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  training  of  some  of  the 
children,  but  with  others  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  yet  found 
the  key  to  their  individual  problems.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
continue  to  try  first  one  thing  and  then  another  until  we  hit 
upon  the  right  solution.”  Since  May,  28  children  have  been  in 
the  home  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  There  is  an  extension 
or  field  service,  and  during  the  first  six  months  it  has  been  in  touch 
with  some  140  children.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  splendid  idea. 

We  like  the  compliment  paid  to  the  hair  dresser  :  “  Who, 
through  the  care  with  which  he  trims  our  children’s  hair,  plays 
an  important  part  in  keeping-  them  looking  like  individuals  rather 
than  like  institution  children.  Visitors  are  constantly  remarking 
upon  the  fact  that  our  children  look  just  like  others.” 

In  the  medical  director’s  report  we  are  surprised  to  read  that 
“  The  cause  of  blindness  is  known  in  only  16  out  of  the  28  child¬ 
ren  cared  for  by  the  Home.”  In  the  treasurer’s  report  we  regret 
to  see  that  the  receipts  are  considerably  below  the  expendi¬ 
ture;  and  the  president  points  out:  “  Our  financial  position  has 
become  so  serious  that  in  April  we  started  a  campaign  to  raise 
125,000  dollars  for  a  five-year  programme.”  We  wish  every 
success  to  this  scheme. 

Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. — Annual  Report,  1936. 

This  report  deals  mainly  with  the  deaf,  but  there  is  a  short 
chapter  on  the  deaf  blind.  We  are  glad  that  the  deaf  blind  arc 
finding  more  helpers  and  that  their  problems  are  receiving  more 
careful  consideration. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  tribute  to  the  Secretary  of  our 
College  for  the  splendid  service  he  rendered  to  the  deaf  blind  when 
he  was  at  Edinburgh. 

The  report  has  two  small  additions  which  might  be  copied. 
It  contains  both  a  calendar  and  a  blotter.  These  conveniences 
should  ensure  that  the  report  is  used  more  than  once,  and  thus 
the  needs  of  the  Guild  will  be  brought  home  to  the  reader. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  three  months  since  we  reported  progress  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  National  Bodies  in  Conference  and  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee.  Since  that  date  events  have  been 
moving  rapidly.  The  Conference  of  National  Bodies,  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  wishes  and  of  the  desire  of  the  Minister  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  an  agreed  scheme,  issued  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  to  the  National  Institute  to 
meet  them,  with  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  London  County  Council, 
in  order  to -discuss  their  differences  frankly,  and  to  see  if,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  an  harmonious  settlement  could  not  be  secured. 
The  Joint  Committee  declined  the  invitation  saying  that  in  their 
opinion  “  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  their  participa- 
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tion  ’  ’ ;  they  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  that  they 
had  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  “  in  the  event  of  continued 
opposition  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Associations  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  of  the  county  and  county  borough  councils  with 
a  view  to  examining  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  blind 
welfare  administration.”  Such  a  conference  might  be  extremely 
useful,  as  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  local  authorities  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  realities  of  the  situation,  for  the  Joint 
Committee  may  rest  assured  that  the  discussion  on  such  an 
occasion  would  not  be  limited  to  one  ex  parte  statement.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wrote  several  days  after  the  date 
of  the  Conference,  also  refusing  to  attend.  Thus,  what  was 
probably  the  last  chance  for  a  full  and  friendly  discussion  of  the 
whole  situation  was  thrown  away  and  the  Minister’s  exhortation 
treated  with  contempt. 

In  the  light  of  these  refusals,  the  Conference,  which  met  on 
the  5th  March,  had  no  option  but  to  proceed  with  measures  for 
the  immediate  setting  up  of  a  National  General  Council  with  such 
bodies  as  were  willing  to  join.  The  London  County  Council  and 
St.  Dunstan’s  were  represented,  as  was  also  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  London  County  Council  expressed  no  opinion,  but 
the  delegate  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  Gov¬ 
erning  Body,  said  “  They  would  be  willing  to  be  represented  on 
a  National  General  Council,  provided  that  such  a  Council  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  national  bodies  and  had  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  St.  Dunstan’s  were  of  the 
opinion  that  a  National  General  Council  should  neither  dominate 
nor  be  dominated  by  any  one  existing  organization,  but  should 
be  fairly  representative  of  all  and  that  its  work  should  be 
advisory.” 

The  upshot  of  the  conference  was  the  passing  of  the  following- 
resolutions  : — 

THAT  this  Conference,  while  regretting  that  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  have  not  seen  their  way  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  a  joint  conference,  which  would  have  provided  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussing  the  whole  question  of  the 
co-ordination  of  national  work  for  the  blind,  now 
resolves 

THAT  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  be  set 
up  as  from  1st  May,  1937,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
posals  already  formulated,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  regional  bodies,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
Incorporated,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
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and  such  other  voluntary  national  bodies  and  local 
authorities  as  are  willing-  to  co-operate,  and  THAT, 
with  this  end  in  view,  the  Conference  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind  to  take  steps  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  order  to  resolve  that  the  Union  cease 
to  exist  on  30th  April,  1937,  and  THAT  the  National 
General  Council  shall  undertake,  among  the  functions 
allocated  to  it  under  the  agreed  proposals  all  the  functions 
at  present  being  carried  out  by  the  Union. 

On  the  1 6th  March  the  National  Library  decided  to  support  the 
action  of  its  delegates  and  to  participate  in  the  National  General 
Council.  On  the  20th  March  the  General  Executive  of  our  own 
College  came  to  the  same  decision,  and  on  the  24th  March  the 
Union  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  THAT  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  be  set 

up  as  from  1st  May,  1937,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  already  formulated,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  regional  bodies,  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  Incorporated,  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  such  other  voluntary  national  bodies  and  local 
authorities  as  are  willing  to  co-operate. 

2.  THAT  the  National  General  Council  shall  undertake, 

among  the  functions  allocated  to  it  under  the  agreed 
proposals,  all  the  functions  at  present  being  carried  out 
by  the  Union. 

3.  THAT  arrangements  be  made  to  finance  the  National  Gen¬ 

eral  Council  by  means  of  : 

(a)  Grants  from  regional  bodies; 

(b)  Affiliation  fees  from  other  constituent  bodies ; 

(c)  Other  sources. 

4.  THAT  on  the  Council  of  the  Union  being  satisfied  that  the 

National  General  Council  has  been  set  up  and  that 
adequate  arrangements  have  been  made  to  finance  it  and 
that  it  will  undertake  all  the  functions  at  present  being 
carried  out  by  the  Union  the  Union  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  exist. 

The  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  is  hold¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  on  the  9th  April  when  the 
same  matter  will  be  discussed. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  on  Saturday, 
March  20th,  at  11  o’clock,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage.  There  was  an  attendance  of  17  members. 

It  was  decided  that  copies  of  the  three  resolutions  with  regard 
to  the  training  and  after-care  of  the  partially  blind — the  second  of 
which  had  been  amended  to  meet  objections  raised  at  the  last 
meeting,  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  question  of  the  affiliation  of  the  College  with  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educational  Associations  was  fully  discussed,  particulars 
of  the  objects  of  the  Conference  and  conditions  of  affiliation 
having  been  obtained  by  the  Secretary.  The  proposal  in  favour 
of  affiliation  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  apply  at  once  for  membership. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  National  Bodies 
were  considered,  and  the  action  of  the  College  delegates  in  support¬ 
ing  these  resolutions  was  approved.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  the  Executive  Committee 
decided  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Council  when  that 
body  was  constituted,  and  agreed  to  the  affiliation  fee  suggested. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  reported  on  the  preparations  made 
for  forthcoming  examinations  and  the  various  branches  reported 
on  their  activities. 

Twenty-four  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  for  the  12th  June, 
in  the  afternoon.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  will  be  held 
in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  : — 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  (returned  unopposed). 
Executive  Committee  :  Miss  Caraway,  Mr.  C.  W.  H.  G. 

Anderson,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  S.  E. 

Stevens. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  at  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  20th  February,  by 
kind  invitation  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  the  principal.  There  was 
a  fair  attendance. 

The  chief  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  discussion  on  The  Report 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hewitt  opened  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  strongly  recommending  the  report.  An  excellent 
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paper  on  the  same  subject  was  then  read  by  Mr.  GetlilT.  A  lively 
discussion  followed,  in  which  several  of  the  audience  took  part. 

After  the  meeting-,  members  were  entertained  to  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  tea,  kindly  provided  by  Miss  Stockwell,  the  matron. 


The  Education  of  the  Blind. 

By  E.  H.  Getliff. 

I  think  I  shall  only  be  voicing-  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
read  the  report  that  we  are  to  discuss  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  and  most  welcome  document  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind,  no  matter  in  what  capacity.  I  feel  this  is  just 
the  thing  we  have  been  awaiting  for  a  long  while.  1  almost  feel 
justified  in  saying  it  is  the  greatest  contribution  that  has  been 
made.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  lack  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
and  I  am  sure  that  to  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have, 
over  a  period  of  years,  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  blind  work  as  a  whole  owes  a  very  deep  debt. 

In  studying  the  report,  quite  apart  from  its  interest,  I  felt 
growing  upon  me  the  impression  that  one  sometimes  gets  when 
lor  so  long  one  has  been  thinking  things,  hoping  things,  trying 
to  do  them,  and  then  one  sees  the  ideas  expressed  just  as  one 
would  like  to  put  them.  That  is  the  general  effect  the  report  will 
have  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  Quite  apart  from  a 
knowledge  of  blind  work,  it  is  interesting  as  reading  matter  alone. 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  on  the  report  in  detail.  The  titles  of 
the  chapters  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  aspects  of  the 
work  that  have  been  dealt  with  ;  really  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
anything  left  out.  The  book  starts  with  the  young  child  and  takes 
us  systematically  and  pleasantly  through  the  work  that  can  be  done 
for  blind  people.  I  have  chosen  just  a  few  points  which  struck  me 
as  outstanding  in  considering  the  book  in  the  light  of  the  school 
and  the  school  child.  I  will  take  the  school  child  to  mean  the 
person  up  to  the  age  of  20  years.  I  was  impressed  by  the  plea 
made  for  the  necessity  of  planning  the  present  and  the  future  in 
the  education  of  the  child  when  he  or  she  comes  to  us. 

Following  the  lines  of  the  report  my  remarks  are  confined  to 
the  child  who  is  totally  blind,  or  who  has  such  a  small  degree  of 
sight  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  blind  person  officially.  The  report 
stressed  the  necessity  of  allowing  freedom  of  development,  but 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  it  also  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
formal  instruction.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  mere  class-room 
teaching.  I  refer  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child 
and  the  period  he  has  to  pass  through  when  much  that  he  does 
and  much  that  he  listens  to  cannot  be  understood  by  him.  That 
is  where  formal  instruction  is  more  necessary  than  with  the  older 
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child,  say  of  over  14  years  of  age.  It  is  for  us  to  guide  those 
younger  children  with  a  view  to  their  future.  My  experience  is 
that  children  do  not  bother  about  the  future.  They  are  perfectly 
happy  from  day  to  day;  they  have  their  “  ups  and  downs,”  some¬ 
times  they  are  sad,  sometimes  happy,  but  these  are  passing 
moods,  and  in  that  period  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
formal  instruction  we  give.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  book  stress  the 
need  for  some  formal  instruction.  It  would  be  a  big  mistake  for 
us  to  go  to  the  other  extreme ;  sometimes  there  is  a  temptation  to 
do  that,  and  to  stress  so  much  the  development  of  the  individuality 
that  a  warped  individuality  is  allowed  to  emerge. 

The  growth  of  the  child’s  understanding  is  dealt  with  very 
clearly,  and  the  fact  emphasized  that,  with  the  blind  child,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  be  extremely  slow.  I  wonder  whether  our 
children  are  more  receptive  as  regards  the  general  development  of 
their  understanding  after  the  age  of  14  than  the  normal  child?  I  am 
beginning  to  think  they  are.  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  our 
boys  and  girls  develop  in  a  really  astounding  way  after  this  age. 
Time  and  time  again  it  has  come  home  to  me  when  thinking 

about  a  former  tiresome  little  creature  of  11  or  12,  and  then  1 

reflect,  on  noting  the  improvement,  “  Well,  he  has  passed  the 
fourteen  mark.”  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  with  a  blind  child 
there  is  greater  expansion  after  14  for  perhaps  a  year  or  two  years 
than  is  often  the  case  with  the  seeing  child. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  that  the  report  urges  upon  us  the 
development  of  independence  in  our  school  children.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  realized  that  the  blind  person  has  to  go  out 
into  the  world.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  feel  that  in  our  schools  we 
can  guard  them  and  care  for  them  and  bring  them  up — “  wrap 
them  in  cotton  wool  almost.”  I  know  it  is  possible,  and  it  is 

being  done,  but  it  is  wrong.  Our  children  must  leave  us  able  to 

do  much  for  themselves  and  to  rely  upon  themselves.  They  have 
to  depend  upon  seeing-folk  for  so  many  things,  that  it  does  behove 
us  in  the  schools  to  see  that  the  children  we  turn  out  at  twenty  years 
of  age  have  become  young  men  and  women  who  have  started  to 
develop  a  strong  sense  of  independence.  The  full  development 
cannot  be  gained  in  the  school ;  that  will  only  be  reached  as  time 
goes  on  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  section  of  the  book  that 
deals  with  the  child  up  to  16  years  of  age,  in  the  light  of  the 
recommendations,  statements  and  deductions  made  there  about 
children  up  to  and  over  14.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  up  to  14  the  formal  instruction,  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  does  loom  quite  largely  in  the  life  of  the  child,  as  of 
course  given  by  the  teacher  or  responsible  person  in  the  school; 
but  I  think  that  after  14  years  of  age  his  wider  knowledge — I 
prefer  to  call  it  that — has  to  be  more  fully  considered.  We  can 
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say  that  up  to  14  the  child  is  certainly  receiving’  a  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  after  that  age  I  think  he  should  have  in  addition  a  wider 
knowledge  and,  what  I  consider  still  more  important,  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  of  outlook.  The  children’s  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  already  there  in  minor  ways,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  training-  them  to  see  that  responsibility  of  out¬ 
look  is  fostered  and  encouraged,  because  we  can  do  much  to  help 
the  blind  adolescent  over  the  period  to  which  this  book  specially 
refers — the  period  when  the  child  seems  apt  to  brood  over  his 
lack  of  sight,  I  think  the  blind  boy  or  girl  undoubtedly  feels  that 
he  or  she  is  missing  some  of  the  things  seeing  people  have, 
especially  during  these  years.  We  have  our  children  at  school ; 
they  go  home  for  holidays  and  return ;  they  have  had  a  happy 
time  and  seem  quite  pleased  with  life.  Then  somehow  one  senses 
a  gradual  change ;  that,  I  think,  is  when  they  begin  to  realize  that 
they  are  so  different  from  their  brothers  and  sisters,  so  different 
in  the  things  which  they  can  do.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
seeing  boy  or  girl  is  developing  interests  outside  the  home. 
That  is  when  the  blind  child  begins  to  realize  he  is  missing  things 
the  normal  child  gets,  and  that  he  is  missing  them  because  of 
lack  of  sight.  The  limitation  imposed  upon  our  children  by  their 
handicap,  as  viewed  by  the  outside  world,  compels  them  to  pass 
through  a  very  trying  time.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the 
attention  paid  to  that  aspect  by  the  report,  and  I  feel  that  we 
who  are  engaged  in  this  work  should  be  immensely  helped  in  the 
tackling  of  those  problems  by  the  advice  given  there. 

Another  point  noted  is  that  of  undue  familiarity  between  staff 
and  pupils;  again  I  agree  with  the  report.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  in  the  residential  school  there  should  be  camaraderie  between 
staff  and  pupils  if  the  school  is  to  function  successfully,  and  in 
our  blind  schools  there  does  exist  a  very  strong  camaraderie ; 
individual  likes  and  dislikes  of  course  arise,  and  always  will,  but 
speaking  generally  our  schools  compare  favourably  with  other 
residential  schools  in  the  relationship  between  staff  and  pupils. 
But  the  word  of  warning  in  the  report  about  undue  familiarity  is 
a  word  spoken  in  good  season.  I  feel  that  children  can  be  hard 
taskmasters  if  the  staff  allow  them  unnecessary  familiarity.  One 
must  distinguish  between  friendship  and  familiarity,  because  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  children  come 
from  the  poorer  type  of  home,  and,  curiously  enough,  amongst  the 
children  from  those  homes  you  do  get  difficulty  in  understanding 
genuine  friendship  if  it  is  offered  by  someone  who  officially  is 
in  a  position  of  authority.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  personal 
opinion  on  that  point,  I  should  say  that  the  child  in  the  blind  school 
will  be  a  harder  taskmaster  than  the  seeing  child  once  he  is 
allowed  to  assume  that  position  through  undue  familiarity. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  the  report  says  about 
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Braille  and  the  approach  to  Braille.  That  in  itself  is  going  to  be 
a  tremendous  help  to  those  of  us  who  are  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  teaching  Braille.  A  little  time  ago,  in  jotting  down 
some  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  wrote,  “  Undoubtedly,  the  soon¬ 
er  the  sense  of  touch  becomes  the  servant  of  the  child  under  his 
conscious  guidance,  the  sooner  is  the  child  approaching  the  great 
field  of  education  in  the  world  of  books.”  The  report  goes  much 
further  into  the  detail  of  the  problems  of  teaching  Braille,  and  1 
should  say  that  its  views  are  entirely  acceptable  to  those  connected 
with  schools  in  which  Braille  is  taught.  The  suggestions  put 
forward  are  lively  and  practical.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  used. 

The  emphasis  laid  on  the  need  for  at  least  four  years’  technical 
training  will  be  welcomed.  The  report  stresses  not  merely  the 
necessity  for  the  technical  training  which  is  to  enable  the  trainee 
to  contribute  towards  his  or  her  own  livelihood,  but  also  the 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  a  wider  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  up  to  20  years  of  age.  I  use  1 6  to  20  as  a  four  years’ 
course.  It  is  not  only  the  training  that  matters  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  these  children.  Probably  they  could  be  trained  in  less 
than  four  years,  but  it  does  require  four  years,  perhaps  more 
than  that,  of  very  careful  thought  and  work  to  train  these  young 
people  in  the  wider  sense,  so  that  they  will  have  some  idea  not 
only  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  outside  world,  but  also  of  how 
to  live  in  the  world.  We  are  all  agreed  that  some  of  our  people 
have  tremendously  hard  struggles  before  them  when  they  leave 
to  share  the  life  of  the  seeing  community.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
the  emphasis  laid  on  that  particular  side  of  the  work. 


A  CRAFTSMAN’S  GROUSE. 

“  We  want  to  guard  against  allowing'  all  our 
pupils  Coming  down  to  the  workshop  level.” 

The  above  sentence  used  recently  at  a  branch  College  meeting 
represents  an  outlook  far  too  prevalent  in  our  work.  If  it  is 
held  by  members  of  the  College  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
music,  clerical  and  tuning  students  give  themselves  airs  and  try 
to  pose  as  quite  superior  people?  The  level  of  the  workshop  is 
what  the  workers  make  it,  and  this  is  usually  quite  as  high  as 
the  average  gathering  of  professional  people,  be  they  clerks, 
teachers  or  musicians. 

Snobbery  is  a  long  time  dying.  We  shall,  however,  be  ren¬ 
dering  real  service  to  our  pupils  if  in  their  early  days  we  impress 
upon  them  that  it  is  the  way  work  is  done  that  matters.  A  teacher 
who  gives  sloppy,  ill-prepared  lessons  is  contributing  far  less  to 
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the  good  of  the  world  than  a  cobbler  who  puts  his  best  into 
every  job  he  does. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Osborn,  F.R.C.O.,  one  of  the  highest  came  from  a  basket-maker, 
who,  when  speaking  to  the  writer,  said,  “  Guv’nor,  there  goes 
a  perfect  gentleman  !  He  wouldn’t  have  any  of  this  humbug 
about  tuners  and  musicians  being  better  than  basket-makers  and 
boot-repairers.  We  were  all  alike  to  him,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
in  his  choir  he  treated  me  as  a  real  gentleman.” 

The  fellowship  of  the  workshop  is  an  enriching  experience 
and  because  I  am  jealous  of  its  good  name  I  raise  this  little 
grouse. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  very  successful  branch  meeting,  with  an  attendance  well 
over  fifty,  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street, 
Liverpool,  on  Saturday,  13th  March.  In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  chairman,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Leeds, 
vice-chairman.  Several  of  the  home  teacher  candidates  now  at¬ 
tending  the  preparatory  course  at  the  school  were  present  at  the 
meeting  and  the  chairman  extended  a  special  welcome  to  them. 
After  speaking  of  the  work  and  importance  of  the  College,  Mr. 
Hardcastle  stressed  the  advisability  of  their  becoming  members 
as  soon  as  they  were  qualified. 

The  result  of  the  branch  election  was  declared  as  follows  : — 
Chairman  :  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Leeds. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Williams,  Manchester. 

Committee  :  Miss  L,  O.  Burges,  Chester;  Miss  ].  Owen, 
Pwllheli;  Mr.  Siddall,  Rochdale;  Mr.  Stevens, 
Liverpool. 

Arising  from  the  result  of  the  election,  several  members  voiced 
their  objection  to  the  new  procedure  of  seeking  nominations 
through  the  medium  of  the  magazine  only.  Some  of  the  members 
complained  that  through  failing  to  read  the  magazine  immediately 
they  missed  the  opportunity  of  nomination.  Notice  of  the  change 
of  procedure  should  have  been  given.  The  new  method  tended  to 
become  too  mechanical,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  losing  the 
valuable  asset  of  personal  contact.  The  same  criticism  was  levell¬ 
ed  at  the  election  of  the  executive.  The  hon.  secretary  stated 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  procedure  had  been 
adopted  in  the  branch  election  and  he  frankly  confessed  that  it 
had  proved  a  failure,  as  only  sufficient  nominations  had  been 
received  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  committee.  The  small  cost 
and  trouble  of  an  election  had  certainly  been  saved,  but  this  was 
seriously  counterbalanced  by  apparent  loss  of  interest,  which  later 
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would  probably  develop  into  loss  of  members.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  circularizing  members  in 
all  future  branch  elections. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
“  Maps.”  He  explained  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  seeking  co-operation,  through  him,  with  the  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  on  the  whole  question  of  maps.  As  a  result  of  his  attendance 
at  a  meeting  of  the  College  executive,  a  sub-committee  had  been 
formed  to  discuss  the  question  with  its  many  problems.  Every 
type  of  map  had  been  examined,  with  a  final  recommendation  that 
papier  mach6  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
should  be  issued.  These  maps  were  to  have  braille  names  on  them 
where  possible,  and  all  other  signs  were  to  be  identical  with  those 
used  on  the  Boyle  maps.  This  recommendation  was  placed  before 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  N.I.B.,  who  stated  in  reply  that 
papier  mache  maps  had  already  been  issued,  but  found  no  sale. 
The  sub-committee  replied  that  the  probable  reasons  for  this  were 
that  such  maps  gave  no  information  beyond  relief — they  contained 
no  names  ;  also  they  were  rather  expensive  at  first  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  cheaper  and  more  useful  Boyle  maps  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  convinced  that  these  were  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  papier  mache  maps. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  N.I.B.  had  therefore  been  asked 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  two  new  papier  mache 
maps  : — 

(1)  White  background,  with  braille  names  and  signs  as  on 

the  Boyle  maps ; 

(2)  In  three  colours,  with  names  and  signs  as  on  the  Boyle 

maps  and  also  in  letterpress. 

The  second  type  was  suggested  by  a  blind  man,  as  an  aid  for 
the  partially  sighted.  It  was  learned  that  the  cost  of  production 
of  No.  1  was  approximately  2/6  and  that  of  No.  2  5/-  to  7/6. 

The  matter  was  then  thrown  open  for  general  discussion.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  answered  a  host  of  questions,  and  representatives  of 
various  schools  all  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  old 
type  papier  mache  maps.  In  conclusion,  the  following  resolution, 
to  be  sent  to  the  executive,  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

“  That  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  strongly  urges  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  proceed  with  the  production  of  the  coloured  papier  mache 
maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  the  sub-committee.” 

One  of  the  North  Wales  home  teachers  sought  information  re¬ 
garding  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  wireless  sets.  It  appeared 
that  the  enthusiasts  and  helpers,  who  had  kindly  given  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance  and  repairs  at  the  time 
when  wireless  was  introduced  to  the  blind,  had  now  for  various 
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reasons  fallen  away  considerably,  with  the  result  that  many  blind 
persons  were  experiencing  difficulty.  After  the  expression  and 
comparison  of  experiences  by  several  home  teachers,  it  was 
suggested  that  more  authentic  information  and  guidance  could  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  controlled 
the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

Two  nominations  for  membership  were  approved.  The  date 
and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  in  abeyance,  pending  the 
receipt  of  invitations. 

After  the  meeting,  the  members  were  entertained  to  a  high  tea, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  were  warmly  thanked  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

The  Committee  of  the  Institution  invite  applications  for  the 
post  of  resident  Principal  of  the  School,  to  commence  duty  in 
September.  Salary  :  Burnham  Scale  III,  Grade  IV,  Special 
School. 

Candidates  should  be  Certificated  Teachers,  also  holding  the 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  preferably 
from  30  to  45  years  of  age. 

Forms  of  application,  with  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  not 
later  than  the  21st  April,  1937. 

H.  S.  Edkins, 

General  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Carpenter  Road, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham  15. 

CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE. 

Examination  Successes,  1936. 

Oxford  School  Certificate. 

Hazel  Belbin,  Credits  in  Religious  Knowledge,  English, 
French  (with  oral),  Latin  and  Biology. 

Doris  John,  Credits  in  Religious  Knowledge,  English,  History, 
French  (with  oral),  Latin  and  Biology. 

Joan  Woodcraft,  Credits  in  Religious  Knowledge,  English, 
History,  Mathematics,  French  (with  oral),  Latin  and 
Biology. 
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National  Froebel  Union  Teacher's  Certificate,  Part  I. 

Joan  Grant  passed  in  Literature,  Nature  Knowledge,  Section 
II,  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  History. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music. 


Grade  VI  (Intermediate)  and 
Grammar  of  Music — 

Violin  . 

Piano  . 


Grade  V  (Higher) 


Grade  IV  (Lower) 
Grade  II  (Elementary) 
Grade  I  (Primary) 


Mary  Simes  (Hon.  Mention). 
Muriel  Grace. 

Doris  John. 

Freda  Park 

Sylvia  Stephenson  (Hon.  Mention). 
Nina  Barrett  (Hon.  Mention). 
Hazel  Belbin 

Anne  Burrows  (Hon.  Mention). 
Monique  Raffray. 

Joan  Woodcraft. 

Isobel  Berrie. 

Heather  Carter. 

Sheila  Jennens  (Hon.  Mention). 


These  successes,  quoted  from  Chorleywood  Magazine,  1935- 
36,  are  interesting,  but  still  more  significant  is  “  Recent  News  of 
Old  Girls.”  From  this  record  we  give  a  selection  to  show  how 
varied  are  the  careers  which  Chorleywood  students  take  up  in 
after-life. 

Mary  Bonham,  from  the  Marcia  Grey  Training  College,  has  got 
a  first-class  in  Handwork  (Froebel)  and  has  completed  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music  Teacher’s  Diploma. 

Barbara  Furniss  began  massage  training  at  the  N.I.B.  in  January. 
Ruth  Hitchcock  gives  good  evidence  of  a  successful  first  year  at 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  having  gained  a  first-class  in 
the  First  Year  Examination  in  Theology,  and  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  Mary  Sparke  Scholarship. 

Mabel  Judd,  towards  the  end  of  her  year’s  training  at  Mrs.  Spry’s 
School  “  Flower  Decorations,”  gained  the  British  Diploma  in 
Floral  Art  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Marjorie  Wood  (Major),  at  St.  Andrews  University,  has  passed 
Geology  and  French  in  the  first  year  of  the  Degree  Course. 
Suzanne  Murtagh,  from  the  Rachel  McMillan  Training  College, 
has  completed  the  National  Froebel  Union  Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Betty  Chappie  is  studying  domestic  science  at  Worthing,  from 
her  home  at  Bognor. 

Diana  Kirke,  at  St.  Christopher’s  College,  Blackheath,  has  taken 
the  papers  for  their  two-year  course,  leading  towards  the 
Archbishop’s  Diploma. 
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Hilda  Cunliffe  was  a  prize  winner  at  the  Reading  Competition  of 
the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Hazel  Winter  has  had  her  headquarters  at  St.  Francis’  College 
and  is  doing  research  work,  reading  for  a  Ph.D.  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Violet  Beilis  gave  a  successful  piano  recital  in  a  Watford  hall, 
and  later,  gave  a  similar  recital  to  the  school. 

Margaret  Macara  resigned  her  post  as  occupation  therapist  at 
Heathfield,  Keston,  and  took  up  home  teaching  work  at 
Oldham. 

Dorothy  Dent  sailed  in  May  to  fill  a  post  at  the  School  for  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children,  Mount  Lavinia,  Ceylon. 

Dorothy  Henwood,  at  the  completion  of  the  period  of  her 
appointment  at  Croydon  High  School,  has  become  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Mistress  at  the  Herts  and  Essex  High  School,  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

Joan  Paterson  resigned  her  temporary  clerical  post  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Cattle  Committee  to  take  up  holiday  appointments  as 
Assistant  Almoner  in  London  hospitals. 

Phyllis  Hopson  is  living  in  London  and  has  been  working  first 
at  cigarette  making  and  later  at  soap  in  workshops  in  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road. 

Hermione  Wyness  is  now  a  State  Registered  Nurse.  She  has 
been  secretary  to  her  Hospital  Nurses’  Association. 

Mollie  Hayman,  living  at  Watford,  has  been  working  as  propa¬ 
ganda  officer  for  the  Herts  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  work 
including  speaking  at  a  number  of  meetings.  She  won  the 
Blanesburgh  Cup  at  the  Reading  Competition  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Freda  King  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  little  child¬ 
ren  of  another  family,  at  present  living  in  Dunster. 

Janet  Park,  in  spite  of  severe  health  limitations,  has  qualified  as  a 
proof  reader  and  works  for  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Mildred  Store  gained  a  further  scholarship  to  spend  the  year  as  a 
student  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


[From  Chorleywood  College.] 

JANET  LAUDERDALE  PARK. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Janet  Lauderdale  Park  was  born  on  the  9th  of  March,  1901. 
She  left  school  young,  after  a  break  necessitated  by  a  fall  from 
a  cliff.  For  a  while  she  was  a  typist,  but  by  the  time  she  was 
eighteen  her  sight  had  begun  to  fail.  The  trouble  could  not  be 
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allayed  and  grew  worse.  In  January,  1922,  she  entered  Chorley- 
wood  College  to  find  a  career  through  Braille.  She  could  still 
see  fairly  well,  and  one  who  met  her  in  the  common  room  on 
arrival  dismissed  hastily  a  remark  she  had  heard  that  Janet  Park 
had  herself  decided  to  get  trained  for  being  blind,  knowing  that 
her  sight  was  not  expected  to  last. 

Auburn  haired,  a  Scot,  vigorous,  she  had  already  tasted  the 
gay  independence  of  grown-up  life.  Early  in  her  second  term  at 
the  College  she  woke  to  find  herself  blind.  Two  memories  stand 
out.  First  that  she  decided  to  make  not  the  slightest  difference, 
except  that  she  asked  to  have  her  meals  alone  for  a  day  or  two. 
Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the  newness  of  the  shock  that  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  work  towards  a  university  career. 

So  for  nearly  four  years  Janet  wrestled  with  the  necessary 
preliminary  work.  Nothing  came  easily  to  her;  Braille  was  stub¬ 
born  under  her  square,  capable  hands,  she  had  had  no  schooling  for 
years  and  must  needs  begin  at  the  beginning.  (She  claimed  none 
of  the  privileges  of  the  grown-up — threw  herself  into  every  branch 
of  the  school’s  activities,  and  by  her  strength  of  character  became 
a  person  to  whom  we  all  looked  and  upon  whom  we  depended.) 
In  December,  1925,  she  passed  Responsions,  and  in  October, 
1926,  became  resident  at  University  Hall,  St.  Andrews.  She 
took  her  degree  in  1929. 

Teaching  blind  children  was  her  aim.  She  trained  at  Jordan- 
hill  Training  College,  Glasgow;  spent  the  autumn  after  training 
in  getting  experience  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  spring  of  1931  she  was  appointed  to  the  John 
Street  Higher  Grade  School,  Glasgow,  to  teach  a  group  of  blind 
children  and  to  supplement  their  lessons  with  seeing  children. 

Two  years  later,  in  1933,  on  a  visit  to  Chorleywood,  it  was 
evident  that  a  lameness  in  her  knee  was  becoming  a  hindrance 
to  her.  The  malady  increased,  and  in  September,  1934,  she  was 
obliged  to  resign  her  work.  She  became  gradually  more  and 
more  helpless,  able  at  last  only  to  use  her  hands.  She  trained 
as  a  proof-reader  in  1935  and  was  appointed  to  work  for  the 
National  Library  in  May,  1936.  On  February  10th,  1937,  she 
died. 

Janet  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
heroine.  Her  absence  of  self-pity,  her  silent  repudiation  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  were  quite  incredible.  She  stood,  amidst  the  storms  of 
defeat  that  broke  upon  her,  to  outward  view  perfectly  calm. 
There  must  have  been  another  side  to  this  experience,  but  we  were 
not  allowed  to  see  it.  Just  the  shrug,  the  deprecating  Scots 
“  Och  !  ”  and  a  flickering  smile  about  her  lips,  that  suggested 
some  inner  intercourse.  No  letters  of  hers  ever  complained  or, 
indeed,  came  within  a  thousand  miles  of  complaint.  They  were 
full  of  humour  and  interest  in  the  lives  of  others  and  they  stated 
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what  she  was  now  able  to  do  and  what,  in  consequence,  she  was 
doing.  This  was  the  secret,  surely,  of  her  strength  :  that  she 
had  the  singular  courage  to  lay  hold  on  that  which  remained  every 
time.  Her  life  broke  between  her  hands.  She  shifted  her  grasp 
and  took  it  up  again. 

And  thus  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has  not  perished,  and 
will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  the  word  spoken.  Wherefore 
my  counsel  is  that  we  follow  after  justice  and  virtue  always,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  able  to  endure  every  sort 
of  good  and  every  sort- of  evil.” 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY-XIV. 

SCOTLAND. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I — First  Lessons  on  Scotland. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  been  studying  England 
and  Wales  with  the  papier  mache  maps;  my  reason  being  that 
(in  my  experience)  these  maps  are  much  easier  for  beginners  to 
handle.  When  we  come  to  Scotland,  however,  there  is  no  choice — 
it  is  Boyle  maps  or  none  at  all.  If  conditions  were  ideal  the  step 
from  papier  mache  to  Boyle  would  be  a  natural  one.  But,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  these  articles,  it  is  often  necessary,  even  in 
our  English  schools,  that  some  children  should  start  with  Scotland. 
These  newcomers  to  the  class  and  our  Scottish  friends  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  They  have  no  experience  with  the  papier  mache 
maps  and  have  to  begin  with  the  more  difficult  ones.  To  meet 
this  drawback  two  very  good  propositions  have  been  made  :  (i) 
that  papier  mache  maps  should  be  made  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
and  a  new  one  of  England  and  Wales ;  on  these  maps  braille  names 
should  be  placed  wherever  possible  and  signs  identical  with  the 
Boyle  maps  should  be  used.  In  this  way  the  papier  mache  and 
Boyle  maps  would  be  interchangeable.  (2)  That  simplified  Boyle 
maps  should  be  issued  to  help  the  younger  scholars  to  comprehend 
the  standard  map  when  they  come  to  it — such  maps  would  be  used 
in  Cycle  I.  I  prefer  the  first  suggestion,  and  now  that  the  cost 
of  production  has  come  down,  the  papier  mache  maps  would  be 
very  little  more  expensive  than  the  Boyle  type — and  one  map  only 
(instead  of  two),  and  a  simple  map,  would  be  necessary.  I  should 
not  oppose  the  second  proposal. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  Boyle 
maps  in  relation  to  younger  children.  The  issuing  of  these  maps, 
with  their  accompanying  guides,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
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made  to  assist  the  teacher  of  geography.  I  should  not  have 
compiled  a  textbook  especially  to  meet  them  had  I  not  thought  so. 


Figs.  VIII  and  IX — First  and  Second  Stages  in  introducing  the 

Boyle  Map  of  Scotland. 


To  proceed  with  our  lessons.  Speaking  generally,  the  method 
will  be  same  as  that  given  for  England  and  Wales  (Article  IX). 
Here,  therefore,  I  point  out  the  differences  in  the  style  of  map 
and  the  necessary  modifications.  With  a  little  adaptation  it  could 
be  used  where  children  are  commencing  with  Boyle  maps. 

1 —  Hand  out  the  political  or  “  towns  ”  map  and  allow  a  free 
examination. 

2 —  Explain  that  mountains  are  not  shown  on  this  map. 

3 —  Ask  for  coastline.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  children 
will  confuse  rivers  and  coastline  at  first.  The  distinction 
is  not  quite  so  clear  on  these  maps. 

4 —  Explain  the  letter  signs  and  the  use  of  the  guide.  Show 
how  the  signs  are  arranged  clockwise  around  the  map. 
This  is  very  important,  as  it  applies  to  the  whole  system  of 
Boyle  maps  and  guides. 

5 —  Show  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  Border,  and  Solway  Firth — 
to  link  up  with  England  and  Wales. 

When  these  points  have  been  grasped  we  can  proceed  along 
the  usual  lines.  Fig.  VIII  illustrates  the  preliminary  movements 
and  the  letters  correspond  to  the  signs  on  the  map.  Commence  at 
B — Duncansby  Head,  to  L — Berwick-on-Tweed,  over  the  Border 
to  M — Solway  Firth,  to  5  at  the  bottom,  to  5  at  the  top  (there  being 
no  signs  to  indicate  these  points).  Shape,  roughly  rectangular. 
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Modifications  (Fig-.  IX)  can  then  be  shown.  Note  the  similarity 
to  a  “  step  down  ”  from  the  north  coast  to  the  Moray  Firth.  The 
west  coast  is  far  too  complicated  to  take  in  detail.  Note  that  it 
commences  and  ends  in  Longitude  50  W.  The  general  trend  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides  should  also  be  observed. 


Movement  Subdivisions  of  the  Coalfields. 

Factor  Lines.  Natural  Regions. 


Fig.  X — The  Natural  Regions  of  Scotland,  with  their  subdivisions. 

II — The  Natural  Regions  of  Scotland  with  their  Subdivisions. 

Fig.  X  clearly  illustrates  the  Natural  Regions  of  Scotland  and 
is  in  accord  with  Figs.  V  and  VII.  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  give  all  the  details  of  movement,  as  the  method  has 
been  fully  explained  in  dealing  with  England  and  Wales. 
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Region  I — The  Southern  Uplands. 

Subdivisions  (ia)  Tweeddale. 

(ib)  Annandale  (not  embossed  on  the  maps). 

(ic)  Nithsdale. 

Region  II — The  Central  Lowlands. 

Subdivisions  (2a)  Clydesdale  and  the  Lanarkshire  coalfield. 

(2b)  Ayrshire  and  its  coalfield. 

(2c)  Fifeshire,  its  coalfield  and  the  Lothian  Counties. 


Region  III — The  Highlands. 

Subdivisions  (3a)  The  Grampian  Highlands. 

(3b)  The  North-West  Highlands. 

(3c)  The  North-East  Lowlands. 

Region  IV — The  Islands  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides. 

Subdivisions  (4a)  The  Outer  Hebrides  (Signs  U  and  V). 

(4b)  The  Inner  Hebrides  (Signs  R,  S,  T). 


RETIREMENT  OF  MISS  FITZSIMMONS  AND 

MISS  ROEBUCK. 

Early  last  year  our  readers  were  interested  to  learn  of  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Tivey  from  the  staff  of  Henshaw’s  Blind  Insti¬ 
tution.  Since  then,  two  more  trusted  servants  of  the  Institution, 
Miss  Eliza  Fitzsimmons  and  Miss  May  Roebuck,  have  retired 
from  the  staff  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved  rest. 

Miss  Fitzsimmons  relinquished  her  post  as  assistant  teacher 
on  December  31st,  1936,  after  forty-three  years’  service  in  that 
capacity,  a  record  which  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Institution. 
She  entered  the  school  as  a  pupil  on  August  3rd,  1887,  and  has 
been  associated  with  it  ever  since.  After  acting  as  pupil  teacher, 
she,  with  Mr.  Tivey,  sat  for  the  Queen’s  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion,  in  December,  1895,  and  they  were  the  first  successful  blind 
teachers.  She  was  a  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Education’s 
Acting  Teacher’s  Certificate  at  the  Smith  Training  College,  a 
department  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  qualifying 
for  the  first  part  in  1898  and  the  second  a  year  later.  Miss 
Fitzsimmons  was  also  one  of  the  first  teachers  to  obtain  the 
Diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  1909.  She 
specialized  in  the  teaching  of  younger  children,  and  in  this  she 
achieved  great  success. 

Miss  Roebuck  retired  on  October  31st,  1936,  after  twenty-nine 
years’  service  as  technical  teacher  in  the  Institution.  Although 
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in  recent  years  she  concentrated  on  machine  knitting,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  she  was  the  first  to  introduce  Swedish  weaving 
into  the  Institution,  after  spending  some  time  observing  the 
methods  taught  in  the  Nottingham  Institution.  To  the  value  of 
her  work  many  old  pupils  can  testify,  and  she  was  always  willing 
to  help  them  when  they  left  the  Institution  to  become  home 
workers. 

On  Thursday,  January  28th,  1937,  past  and  present  pupils, 
members  of  the  staff  and  board  of  management,  assembled  in  the 
school  dining  hall  to  pay  tribute  to  their  two  teacher  friends. 
Sir  J.  Mathewson  Watson,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agement,  presented  cheques  on  their  behalf  to  Miss  Fitzsimmons 
and  Miss  Roebuck,  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  board  for 
their  long  and  faithful  service.  Members  of  the  staff  presented 
Miss  Fitzsimmons  with  a  dining  table,  former  pupils  of  the  school 
gave  her  six  dining  room  chairs,  and  the  present  pupils 
a  Westminster  chimes  clock.  Past  and  present  pupils  and 
members  of  the  staff  gave  Miss  Roebuck  a  wrought  iron  electric 
lamp  and  an  electric  lantern.  The  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  R.  A.  Stone,  made  a  personal  present  to  Miss 
Fitzsimmons  and  Miss  Roebuck — a  beautiful  cut-glass  vase.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  conscientious  work  of  both  teachers  and 
the  fine  spirit  that  had  always  existed  between  them  and  their 
pupils.  The  Director,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  said  that  the  Insti¬ 
tution  would  extend  a  very  warm  welcome  to1  them  whenever  they 
cared  to  come. 

Later,  the  happy  gathering  sat  down  to  a  festive  tea  arranged 
by  the  matron  and  her  staff,  and  the  proceedings  ended  with  the 
hearty  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chorleywood  College, 
Chorleywood,  Herts, 

13 th  March,  1937. 

Dear  Editor, 

There  are  various  aspects  of  the  Report  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  on  which  I  hope  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  may  en¬ 
courage  discussion,  but  may  I  first  make  a  statement — that  this 
survey  may  mislead  any  who  read  it,  should  they  take  seriously 
the  references  to  the  attitude  of  Chorleywood  College  (associated 
with  Worcester)  to  manual  training.  At  Chorleywood,  handwork 
has  its  sure  and  valued  place  in  the  curriculum  for  all  ages,  and 
has  its  place,  too,  in  the  after-school  life  of  various  old  girls. 
Should  school  and  education  authorities  support  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  its  own  sake  for  girls  for  whom  wisdom  dictates  that  a 
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manual  occupation  should  follow,  they  will  find  no  prejudice  await¬ 
ing-  such  a  career  at  Chorleywood. 

True,  we  had  not  realized,  as  the  report  suggests,  that  those 
pupils  who  follow  manual  occupations  are  more  successfully  than 
others  “  playing  their  part  in  life  and  making  their  contribution 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  country.”  Up  to  the  present,  it  has 
seemed  that  those  education  authorities  which  support  the  ex¬ 
tended  secondary  education,  have  looked  for  some  other  and  self- 
supporting  outlet  to  result,  unless  hands  proved  more  effective 
than  head.  Surely  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  handicap,  have 
fitted  into  work  for  which  there  is  no  augmentation  scheme  but 
work  to  which  their  natural  tendencies  led  them,  have  as  sound 
an  outlook,  even  if  less  safe  a  niche? 

Phyllis  Monk. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Branch  Meeting. — In  the  May  number  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  our  Secretary  will  be  giving  a  full  report  of  the  branch  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Glasgow  in  March.  The  meeting  was  unique  in  several 
respects.  The  weather  was  the  worst  in  the  memory  of  the  College, 
but  the  cold  weather  without  was  amply  balanced  by  the  hot  weath¬ 
er  within.  The  storm  centre  was  over  Glasgow  for  four  hours,  and 
even  then  calm  was  restored  only  by  the  promise  of  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  i  st  May.  All  Scottish  members  should  endeavour  to  keep 
this  date  free,  as  the  business  is  important.  Those  who  were  not  at 
the  meeting  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Miss  Baxter,  Dundee, 
was  elected  Chairman  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Baxter  will  be 
the  first  lady  to  preside  over  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  branch. 

Consecration  of  Troop  Flag. — On  Sunday,  March  14th,  the 
new  flag  of  the  Royal  Blind  School  troop,  Edinburgh,  was  con¬ 
secrated,  at  North  Mayfield  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  troop.  The  Guides  of  the  School  and  the 
Scouts  and  Guides  attached  to  North  Mayfield  Church  took  part 
in  the  parade. 

Domino  Competition. — The  draw  for  the  first  round  of  the 
domino  competition,  open  to  all  those  on  the  roll  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Home-teaching  Society,  was  made  on  March  13th.  The 
House  of  Henderson,  the  well-known  firm  of  jewellers  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  presented  two  medals,  and  there  will  be  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  This  game,  always  a  favourite  with  blind  people,  seems  to 
be  growing  in  popularity. 
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[This  vivid  sketch,  reprinted  from  Chorleywood  College  Magazine 
for  1936,  is  a  record  of  personal  experience. 

Hazel  Belbin,  who  at  the  age  of  six  was  living  on  a  prairie 
in  Canada,  lost  her  sight  two  years  later  as  the  result  of  illness. 
She  was  sent  to  her  grandparents  in  England  to  be  educated 
and  went  to  Asylum  Road  Day  School.  Miss  Rothwell  realized 
that  she  could  profit  by  secondary  education,  and  Hazel  was 
transferred  to  Chorleywood  College  five  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  where  she  obtained  the  School  Certificate  last  year. 
She  has  chosen  massage  as  her  career  and  will  begin  her  train¬ 
ing  when  she  is  nineteen.] 

WHAT  THE  WIND  CAN  DO. 

By  Hazel  Belbin. 

From  the  ages  of  about  one  to  seven  I  lived  on  a  farm  out  on 
the  prairies  of  Canada.  Although  I  did  not  realize  it  then,  the 
hardships  and  terrors  of  this  kind  of  life  are  many,  and  made  far 
worse  by  isolation  and  inadequate  means  of  communication.  The 
roads,  for  the  most  part,  were  impossible  for  cars,  there  was  no 
telephone  and  no  post  office  easily  accessible. 

There  is  one  scene  of  this  life  which  I  think  I  shall  never  forget, 
for,  though  I  was  barely  six,  the  vividness  of  it  has  left  a  picture 
in  my  mind  that  enables  me  to  see  it  all  as  it  happened.  It  was 
one  very  hot  night  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  long  summer  of 
glaring  sun  and  little  rain. 

Father  was  away  from  home,  my  little  sister  in  bed,  and 
mother  and  I  were  just  locking  up  for  the  night  after  a  very  tiring 
day’s  work.  I  was  busy  putting  the  supper  things  away  when 
my  mother  called  me  outside  into  the  yard.  The  urgency  of  her 
voice  made  me  run  out,  only  to  be  confronted  by  my  mother’s 
ghastly  white  face,  lit  up  by  the  strong  glare  of  a  bush-fire. 

I  stopped,  awestruck  and  terrified.  I  understood  all  in  a  flash. 
There  was  the  farm,  with  its  extensive  fields  of  stacked  and  dry 
hay,  waiting  for  the  first  spark ;  then  the  barns  and  chicken- 
houses,  and  then  the  farmhouse,  and  behind  it  all  a  fierce  bush- 
fire  rushing  greedily  towards  us,  with  a  strong  wind  behind  it. 
The  two  of  us  stood  there,  unable  to  do  anything  but  watch  in 
bewilderment.  Besides  ourselves  there  was  no  one  within  three 
miles,  except  my  baby  sister.  Then  mother  awoke  to  the  reality  of 
the  thing,  and  bidding  me  run  for  my  small  spade,  while  she  fetched 
one  for  herself,  began  digging  feverishly.  Our  object  was  to  dig  a 
wide  trench  from  the  ploughed  field  on  our  left,  behind  the  chicken- 
houses,  along  behind  the  farmhouse  and  so  to  a  grass  field 
on  our  right.  But  the  ground  was  hard  after  the  dry  summer, 
and  that,  together  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  idea,  made  us 
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abandon  the  task.  I  waited  for  mother  to  take  the  lead  again. 
The  terror  and  despair  on  her  face  struck  me  speechless.  I  turned 
my  head  away  and  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  all-unsuspecting 
poplars  in  the  grass  field  on  our  right.  The  untidy  brown  grass, 
with  bare  patches  burnt  her  and  there,  with  the  tall,  dark  poplars 
bending  gracefully  in  the  wind,  seemed  to  jeer  at  me  as  they 
bent  towards  me.  The  sudden  bellowing  of  cows  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  farm  made  me  want  to  speak  to  mother,  but  1 
dared  not;  there  was  such  trouble  and  feverish  scheming  in  her 
whole  appearance  that  I  just  walked  away  to  the  post  to  unchain 
the  dog.  When  I  came  back  mother  was  still  standing  where  I 
had  left  her,  staring  straight  at  the  flames.  I  stood  looking  at  the 
whole  farm,  extremely  beautiful  lit  up  in  the  fiery  glare.  The  last 
of  the  tiger  lilies  growing  by  the  hen-house  were  made  more  red 
by  the  fire’s  light,  the  glare  on  the  ploughed  field  on  my  left  was 
balanced  by  that  of  the  poplars  on  the  right.  The  weather-cock 
on  the  barn  top  turned  and  screamed  in  the  wind,  and  all  around 
came  the  sound  of  terror-struck  animals.  Suddenly,  mother  start¬ 
ed,  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream.  She  flung  away  her  spade,  on 
which  she  had  been  leaning,  and  bidding  me  dress  my  sister,  told 
me  we  must  take  to  horse  and  flee.  She  ran  towards  the  barn. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  great  hush  in  the  wind,  a  sudden  rush  and 
the  snap  of  the  unprepared  poplars,  then  a  great  rush  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  and  the  bush  fire  turned,  and  burning  back  on  itself, 
was  extinguished,  and  we  were  saved. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

BLIND  MAN  BECOMES  RECTOR. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  R.  Adkin,  blind  curate  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Worksop,  has  been  appointed  rector  of  Belleau-with-Aby, 
Lincolnshire. 

MR.  JOHN  WILKINSON. 

Leeds  loses  one  of  its  most  picturesque  figures  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Grimshaw  Wilkinson.  As  a  botanist  he  was  in  the 
first  rank,  but  as  a  blind  botanist  he  has  probably  never  been 
equalled.  When  he  lost  his  sight  his  other  faculties  became 
sharpened  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  it  was  said  that 
he  could  identify  any  variety  of  tree  merely  by  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  its  branches.  It  was  also  said  that,  if  he 
were  to  be  put  down  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  could  at  once 
discover  his  precise  geographical  position  by  the  feel  of  the 
grasses  and  plants. 
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It  was  only  after  he  became  blind,  at  the  age  of  22,  that  he 
became  interested  in  botany.  At  the  time  he  was  preparing  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  artist,  his  family  already  owning  one  great  painter 
in  the  person  of  Atkinson  Grimshaw,  of  Knostrop  Hall,  whom 
Whistler  acknowledged  to  have  anticipated  him  as  the  originator 
of  nocturnes. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  botanical  dis¬ 
coveries  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  near  Leeds. 
On  the  rubbish  heap  of  a  saw  mill  he  came  across  a  plant  which 
his  uncanny  sense  of  touch  told  him  was  a  native  of  Canada  and 
quite  unknown  in  the  north  of  England.  He  reported  it  to  Kew, 
and  it  aroused  great  interest  in  botanical  circles.  It  was  even¬ 
tually  surmised  that  the  seed  had  been  caught  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  and 
exported  to  England,  and  the  seed  had  eventually  germinated 
among  the  sawdust  on  a  Leeds  rubbish  heap. 

LONDON. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  A.R.C.O.,  has  been 
appointed  Senior  Music  Master  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Osborn. 

•  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan  is  a  distinguished  musician  and  is  well 
known  to  all  listeners  through  his  frequent  broadcasts.  He  is 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Ninian’s  Church,  Golder’s  Green, 
is  musical  director  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Schools,  Bushey,  and 
holds  several  other  important  teaching  appointments. 


MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA. 

Those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  gallant  enterprise  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  : — 

“  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say  we  seem  to  be  making  steady  progress 
all  round,  though  nothing  phenomenal  anywhere  particularly.  Our 
boys’  school  goes  on  increasing  in  numbers;  we  have  just  had 
our  annual  show,  and  the  boys  are  very  pleased  at  having  done 
some  tumbling  and  pyramids,  really  rather  well,  before  the 
Governor  and  his  wife. 

“  Our  men’s  industrial  work  is  moving  forward  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  better  year  for  sales  than  any  yet — probably  10% 
up  on  our  best  year.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
Mission  will  be  anything  but  very  expensive  to  run,  but  we 
certainly  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  so  long  as 
trade  continues  to  recover  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  sales 
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increasing- — our  box  business,  so  quick  to  go  down  when  trade 
is  bad,  forges  ahead  as  soon  as  business  improves. 

“  The  women’s  weaving  department,  too,  continues  to  be 
nearly  self-supporting. 

“  I  hope  to  be  home  next  year,  when  I  shall  try  to  learn 
something,  at  last,  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  hope  to  pick  up 
lots  of  ideas. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  E.  C.  Turner." 

THE  DALVEY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Advie,  Morayshire. 

The  Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the  Blind,  Advie, 
Morayshire,  begins  in  April  the  publication  of  a  household  supple¬ 
ment  with  the  < Pioneer .  The  supplement  will  contain  cookery 
and  confectionery  recipes,  handicraft  notes,  and  useful  hints  of 
interest  to  the  housekeeper.  Single  copies  of  the  supplement 
cost  sixpence  each;  sent  with  Pioneer,  combined  subscription  4/- 
per  annum. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  National  Institute’s  Publications  Advisory  Committee  has 
passed  for  publication  in  Braille  the  following  books  recommended 
by  Mr.  Phillips  in  recent  issues  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  as 
“  Books  that  might  be  in  Braille  ”  : — 

Jane,  will  you  behave?  .  Vera  Barclay 

Back  to  Treasure  Island . H.  A.  Calahan 

Trooper  Useless  . .  ...  L.  Patrick  Greene 

Pigeon  Post . Arthur  Ransome 

With  Scott  to  the  Pole — retold  by  Howard  Marshall 
Sampson’s  Circus . Howard  Spring 
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EDITORIAL. 

On  this  date,  the  ist  May,  the  National  General  Council  comes 
into  being  and  the  blind  world  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
reached  the  end  of  a  protracted  wrangle. 

At  its  extraordinary  general  meeting  on  9th  April  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  decided,  by  a  5  to  2  majority,  to  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  Union,  the  Library,  and  our  own  College.  The 
National  General  Council,  therefore,  starts  its  life  as  a  body  gen¬ 
uinely  representative  of  public  opinion  along  four  of  the  main 
aspects  of  our  work.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  other 
agencies  will  speedily  join  and  that  many  local  authorities  will 
accept  the  seats  allocated  to  them.  Its  views  will,  therefore,  be 
fully  informed  on  all  matters  of  general  import  and  cannot  lightly 
be  disregarded.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive  and  the  general 
desire  will  be  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  should  put 
aside  the  crazy  obsession  of  dominance  over  its  fellows  and  should, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  Lake  its  rightful  place  as  an  hon¬ 
oured  colleague  among  those  bodies  which  strive  not  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  20th  April,  1937.] 

BLIND  CHILDREN'S  SCULPTURE. 

A  Vienna  Experiment. 

From  A  Correspondent. 

An  unusually  interesting  collection  of  sculptures  is  kept  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Hohe  Warte,  in  Vienna.  The  sculptures 
are  clay  statues  modelled  by  pupils  of  the  institute,  children  of 
ten  to  sixteen,  who  were  either  born  blind  or  lost  their  eyesight 
at  so  early  an  age  that  they  have  not  retained  any  memories  of 
the  visible  world.  Yet  these  statues  and  busts  express  ideas  and 
emotions  in  a  way  that  makes  a  tremendous  impression  on  the 
beholder/  who  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  affinities  with  the 
work  of  Jacob  Epstein  and  Rodin.  Again,  there  is  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  the  force  of  expression  in  primitive  sculptures 
in  the  works  of  these  children,  who  have  never  seen  or  touched 
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any  models.  The  resemblance  is  not  imitative;  it  is  purely  the 
tangible  expression  of  the  same  emotion. 

This  unique  collection  of  sculptures  of  blind  children  is  the 
result  of  experiments  conducted  since  1923  by  Dr.  Victor  Lowen- 
feld,  teacher  of  drawing,  who  has  conceived  the  idea  of  encourag¬ 
ing  blind  children  to  model  in  clay.  He  gives  his  pupils 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  instruction,  but  does  not  influence 
them  as  to  their  mode  of  expression.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  found 
blind  children,  on  the  whole,  far  more  gifted  for  modelling  than 
the  average  child  with  normal  eyesight.  After  two  or  three  years 
of  practice  and  tuition,  the  children  do  the  best  work  of  which 
they  are  capable ;  usually  there  is  no  further  artistic  development 
after  the  sixteenth  year.  They  find  great  pleasure  in  the  work, 
and  do  not  need  much  encouragement  to  go  on  with  it. 

Their  Method  of  Modelling. 

Blind  children  do  not  model  in  the  usual  way  with  the  statue 
facing  them,  but  parallel  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  face 
of  the  statue  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  face  of  the 
worker.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world  do  not  reach  them  as  they  reach  the  normal  eye,  in  a  mirror¬ 
like  projection.  Their  experience  is  primarily  derived  from  the 
forms  they  observe  upon  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  sculpture 
is  formed  in  the  same  direction,  the  blind  sculptor  working  upon 
the  face  of  a  statue  in  the  attitude  of  embracing  it.  The  children 
use  no  tools  and  work  solely  with  their  fingers. 

The  plastic  conception  of  these  blind  child  artists  is  entirely 
constructive.  The  elementary  shape  of  a  head  or  a  body  is  first 
formed,  all  the  features  are;  added  afterwards  by  putting  on 
further  lumps  of  clay  formed  to  represent  nose,  eyes,  hair,  and 
so  forth.  In  modelling  a  mouth  they  first  make  a  cavity,  form 
teeth  and  a  tongue,  which  are  placed  inside,  then  add  the  outward 
shape  of  the  lips,  which  sometimes  covers  the  construction,  but 
the  teeth  are  there  inside,  just  the  same — otherwise,  for  the 
blind  sculptor,  the  mouth  is  not  a  mouth.  When  the  children 
were  taken  on  a  steamer  trip,  and  were  later  required  to  model 
a  ship,  they  first  constructed  the  engine-room,  the  hold,  and  the 
cabins,  and  then  covered  the  entire  structure  with  a  layer  of  clay, 
giving  it,  for  constructive  reasons,  the  shape  of  a  boat. 

Its  Educational  Value. 

The  purpose  of  making  something  beautiful  does  not  enter  the 
mind  of  the  blind  sculptors.  They  do  not  use  sculpture  as  a  means 
to  reproduce  their  conception  of  the  visible  world,  but  only  as  an 
expression  of  their  feelings.  Longing  is  expressed  by  a  pair  of 
oversized,  outstretched  hands,  agitation  by  modelling  a  mouth  in 
a  wavy  line.  This  accentuation  of  feeling  is  what  they  seek  to 
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achieve  in  all  their  work.  The  blind  children  are  aware  that  their 
sculptures  are  not  like  those  of  people  who  see;  they  do  not 
strive  to  make  them  so.  They  are  not  interested  in  each  other’s 
work,  and  cannot  understand  the  feelings  or  ideas  projected  into 
any  sculpture  save  their  own. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  and  Dr.  Ludwig  Munz,  who  makes  a  study  of 
the  experiment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aesthete  and  the  art 
historian,  have  jointly  published  a  remarkable  book  on  Sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Blind.  The  most  important  inference  drawn,  they 
consider,  is  the  negation  of  the  current  theory  that  those  born 
blind  have  no  “  simultaneous  sense  touch  ” — that  is,  are  unable 
to  co-ordinate  the  single  details  of  the  tangible  world  of  which 
they  grow  aware.  The  sculptures  prove  the  contrary.  Modelling 
has  proved  of  great  educational  value  as  a  key  to  the  personalities 
of  blind  children.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  finds  that  by  means  of  the 
sculptures  the  children  clearly  express  their  reaction  to  experi¬ 
ences,  their  confusion  or  repression,  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  hidden. 


SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

Report  of  the  Meeting  held  in  Glasgow  on  Saturday, 

13TH  March,  1937. 

The  secretary  intimated  that  Mr.  Wright,  Paisley,  had  had  to 
tender  his  resignation  owing  to  ill  health.  Mr.  Irving,  the  chair¬ 
man,  expressed  the  regret  of  the  members  that  Mr.  Wright  had 
found  this  step  necessary  and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  recover. 

Miss  Baxter  was  appointed  chairman. 

The  results  of  the  branch  election  were  as  follows  : — 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  J.  Stobo-Browne. 

Committee — Miss  Campbell,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Edgar  and 
Lochhead. 

Problem  of  the  Partially  Blind. 

The  topic  for  the  afternoon  was  the  problem  of  the  partially 
blind,  and  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
who  had  consented  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Anderson  suggested  that  this  question  of  the  partially- 
blind  person  had  arisen  because  of  the  efficient  way  in  which 
institutions  and  outdoor  societies  were  performing  their  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  seemed  fairly  clear  that  so  long  as 
blind  welfare  was  dependent  on  voluntary  support  a  person  had 
to  be  not  only  blind  but  either  likely  to  profit  by  education  and 
training  or  in  dire  need  of  assistance.  Since  local  authorities  and 
the  central  government  had  begun  to  play  their  part  in  blind  wel- 
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fare  the  group  to  be  assisted  had  grown  very  considerably  and  it 
was  perhaps  desirable  to  have  some  definitions  before  we  discussed 
the  matter  further.  It  seemed  convenient  to  call  those  members 
of  the  legally  “  blind  ”  group  who  had  some  sight  “  partially- 
sighted  blind  persons,”  and  to  call  those  unfortunates  who  were 
legally  sighted,  but  suffered  from  defective  vision,  “  partially- 
blind  sighted  persons.”  These  partially-sighted  blind  persons, 
although  educationally  or  industrially  “  blind,”  might  possess 
enough  sight  to  enable  them  to  do  a  certain  type  of  work  in  blind 
institutions  better  than  those  who  were  totally  blind,  and  the 
“  blinkers  ”  had  always  been  a  rather  mixed  blessing  in  schools 
and  workshops. 

But  once  we  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind  persons  with 
any  sight  at  all  we  set  up  an  unfortunate  no-man’s  land;  and 
as  the  border  line  was  raised  a  greater  number  of  border  line 
cases  was  produced  and  a  greater  number  of  unhappy  persons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary.  The  future  of  probably  80% 
of  children  passing  through  blind  schools  was  secure  in  Scotland 
at  any  rate,  as  the  training  workshops  were  accepting  with  very 
little  delay  practically  all  children  as  they  left  school.  The 
position  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  far  as  the  adults  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  home  teaching  societies  made  every  effort  to 
secure  for  such  persons  as  were  legally  blind  all  those  privileges 
which  had  of  late  years  become  available  to  blind  persons. 

But  there  were  many  people  who  did  not  secure  acceptance  as 
blind  persons.  Some  of  these  were  not  aware  of  their  eye  con¬ 
dition,  and  a  case  was  quoted  of  a  man,  whose  vision  was  6/24 
in  one  eye  and  ability  to  count  fingers  at  two  feet  in  the  other, 
who  was  earning  his  living  as  a  labourer  and  who  sought  to  enlist 
in  the  Territorial  Army.  Persons  with  this  degree  of 
vision  could,  apparently,  obtain  and  hold  posts,  but  it  was  quite 
certain  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
slump ;  in  fact,  in  addition  to  educational  and  industrial  blindness, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  third  definition,  varying  in  its  stand¬ 
ards  in  accordance  with  a  considerable  number  of  factors,  which 
might  be  called  “  economic  blindness.” 

Mr.  Anderson  was  not  sure  whether  this  no-man’s  land  should 
be  occupied ;  any  advance  into  it  made  the  problem  more  serious 
because,  to  use  a  graphic  illustration,  we  were  advancing  from 
the  apex  of  a  triangle  towards  the  base,  and  every  step  forward 
meant  a  much  longer  boundary  line.  It  might  even  be  that  an 
attempted  advance  might  endanger  what  we  already  held ;  the 
blind  group  was  fortunately  a  small  one,  and  because  of  this 
enjoyed  many  privileges  which  would  almost  certainly  be  denied 
a  larger  group  and  which  might  be  lost  were  provisions  demanded 
for  such  a  larger  group.  In  Britain  the  blind  were  well  catered 
for.  The  shoe  might  pinch  in  certain  places,  but  the  shoes  were 
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made  of  reasonably  good  leather  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  last  and 
there  was  a  pair  for  everybody.  The  other  handicap  groups,  such 
as  the  border  line  cases  that  we  were  discussing,  had  to  put  up 
with  poor  educational  facilities  and  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
placement  or  training  for  employment,  except  in  a  very  few 
centres  such  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  not  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  smaller  districts,  but 
simply  because  the  problem  could  only  be  tackled  cheaply  in  a 
large  educational  community. 

A  theoretical  way  out  of  this  difficulty  would  be  easy  in  a  state 
of  the  kind  described  as  totalitarian,  where  the  leader  or  the 
party  decides  who  are  to  do  what  jobs.  In  such  a  state  it  might 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  blind  workshops  entirely,  or  to  use 
them  only  as  occupational  centres  for  those  persons  who,  for 
reasons  other  than  their  blindness,  could  not  take  their  place  in 
the  general  community.  Both  Russia  and  Germany  claimed  to 
be  able  to  give  blind  persons  the  opportunity  to  be  fully  con¬ 
tributing  citizens,  and  whether  or  not  this  were  in  fact  true  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  giving  planned  employ¬ 
ment.  In  this  country  such  a  solution  of  the  employment  of  the 
blind  might  not  be  attractive,  but  it  certainly  might  deal  with  the 
group  just  over  the  border  line,  and  we,  as  blind  welfare  agents, 
might  well  consider  calling  on  other  organizations  to  occupy  this 
no-man’s  land.  Undoubtedly,  all  large  organizations,  either  like 
co-operative  wholesale  societies,  semi-socialistic  in  direction,  or 
of  the  rationalized  capitalistic  type,  of  which  the  motor  manu¬ 
facturing,  sweet  and  tobacco  concerns,  are  examples,  could  find 
jobs  which  could  be  carried  out  even  by  totally  blind  persons. 
We  would,  of  course,  be  told  that  all  this  had  been  tried  and 
could  not  be  done,  but  we  should  remember  that  at  present  we 
spend  up  to  ,£ioo  a  year  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  in  training 
people  to  do  jobs  that  do  not  and  cannot  give  anyone  in  this 
country  a  living  wage.  Mats  can  be  supplied  from  India  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  made  in  British  blind  workshops,  even 
although  we  subsidize  the  wages  of  the  workers  from  rates  or 
from  charity.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  use  this  money  to 
train  people  to  earn  their  own  living  in  ordinary  industries  and,  if 
necessary,  to  supplement  their  earnings  therein. 

The  entry  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  into  normal  in¬ 
dustrial  life  would  have  many  social  advantages.  At  present  the 
blind  tended  to  be  a  small  self-contained  community.  Educated 
in  blind  schools,  and  early  realizing  that  subject  to  good  behaviour 
their  training  and  future  employment  was  certain,  they  were  liable 
to  develop  the  same  hermit  ideology  that  one  found  in  all  com¬ 
munities  which  were  out  of  touch  with  the  larger  world.  Just  as 
the  miner  and  the  coal  owner  was  only  interested  in  the  price  of 
coal,  so  the  blind  worker,  and  possibly  the  blind  welfare  official 
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as  well,  was  only  interested  in  matters  that  affected  the  blind  world. 
If  it  were  possible  to  close  down  all  blind  workshops  and  to 
employ  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted  in  ordinary  industry, 
the  contribution  of  the  visually  handicapped  group  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  would  be  greater  and  would  probably  be  more 
satisfying  to  the  individual  worker. 

So  far  the  future  and  possibly  a  fairly  distant  future  only  had 
been  dicussed ;  there  were  certain  problems  which  could,  at  the 
moment,  be  dealt  with  and  these  seemed  to  be  mainly  concerned 
with  two  groups,  the  first  of  these  was  that  unhappy  section  of 
pupils  in  blind  schools  whose  vision  improved  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  industrially  blind  class.  The  problem  did 
not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  acute  in  Scotland  as  it  was  in  England, 
and  this  very  probably  because  Glasgow  had  provision  for  partially- 
blind  children  in  its  education  system,  and  there  was  at  the  Royal 
Blind  School  a  very  careful  supervision  of  the  eye  condition  of 
children,  especially  as  they  approached  school-leaving  age.  Every 
attempt  was  made  to  persuade  local  authorities  to  do  something 
for  pupils  who  were  likely  to  be  “  not  blind  ”  at  eighteen  to 
prepare  them  for  life  as  seeing  people.  It  might,  however,  be 
worth  pressing  for  some  leniency  in  certification  where  a  person 
had  been  at  an  age  when  he  or  she  was  about  to  leave  the  normal 
school  when  first  deemed  to  be  educationally  blind  and,  having 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  start  in  the  seeing 
world  at  the  normal  age,  was  turned  out  to  do  so  at  eighteeen. 
An  alternative  might  be  to  insist  on  a  reconditioning  course  at  a 
juvenile  instruction  centre. 

The  other  group  was  that  composed  of  persons  who  were 
quite  definitely  doomed  to  blindness,  but  who  were  allowed  to  drift, 
sometimes  to  adolescence  or  early  manhood,  until  someone  was 
prepared  to  say  that  they  were  likely  to  be  blind  within  five  years. 
After  all,  it  was  only  the  commonsense  of  our  administrative 
machinery  that  allowed  the  five-year  period ;  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  trying  to  get  similar  commonsense  to  operate  where  blind¬ 
ness,  although  not  present,  was  inevitable. 

In  declaring  the  discussion  open  Mr.  Irving  instanced  a  case 
of  a  blind  girl  in  Ayrshire  who  had  for  many  years,  with  failing 
sight,  held  her  place  in  a  cotton  mill  with  seeing  girls.  He  also 
suggested  that  Lord  Nuffield,  who  had  shown  interest  in  the  blind 
in  his  gifts  on  their  behalf,  might,  by  finding  posts  for  them  in 
his  large  commercial  organization,  do  them  a  still  greater  service. 

Mr.  Lochhead  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  blind  workshops 
had  for  years  been  playing  a  losing  game.  Ordinary  industry 
was  becoming  mechanized  and  it  should  be  possible  by  pursuing 
a  long  range  policy  to  fit  blind  people  in  to  industry.  We  should 
be  superlatively  careful  in  our  recommendation  and  training  of 
those  whom  we  sent  first  into  industry,  because  thev  would  be  the 
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levers  which  would  enable  us  to  get  others  in.  Germany  and 
Russia  have  found  that  blind  persons  can  do  jobs  and  have 
extended  their  employment  only  because  they  find  that  the  jobs 
are  being  done  and  well  done.  Further,  once  blind  persons  were 
shown  to  be  efficient  workers  the  problem  of  the  partially  blind 
would  become  much  easier.  We  must  aim  at  a  long  range  policy 
and  we  must  not  expect  too  much  in  its  early  stages.  With  a 
million-and-a-half  unemployed  it  must  be  slow  work,  and  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned  it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  our  efforts 
to  the  employment  of  the  blind  without  going  into  the  no-man’s 
land.  He  agreed  that  many  of  the  blind  were  members  of  an 
isolated  community  and  few  of  that  community  realized  just  how 
isolated  they  were.  We  tried  in  school  to  broaden  the  world  of 
the  blind  boy,  but  this  was  always  difficult,  and  it  must  be  more 
so  in  the  workshops  unless  an  adult  by  his  own  efforts  could 
fill  his  evenings  with  activities  unconnected  with  his  work. 

Mr.  Maggill  was  thoroughly  pessimistic  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  ordinary  industry ;  he  stated  that  even  local  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  employ  blind  masseurs,  although  voluntary  hospitals 
in  the  same  city  did  so. 

Mr.  Halliday  agreed  that  workshops  for  the  blind  were  econ¬ 
omic  anachronisms  and  pointed  out  the  illogical  position  of  the 
home  worker.  He  told  how  both  in  New  York  and  in  Berlin  it  had 
been  found  possible  for  blind  persons  to  be  placed  in  general 
industry.  In  Germany  this  work  was  done  by  placement  officers, 
and  Mr.  Halliday  felt  that  such  officials  were  essential  to  any 
scheme  for  employing  blind  persons  in  ordinary  work. 

Other  speakers  raised  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  operation 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Anderson  suggested  that  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  could  be  met  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  he  reminded  them  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  already  available  for  training  and  subsidizing 
blind  persons,  and  argued  that  were  the  matter  taken  up  on  a 
national  basis  it  should  be  possible  to  find  one  or  more  insurance 
companies  who  would  be  prepared  to  cover  the  risk  for  not  too 
excessive  an  extra  premium ;  and,  secondly,  he  suggested  that 
it  would  be  the  placement  officer’s  job  to  demonstrate  to  employers 
and  insurance  companies  that  the  blind  were  not  necessarily  a  bad 
risk.  So  far  as  the  bogey  of  the  one-and-a-half  millions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  was  concerned  he  had  great  faith  in  organized 
placement,  pointing  out  that  sometimes  it  seemed  that  to  have 
been  in  Borstal  or  to  have  been  placed  on  probation  was  actually 
a  benefit  so  far  as  getting  a  job  was  concerned.  He  felt  that,  like 
Christianity,  the  rational  employment  of  blind  persons  had  not 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  but  was  thought  difficult  and  not 
tried. 
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From  the  previous  meeting-  of  the  branch  a  remit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  considered,  and  they  felt  that  it  was  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  a  home  teacher  should  have  the  status  which  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  give  him  a  right  to  expect,  and  they  believe 
that  this  status  can  best  be  attained  by  a  control  of  the  training  and 
recruitment  of  home  teachers. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  all  entrants  to  the  profession 
must  hold  an  educational  qualification,  which  they  consider  should 
be  the  Day  School  (Higher)  Certificate,  or  its  equivalent  (that  is, 
evidence  of  education  equivalent  to  a  satisfactory  post  primary 
course  of  at  least  three  years’  duration).  Professional  training 
should  consist  of  at  least  one  year’s  full  time  instruction 
or  two  full  evening  sessions  at  an  approved  centre ;  in  either 
case  this  theoretical  training  to  be  followed  by  one  year’s 
practical  training  with  an  outdoor  society,  this  to  take 
the  same  form  as  teaching  practice  in  the  case  of  a  student  in 
training  as  a  school  teacher.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  preliminary  training,  satisfactory  reports  must  be 
obtained  from  the  training  centre  and  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  outdoor  society,  and  these  reports  must  accompany  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  take  the  examination  held  by  the  College. 

Believing  that  such  a  training  would  ensure  an  efficient  home 
teaching  service,  they  suggest  that  the  salary  scale  for  home 
teachers  should  commence  at  ^150  per  annum  and  proceed  by 
increments  of  ^10  per  annum  to  a  maximum  of  ^260,  and  that 
a  system  of  contributory  superannuation  should  be  devised  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  local  government  servants. 

This  recommendation  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  branch  on  Saturday,  1st 
May,  in  Glasgow,  when  it  was  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  any  decision,  there  would  be  a  large  attendance  of 
members. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Appointment  of  Organist. — Mr.  John  Brown,  A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M,  a  student  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  has 
recently  been  appointed  organist  to  a  church  in  Elgin.  The  church 
is  an  important  one,  and  pays  its  organist  a  salary  that  compares 
favourably  with  many  other  churches.  Mr.  Brown  has  completed 
his  class  work  in  his  course  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. ,  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  hopes  to  pass  the  degree  examination 
in  June.  Several  of  his  successes  have  been  referred  to  in  these 
notes  and  I  am  confident  that  the  July  issue  will  contain  news  of 
his  pass. 
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Competitions  in  Edinburgh. — I  learn  from  Mr.  Cormack  that 
the  domino  competition  referred  to  in  last  month’s  notes  has  been 
completed,  as  well  as  a  knitting-  competition  not  mentioned  (I  am 
no  judge  of  knitting),  and  that  the  prizes  are  to  be  presented  to 
the  winners  on  April  28th.  On  the  same  day  is  to  be  held  a 
baking  competition.  Mr.  Cormack  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  variety  of  their  endeavours. 

Branch  Meeting. — Remember  the  special  meeting  on  May  1st, 
ye  Scottish  members  !  The  business  is  important. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY-XV. 

IRELAND. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

1 — Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  considering  Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  British  Isles  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  it  is  only  the  six  northern  counties 
of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
constitute  what  is  known  as  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  not  correct 
to  speak  of  this  part  of  Ireland  as  Ulster,  for  the  counties  of 
Donegal,  Cavan  and  Monaghan  belong  to  the  province  of  Ulster 
also,  but  they  are  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  We  need  not  worry 
to  remember  the  names  of  the  six  counties,  but  let  us  be  accurate 
in  our  definitions  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Free  Slate  is  an  event 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  we  must  realize  that  it  is  just 
as  much  past  history  to  our  scholars  as  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Actually  it  took  place  in  December,  1921.  None  of  our  present 
pupils  were  born  then,  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday  to  us  ! 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  historical  approach  to  the  geography 
of  a  country  is  the  most  suitable  one  to  adopt,  for  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geographer  (and  the  people  of  the  Free  State  also)  Ireland 
should  be  one  country  only.  I  would  urge  everyone,  therefore, 
to  re-read  their  history  books  and  study  the  history  of  the  Irish 
question  as  one  consecutive  story.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
estates  of  two  Irish  earls  were  seized  as  a  result  of  rebellions  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  These  estates  were  colonized  by  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  the  linen  industry 
introduced  there  by  Thomas  Wentworth.  There,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  partition  in  Ireland.  About  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  quarrels  on  religious  grounds — why  England  acted  as  she 
did,  and  why  the  Irish  acted  as  they  did — I  am  expressing  no 
opinion ;  every  teacher  must  form  his  own — but  judge  fairly. 
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View  the  Irish  side  of  the  question  without  bias ;  view  that  of 
England  in  the  light  of  history — when  the  events  occurred — and 
not  in  the  light  of  modern  thought. 

How  much,  or  how  little  of  this  should  be  taught  when 
introducing  Ireland  to  our  younger  scholars  is  also  a  matter  for 
each  teacher  to  decide.  Personally,  I  should  emphasize  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states  and  develop  the  history  as  time 
went  on.  The  teacher,  however,  should  know  his  facts  at  the 
start.  Then,  again,  he  should  be  up-to-date.  The  compiling 
of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  made  me  feel  the  necessity 
of  visiting  the  Free  State  to  see  things  for  myself.  This  visit 
introduced  me  to  the  Shannon  Hydro-Electric  scheme.  That  was 
four  years  ago,  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Station  was  opened  in 
1930,  only  three  years  earlier.  Had  I  not  felt  this  urge,  I  might 
have  missed  this  important  development  and  made  a  serious 
blunder.  Since  then  I  have  kept  my  eyes  open  for  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  any  country  which  will  bring  about  great  changes. 
Only  this  February  I  read  that  the  Free  State  Government  has 
approved  a  scheme  costing  ^'12,000,000  to  drain  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
Already  -oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  peat,  and  government 
motor  lorries  have  been  running  on  this  oil.  The  Free  State 
Government  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  efforts  to  develop  home 
industries  and  to  encourage  its  people  to  remain  in  their  own 
country  instead  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  they  have  been  doing  since  the  great  potato  famine  of  1846. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  Ireland  and  its  people  which 
endears  them  to  all  who  have  visited  the  country.  The  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  mountains,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  musical  lilt  of  the 
Irish  brogue,  and  the  really  bonny  children  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  visitor.  Elder  sisters  trudge  along  with  a  younger  child 
toddling  beside  them,  and  in  a  poor  dilapidated  pram  is  a  still 
younger  baby.  These  elder  sisters  are  really  little  mothers  long 
before  their  time.  Poor,  they  may  be,  but  they  are  spotlessly 
clean — at  least  they  are  when  their  mothers  turn  them  out  into 
the  parks  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Thousands  cross  the  Irish  Sea  every  week  during  the  summer 
months  to  visit  the  Free  State.  The  majority  of  English  people 
are  not  concerned  about  the  political  disputes  between  the 
governments  of  the  Free  State  and  this  country.  In  fact  I  am 
sure  we  should  like  to  see  the  end  of  them.  As  one  travels 
about  the  country  however,  one  sees  occasionally  some  painful 
reminder  of  “  The  Troubles  ”  of  1916 — 1922.  That  by  itself  can  be 
borne,  but  unfortunately  events  which  occurred  centuries  ago  are 
not  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Irishman  cannot  but  feel  some  bitterness  towards  this  country, 
and  the  Englishman  who  has  not  been  there  cannot  understand 
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why  the  Irishman  of  to-dav  quarrels  with  him  for  what  Henrv 
VIII  or  Oliver  Cromwell  did  centuries  ago. 


Movement 
Factor  Lines 


Subdivisions  of  the 
Natural  Regions 


Boundary  between 
Northern  Ireland 
and  Irish  Free  State 


Fig.  XI — The  Natural  Regions  of  Ireland. 

The  Capital  Letters  correspond  to  the  signs  on  the  Boyle  Maps. 


II — The  Natural  Regions  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  preliminary  details  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Boyle  map  to  the  scholar.  That  is  why  I  devoted  more 
space  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  question  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  done. 
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There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping-  of  the  natural  regions 
in  Ireland.  Region  2a,  “  The  Pale,”  is  really  a  part  of  the 
Central  Plain, — Region  V.  I  included  it  in  the  “  East  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,”  however,  because  it  fits  in  with  the  coastal 
movements. 


Region  I — Ulster. 

Subdivision  ia — The  Home  of  the  Linen  Industry, 
ib — The  Mountains  of  Donegal, 
ic — The  Mountains  of  Antrim, 
id — The  Mountains  of  Mourne. 


Region  II — East  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Subdivision  2a — “  The  Pale.” 

2b — The  Wicklow  Hills. 


Region  III — Southern  Ireland. 

Subdivision  3a — The  Mountains  of  Kerry  and  the  Knockmeal- 

down  Mountains. 

3b — The  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains 
3c — The  Golden  Vale. 


Region  IV — Western  Ireland. 

Subdivision  4a — The  Mountains  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
4b — County  Clare. 


Region  V — The  Central  Plain  of  Ireland  and  the 

River  Shannon. 

(No  Subdivisions  necessary.) 


“  WHEN  THE  LIGHT  GOES  OUT.” 

By  Dr.  Otto  Meyer-Anhausen. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  Munich  soldier  who, 
after  four  years’  service  in  the  Great  War,  was  home  on  leave 
for  the  first  time  when  he  lost  his  sight  in  a  hunting  accident. 
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His  original  technical  and  imaginative  ability  were,  after  extra¬ 
ordinary  patience  and  perseverance,  eventually  used  in  founding 
a  successful  wood  and  toy  factory. 

He  describes  minutely  his  psychological  experiences,  and  his 
elforts  to  overcome  his  blindness.  Here  is  a  free  translation  of  a 
short  extract  from  his  work  : — 

“  I  did  not  rebel  over  it.  I  looked  on  the  calamity  as  an  Act 
of  God,  but  I  was  not  clear  about  the  why  and  wherefore.  I  neither 
questioned  nor  complained.  I  had  so  much  trust  in  the  decree  of 
God  that  I  bore  this  severe  blow,  which  formerly  had  appeared 
unbearable  and  incompatible  to  a  man  of  my  temperament,  as 
something  fatalistic. 

“  I  say  had  appeared,  for,  strange  to  say,  only  the  evening 
before  the  accident  I  took  up  a  newspaper  in  which  was  a  picture 
of  war-blinded  men  at  work.  I  revolted  at  the  thought  that  I 
perhaps  before  the  war  was  over  might  have  such  a  fate.  No  ! 
I  thought,  anything  but  that  !  And  now  I  was  enrolled  in  this 
dark  company,  to  take  up  the  burden  and  consider  myself  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  whole  of  my  life. 

“  I  felt  a  great  emptiness  and  nothingness,  in  which  I  had 
neither  feelings  nor  wishes.  The  past  was  very  far  off,  as  if  it  were 
not  really  my  own  past,  not  my  gay  youth  with  its  petty  cares 
and  undeserved  happiness ;  undeserved  because  neither  understood 
nor  valued.  And  still  further  away  the  future  was  indefinite  and 
vague.  What  meaning  had  it?  What  could  it  ask  from  me  more 
than  patient  passivity  and  cutting  off  of  one’s  own  will?  A  voice 
within  me  said  I  must  learn  anew,  and  that  it  was  not  as  impossible 
as  I  imagined. 

“  Had  this  apathy  got  me  entirely  in  thrall?  When  I  returned 
from  hospital  I  was  amazed  to  find  there  was  scarcely  anything 
that  could  arouse  feelings  of  either  joy  or  sorrow  in  me,  and  it 
was  this  overpowering  apathy  that  helped  me  to  get  over  the 
first  shock. 

“  Gradually  I  began  to  realize  that  this  blind  person  whom  I 
regarded  with  so  little  interest  was  really  myself,  a  man  whose 
brain  only  a  few  weeks  ago  had  formed  bold  plans,  and  whose 
heart  had  beat  passionately  in  the  full  joy  of  life.  I  must  find 
some  point  of  contact  between  the  two  men.  The  solution  must 
lie  within  me,  and  in  some  way  I  must  use  the  talents  I  had 
formerly  developed. 

“You  may  smile  to  know  that  my  first  effort  was  made  when 
someone  gave  me  a  mouth  organ,  and  in  spite  of  my  limited 
musical  -ability  I  was  able  to  pick  out  a  few  simple  tunes.  The 
first  letter  I  wrote  by  myself  with  the  help  of  raised  lines  gave 
no  less  pleasure.  I  was  thankful  to  find  in  me  a  spark  of  effort.’’ 

[Free  translation  by  E.  K.  Baron.] 
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[From  The  Norwoodian .] 

FOUNDERS’  DAY  AT  NORWOOD. 

On  Tuesday,  March  2nd,  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding-  of  the  College  in  1872.  In  the  morning  we  held  a 
most  fitting  and  impressive  service  in  the  Gardner  Hall.  There 
were  present  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  several 
past  students  of  the  College,  together  with  all  the  present  staff 
and  pupils.  The  service  commenced  with  the  reading  of  the 
“  Commemoration  ”  by  the  Principal,  proclaiming  the  purpose  for 
which  we  were  assembled  together  :  to  honour  the  splendid  life 
and  work  of  the  founders — Dr.  Armitage  and  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell,  also  of  Lady  Campbell,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,  who  is  happily  still  with  us ;  and  of  all  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  College  and  by  their  labours  had  set  a  worthy 
example  to  succeeding  generations.  Sidney  Wells,  one  of  our 
present  students,  then  read  the  lesson  beginning  :  “  Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us,”  after  which 
the  choir  rendered  the  anthem  by  Stainer  :  “  Lord,  Thou  art 
God,”  which  was  followed  by  two  prayers  and  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mr.  Stone. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Stone  expressed  his  pleasure  in  welcoming 
the  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  were  able  to 
be  present,  and  all  those  with  us  on  this  occasion  who  were  past 
students  of  the  College,  including  Mr.  Harry  Greenwood,  who 
for  many  years  has  done  splendid  work  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Whittleton,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude’s,  Thornton  Heath.  Mr. 
Stone  then  invited  Mr.  Whittleton  to  address  us. 

Mr.  Whittleton  spoke  to  us  as  a  man  belonging  to  a  generation 
which  comes  between  that  of  the  men  and  women  whom  we  were 
commemorating  to-day  and  that  to  which  we  who  were  still  pupils 
at  the  College  belong,  and  he  bade  us  take  up  the  torch  handed 
to  us  by  our  predecessors,  and  in  our  turn  hand  it  on  to  those 
who  were  to  come  after,  each  succeeding  generation  to  contribute 
more  and  more  of  benefit  to  the  generation  which  is  to  follow  it ; 
and  finally,  he  exhorted  us  as  a  priest  to  follow  our  God,  since  we 
could  only  live  a  life  that  was  worth  while  if  we  trusted  in  Him. 

Afterwards  we  sang  the  hymn  :  “  Thy  hand,  O  God,  has 
guided  Thy  flock  from  age  to  age.”  Then  came  the  “  Benedic¬ 
tion,”  and  a  stirring  rendering  on  the  organ  by  T.  Christian  of 
Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus  closed  our  service  on  a  fitting 
note  of  jubilation. 

Our  celebrations  in  the  afternoon  were  quite  different.  At 
five  o’clock  in  “  The  Mount,”  juniors  and  seniors  sat  down 
together  to  partake  of  a  tea  most  generously  provided  by  members 
of  the  Old  Students’  Guild.  May  we  here  take  this  opportunity 
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of  expressing  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  old  students  who 
contributed  to  the  celebration  of  our  Founders’  Day  in  such  an 
enjoyable  and  friendly  manner? 

Thus  ended  a  most  happy  and  important  day  for  us  all. 


SIR  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  “  CO-ORDINATION.” 

[The  following  extract  from  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  book,  Down 
The  Years,  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are 
being  much  worried  and  not  a  little  bored  by  the  demand  for 
“  Co-ordination.”] 

“  Later,  when  we  were  both  at  the  Treasury,  I  asked  Sir 
George  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining  verbally  from 
Sir  Anthony  MacDonnell,  then  Under-Secretary  in  Ireland,  what 
he  meant  by  the  ‘  co-ordination  ’  of  the  Irish  Office,  a  subject 
on  which  both  he  and  George  Wyndham  were  favouring  us  with 
a  correspondence  which  was  as  obscure  as  it  was  voluminous. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer  :  ‘  I  have  seen  Sir  Anthony 
MacDonnell  as  you  desired,’  Murray  minuted  to  me.  ‘  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  what  he  means  by  co-ordination  is  the  subord¬ 
ination  of  everyone  else  to  himself  ’ — which  is  not  a  bad  definition 
of  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  blessed  word  co-ordination  in 
the  mouth  of  a  masterful  personality.’’ 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jackson,  105  Coleraine  Road,  Blackheath, 
S.E.3.,  asks  help  for  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma  in  the 
following  ways  : — 

(a)  Stamps,  foreign,  colonial,  air-mail,  coronation  and 

commemorative. 

(b)  Odd  balls  of  wool  or  silk. 

(c)  Any  small  articles  for  sales. 

Our  schools  in  England  and  Scotland  may  be  glad  to  respond  to 
this  modest  request  and  thus  to  do  their  small  share  in  extending 
work  for.  the  blind  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Empire. 
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[In  his  “  Reviews  of  Reports,”  published  in  March,  Mr.  Hewitt 
referred  to  the  investigations  made  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Homes  into  the  speech  of  the  pre-school  child.  The  following 
article  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon, 
November,  1936.  We  have  slightly  condensed  the  phrasing,  but 
have  omitted  no  essential  word  of  the  text. — Ed.] 

WORDS  IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD. 

By  Muriel  Vernon, 

Nursery  School  Teacher,  Sunshine  House,  Southport. 

During  the  past  year  we,  in  the  Sunshine  Homes,  have  been 
paying  special  attention  to  speech.  We  have  tried  to  discover 
whether  the  vocabulary  of  blind  children  is  comparable  in  size  and 
content  to  that  of  seeing  children,  whether  the  two  groups  acquire 
their  words  in  a  similar  manner  and  use  them  in  the  same  way. 
So  far  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  only  general  deductions, 
but  they  may  be  of  value  to  other  workers. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  slight  differences  between  the 
speech  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  child.  The  former  acquires 
his  vocabulary  more  slowly,  chiefly  because  he  does  not  get 
opportunities  equal  to  those  of  a  seeing  child,  who  is  attracted 
to  objects  by  colour  and  movement,  can  explore  without 
fear,  can  ask  questions  about  his  surroundings  and  can  see  the 
objects  which  others  are  discussing. 

It  is  especially  in  early  years  that  the  blind  child  needs  help 
in  forming  contacts  with  his  environment  and  in  translating  his 
experiences  into  language ;  he  needs  constant  companionship  and 
conversation.  A  mother  plays  and  talks  with  her  normal  baby, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  blind  baby 
and  leaves  him  in  a  cot  all  day — even  when  he  is  two  years  old. 
A  good  instance  of  this  difference  in  treatment  was  cited  in  a 
report  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  in  U.S.A.  A  mother  had 
twins — one  blind  and  one  seeing — and  instead  of  bringing  them 
up  together  she  kept  the  seeing  babe  with  her  and  left  the  blind 
babe  alone  in  a  back  room  all  day.  If  we  treat  children  as  dumb 
animals,  attending  to  them  only  when  they  have  to  be  bathed  or 
fed,  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  develop  the  power  of  speech. 
The  vocabulary  of  a  two-year-old  child  varies  enormously  (from  6 
to  126  words),  but  blind  children  should  be  able  to  achieve  the 
average  vocabulary  of  36  words  by  this  age,  if  they  have  sufficient 
attention  and  training. 

We  chose  a  normally  intelligent  three-year-old  girl,  R,  and 
listed  the  words  in  her  vocabulary  during  the  first  few  days  she 
was  in  the  nursery  school.  They  totalled  191  (226  including 
names  of  persons).  A  boy  of  similar  intelligence  in  another 
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nursery  school  gave  a  slightly  lower  figure.  These  compare  fav¬ 
ourably  with  results  obtained  with  seeing  children,  whose  average 
range  is  from  20.3  words  at  18  months  to  230.5  words  at  4^  years. 
We  used  the  all-day  conversation  method.  Very  different  results 
are  obtained  with  the  comprehension  method,  in  which  the  child 
merely  has  to  show  understanding  of  words  presented  to  him, 
and  does  not  volunteer  the  words  for  himself.  Figures  as  high  as 
975  words  at  three  years  of  age  have  been  obtained  by  this  second 
method. 

In  analysing  R’s  vocabulary  we  find  94  nouns,  49  verbs,  19 
adverbs,  16  adjectives,  11  pronouns;  this  accords  with  the  general 
finding  that  nouns  account  for  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  words 
spoken  at  two  years.  R’s  record  is  49  per  cent  at  three  years,  as 
she  acquires  a  larger  proportion  of  verbs  and  still  more  pronouns. 
So  we  have  a  normally  intelligent  blind  child,  brought  up  in  a 
working-class  home,  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  seeing 
child. 

The  number  of  words  added  to  R’s  vocabulary  during  her  first 
ten  weeks  at  school  was  89,  besides  half-a-dozen  nursery  rhymes, 
songs  and  carols,  and  four  or  five  simple  recitations.  This  is  a 
considerable  increase,  and  is  typical  of  this  period  in  a  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  though  interest  in  words  as  words  comes  a  couple  of 
years  later.  It  is  usually  the  five-year-old  who  begins  to  ask  what 
words  mean,  to  invent  them,  to  play  with  them,  and  to  use  new 
words  over  and  over  again  for  the  pure  joy  of  it. 

This  interest  in  words,  though  noticeable  in  most  children,  is, 
we  think,  more  marked  in  an  intelligent  blind  child — perhaps 
because  he  has  fewer  distractions  and  less  opportunity  for  general 
activity,  perhaps  also  because  words  play  such  a  large  part  in  his 
life,  as  he  is  so  often  dependent  on  the  descriptions  of  seeing 
people.  Let  us  take  some  examples  of  the  way  in  which  these 
blind  children  experiment  with  words — sometimes  using  them  very 
queerly.  A  three-year-old  girl,  who  has  often  heard  the  direction  : 
“  Hang  up  your  towel,”  says,  when  struggling  to  get  her  towel 
off  the  hook  :  “  I  can’t  hang  it  down.”  Another  child,  proudly 
displaying  his  work  says  :  “  I  know  how  to  do  this  welter  than  I 
did  before.  And  yet  another,  after  stooping  under  a  clothes-line  full 
of  washing,  says  :  “  I  undered  the  sheets.”  Two  others  coming 
in  from  the  garden  after  picking  bluebells,  say  :  “  My  hands  are 
hluebelly  ” — to  describe  the  stickiness,  and  “  Look  !  I’ve  got  a 
full  in  my  hand  ”  (instead  of  a  handful).  Some  of  the  words  they 
use  are  most  descriptive,  as  when  a  wee  boy  describes  his  baked 
custard  as  very  slippery,  and  another  time  says  :  “  The  bluebells 
have  slidy  stems.”  Again,  a  six-year-old,  running  his  mouth 
rapidly  up  and  down  his  mouth  organ,  declares  :  “  I’m  making 
the  music  wriggle .”  Although  any  of  these  remarks  might  have 
been  made  by  a  seeing  child,  would  any  but  a  blind  child  have 
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discovered  a  similarity  between  the  marigold  seeds  he  was  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  crescent-shaped  pieces  cut  from  his  finger  nails? 
“  These  are  finger-nail  seeds,”  he  said  directly  he  handled  them. 

One  or  two  improvised  words  are  rather  descriptive,  too  :  at 
the  dinner  table  N  complains  “  C  is  cock-eye-ing  all  the  spoons,” 
and  another  time  when  N  is  going  to  make  toast  on  an  electric 
stove,  he  asks  :  “  Will  the  stove  buzzle?  ” — referring  to  the 
sizzling  noise  made  when  he  had  previously  let  water  boil  over. 

Besides  making  words  of  their  own,  children  love  to  keep  using 
new  words  they  hear.  On  one  occasion  a  little  boy,  R,  was  busy 
tidying  up  after  the  dinner  gong  had  sounded,  and  the  teacher 
said  unthinkingly  :  “You  run  along,  I  can  manage  that.” 
The  effect  was  the  opposite  of  what  she  intended,  for  the  meaning 
of  manage  had  to  be  explained  to  the  child’s  complete  satisfaction, 
and  dinner  was  kept  waiting  accordingly.  For  several  weeks  after 
R  came  to  the  teacher  every  day  and  asked  her  to  manage  some¬ 
thing  for  him  :  his  interpretation  seemed  to  be  “  to  care  for  ”  or 
“  take  charge  of,”  for  he  would  say  :  “  Will  you  manage  my 
gloves  while  I  button  my  coat?  ”  Endless  opportunities  were 
made  to  use  the  word. 

This  repetition  can  become  wearisome  :  children  will  say  every¬ 
thing  is  charming  for  days  at  a  time,  or  they  will  cap  every 
sentence  with  absolutely,  but  if  one  shows  just  sufficient  interest 
in  the  new  word,  and  then  ignores  the  repetition,  the  word  soon 
sinks  back  into  its  natural  place  in  the  vocabulary  and  a  new  one 
takes  its  place. 

At  this  stage  children  often  misunderstand  words  and  use 
them  wrongly  :  One  of  our  children  was  mystified  as  to  the  identity 
of  “  Stanley  Rex  ”  in  the  class — this  was  his  interpretation  of  the 
command,  Stafid  erect  !  Another,  who  was  listening  to  the  band 
and  had  been  told  about  the  conductor,  asked  :  “  Where  has  the 
conductor  left  his  bus?  ”  A  quite  charming  interpretation  of  a 
line  from  “  King  Wenceslas  ”  was  :  When  the  snow  men  ran 
about f  and  in  this  instance  it  seemed  unkind  to  disillusion  the 
child,  for  his  picture  of  the  snow  men  gave  him  great  joy. 

We  now  come  to  the  stage  when  the  children  are  trying  to 
express  in  complete  sentences  their  own  thoughts.  The 
results  are  usually  expressive,  if  not  always  correct — a 
four-year-old,  after  having  a  lovely  time  with  blue  paint 
and  getting  his  hands  covered  with  it,  is  washed  clean, 
and  says  with  a  sigh  :  “  There — now  my  hands  are  old 

again  !  ”  The  same  boy,  after  discovering  some  large  cabbage 
plants,  asks  :  “  How  did  God  blow  them  up?  ”  Another  boy  of 
six,  having  just  learned  to  knit,  states  :  “  I’m  so  busy  very  soon 
I  shall  be  buzzing ,”  and  a  four-year-old  girl,  after  being  swung 
round,  describes  the  sensation  of  dizziness  by  saying  :  “  The 
grass  is  turning  round,”  yet  she  is  totally  blind.  The  process  of 
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combustion  is  rather  well  described  by  a  four-year-old,  who  says  : 
“  Coal  pops  on  the  fire.  Big  coal  makes  big  pops.  The  pops 
break  the  coal  up.”  Here,  too,  is  a  somewhat  involved  sentence 
produced  by  a  boy  who  had  eaten  cake  just  before  entering  the 
classroom  ;  he  turned  to  the  donor  of  the  cake  and  said  :  “  7  think, 
they'll  think,  ‘  I  think  D  smells  of  cake.’  ” 

Play  on  words  and  words  with  a  double  meaning  are  now  ob¬ 
served  by  the  children,  and  they  will  often  interrupt  a  story  to 
remark  about  a  word  that  has  a  second  meaning.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  a  very  amusing  discussion  as  to  whether  a  child  was  up 
or  down  to  tea.  The  child  had  been  ill  in  bed,  but  on  Monday 
morning  the  others  reported  that  she  was  better,  as  she  had  had 
tea  with  them  the  previous  day.  To  the  remark  :  “  Oh  !  J  was  up 
to  tea,  was  she?  ”  there  was  a  chorus  of  :  “  No  !  she  was  down 
to  tea,”  and  they  insisted  that  though  she  was  up,  she  was  down 
to  tea,  and  played  with  the  two  words  with  much  relish,  because 
the  teacher  had  used  them  wrongly. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  story  making.  The  children  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  meaning  and  sound  of  words,  and  have  some  facility 
in  their  use;  they  have  also  heard  and  probably  retold  many 
stories,  but  we  want  more  than  meaning  behind  the  words,  we 
want  feeling — we  want  something  original.  Original,  imaginative 
work  grows  from  the  child’s  own  experiences.  He  must  live  a 
full,  rich,  interesting  life;  facility  of  expression  grows  rapidly 
under  the  impetus  of  excitement  and  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
and  language  becomes  real,  sincere,  thrilling,  vital.  This  is  what 
we  strive  to  foster  and  encourage.  It  is  so  easy  for  blind  children 
to  imitate  formal  language,  or  to  use  language  that  rings  true 
only  when  used  by  a  seeing  person,  instead  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  genuinely.  From  thus  vividly  describing  their  own  ex¬ 
periences,  the  children  pass  to  describing  those  of  others,  and 
then  perhaps  to  anticipatory  description — to  what  might  have 
happened,  or  what  they  wish  would  happen,  and  after  that  it  is 
but  a  small  step  to  imaginative  work,  of  which  the  following 
story,  the  first  effort  of  a  six-year-old  boy,  is  a  good  example. 
It  was  inspired  by  two  experiences — first  by  the  acquisition  of 
some  pigeons,  and  then  by  a  visit  to  the  pantomime  to  see  “  Jack, 
the  Giant  Killer  ” — the  result  is  a  perfect  little  myth. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  while  ago,  there  was  a  giant — a 
huge  giant — and  he  reached  nearly  up  to  the  sky  where  the 
birds  were,  the  pigeons  and  robins  and  sparrows.  And  he 
thought  he  could  catch  them,  but  the  pigeons  and  robins  and 
sparrows  all  went  away,  and  it  was  winter.  And  a  little  boy 
said  he  would  kill  the  giant,  and  he  got  a  gun  and  went  out  and 
threw  it  at  the  giant,  and  he  was  dead.  And  all  the  birds  came 
back  again,  and  it  was  summer,  and  they  all  lived  happilv  ever 
after,” 
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There  is  nothing-  in  this  story  that  is  outside  a  blind  child’s 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to-  stamp  it 
as  the  work  of  a  blind  child. 

The  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  observations,  then,  are  that 
in  the  world  of  words  a  blind  child  compares  favourably  with  a 
seeing  child,  and  develops  along  similar  lines,  but  that  because 
of  his  handicap  he  needs  much  stimulus  and  help  in  the  early 
stages,  and  later  much  varied  experience  with  ever  widening 
interests. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Music  Publications. 

Selected  Chorus  from  Oratorio. 

Haydn — The  Marv’llous  Work  (Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus  from 
“  The  Creation  ”),  V.S.  (15013),  4d. 

Organ. 

Festing,  Michael — Almand  (arr.  by  H.  Wall)  (15027),  4d. 

Gigout — Grand  Choeur  Dialogue  (15073),  5d. 

Guilmant — Fugue  in  D,  Op.  25  (15072),  5d. 

Howells,  Herbert — Psalm  Prelude  No.  2,  Op.  32  (15026),  4d. 

Jongen — Menuet-Scherzo,  Op.  53,  No.  2  (15031),  5d. 

Reger,  Max — Toccata  in  D  minor  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  Op.  59, 
Nos.  5  and  6  (15029),  7d. 

Rheinberger — Sonata  No.  13  in  E  flat,  Op.  161  (15028),  1  /-. 

Stanford — Finale,  3rd  Movement  of  Sonata  Britannica  in  D  minor, 
Op.  151,  No.  3  (15030),  7d. 

Schumann — Sketch  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  58  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley) 

( 1 5°9°) ,  4d* 

Study  in  B  minor,  Op.  56,  No.  5  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley) 

(I43I°),  4<y 

Sketch  No.  2  in  C,  Op.  58  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)  (14320),  4d. 

Church. 

Blow,  John — Let  Thy  Hand  be  Strengthened  (Coronation  Anthem), 
Bar  by  Bar  (15032),  4d. 

Jackson,  W. — Te  Deum  in  F,  V.S.  (15103),  5d. 
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Piano. 

Bach — Fantasia  with  Fugue  in  A  minor  (15088),  7c!. 

Beethoven — Six  Ecossaises  (15m),  4CI. 

Bizet — La  Poupee  (Berceuse),  from  “  Jeux  d’Enfants,”  Op.  22, 
No.  1  (1501 1),  4d. 

La  Toupie  (Impromptu),  from  “  Jeux  d’Enfants,”  Op.  22,  No. 
2  (15012),  4d. 

Petit  Mari,  Petite  Femme  !  (Duo),  from  “  Jeux  d’Enfants,” 
Op.  22,  No.  3  (15079),  4d. 

Le  Bal  (Galop),  from  “  Jeux  d’Enfants,”  Op.  22,  No.  4  (15080), 
4d. 

Brahms — Intermezzo  in  E,  Op.  116,  No.  4  (15067),  4d. 

Chopin — Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  Op.  72,  No.  2  (14319),  4d. 

Trois  Ecossaises,  Op.  72,  No.  3  (15066),  46. 

Dunhill,  T.  F. — Scenes  from  a  Puppet-Play  (Suite  of  Six  Pieces) 
05017),  5d- 

Two  Fairy  Pieces  (15070),  46. 

Elgar — Dream  Children  (15071),  4d. 

Falla,  Manuel  de — Recit  du  Pecheur  (The  Fisherman’s  Song) 
O5063),  4d. 

Faure — Nocturne  in  E  flat  minor,  Op.  33,  No.  1  (15087),  5d. 
Ireland,  J. — Amberley  Wild  Brooks  (15062),  5d. 

Ket&lbey,  A.  W. — Royal  Cavalcade  (Coronation  March)  (15106), 
4d. 

Lehar,  F. — The  Merry  Widow,  Selection  (arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs) 

(15107),  Ild- 

Moy,  Edgar — Five  Sea  Sketches  (14324),  5d. 

Mozart — Sonata  in  F,  K.  533  and  494  (14312),  1/4. 

15  Waltzes  (14323),  1  id. 

Samuel,  H. — Sketches  by  Sol  (Six  Simple  Pieces)  (15018),  5d. 
Todd,  F. — Hornpipe  (15112),  4d. 

Various  Composers — Airs  and  Graces  from  the  Early  Eighteenth 
Century  (arr.  by  H.  Craxton)  (15076),  nd. 

Songs. 

Brahms — Botschaft  (The  Message),  G  minor  :  D-F1  (15016),  4d. 
Dvorak — My  Song  Resounds  (from  “  Gipsy  Melodies  ”),  D  minor  : 
Aj-D1  (14308),  4d. 

Hark  !  How  My  Triangle  (from  “  Gipsy  Melodies  ”), 
D  minor  :  D-E1  (15077),  4d. 

The  Heights  of  Tatra  (from  “  Gipsy  Melodies  ”),  C  minor  : 
E-F1  (15081),  4d. 

Elgar — Speak,  Music!  A  :  D-E1  (15039),  4d. 
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Gibbs,  Armstrong- — In  Youth  is  Pleasure,  G  :  B^E1  (15020),  4d. 
Handel — Come,  Beauteous  Queen  (Tenor  Air  from  “  Esther  ”), 
F  :  E-G1  (150 1 4),  4d. 

While  Kedron’s  Brook  (Tenor  Recit.  and  Air  from  “  Joshua  ’*’), 
A  minor  :  E-G1  (15078),  5d. 

Ireland,  J. — Great  Things,  C  :  C-E1  (15019),  5d. 

Leslie-Smith,  K. — Canterbury  Fair,  E  flat  :  Bx— F1  (14325),  4d. 
Murray,  A. — She  shall  have  Music,  G  :  D^E1  (15038),  4d. 

Peel,  Graham — Flow  Down,  Cold  Rivulet,  D  :  Bx— E1  (14326),  4d. 
Rachmaninoff — In  the  Silent  Night,  D  :  Bj-F1  (15074),  4d. 
Somervell,  Arthur  (arr.  by) — The  Little  Red  Fox,  E  flat  :  Bj-E1 
(14321),  4d. 

Sir  Eglamore,  G:  D-E1  (15113),  4d. 

Afton  Water,  E:  B^E1  (15114),  4d. 

At  the  Mid  Hour  of  Night,  E  flat  :  E— F1  (15115),  4d. 

The  Land  of  My  Fathers,  E  flat  :  D-E1  (15116),  4d. 

Warlock,  Peter — Burd  Ellen  and  Young  Tamlane  (from  “  Lilly- 
gay  ”),  A  minor  :  E-G1  sharp  (15034),  4d. 

Williams,  Vaughan — Buonaparty,  D  minor  :  D— E1  (15035),  4d. 
Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by) — The  Tinker’s  Song,  D  flat  :  D-E1 
(14322),  4d. 

Unison  Song. 

Logan,  Sinclair — Our  Empire  (Massed  Voices)  (15069),  4d. 
Two-Part  Song. 

Bainton,  E.  L. — The  Blackbird  (Equal  Voices)  (15064),  gd. 
Farjeon,  H. — A  Medley  of  Perfume  (Female  Voices)  (14314),  4d. 
Blue-Bell  Time  (Equal  Voices)  (15065),  qd. 

A  Ring  Song  (Equal  Voices)  (15 104),  4d. 

Ireland,  J. — Full  Fathom  Five  (Equal  Voices)  (15068),  4d. 

In  Praise  of  May  (Equal  Voices)  (15 105),  4d. 

Four  Part  Songs. 

Dowland,  J. — Fine  Knacks  for  Ladies  (The  Pedlar’s  Song)  (15110), 
5d. 

Macfarren — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (15109),  5d. 

Theory. 

Kitson,  C.  H. — Counterpoint  for  Beginners  (S.E.B.)  (14306),  4/2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 

10 th  April,  1937. 

Co-operation. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  question  has  olten  been  asked,  even  at  examinations,  how 
can  home  teachers  and  school  teachers  co-operate?  I  am  asking 
in  this  letter  for  some  kind  of  co-operation  with  the  many  home 
teachers  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  me  if  any  who 
hear  of  vacancies  for  organists  in  churches  or  chapels  would 
immediately  let  me  know. 

As  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  the  home  teachers  know  it,  too, 
the  music  students  at  this  College  have  the  most  careful  training 
and  very  few  leave  without  obtaining  the  highest  diplomas  in 
organ  playing.  My  difficulty  is  to  hear  of  vacancies,  and  1  am  quite 
sure  that  if  I  knew  in  time  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain 
a  good  many  more  posts  than  I  am  able  to  do. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Stone, 

Principal. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  Call  for  Co-operation. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  Moon  system,  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  New  Beacon,  the  editor  says  that  the  Moon 
Society  would  welcome  any  information  on  the  following 
questions  : — 

1 —  Is  there  a  need  for  a  wider  selection  of  Moon  books? 

2 —  Is  the  need  of  the  Moon  readers  sufficiently  met  by  books 

borrowed  from  libraries? 

3 —  Do  Moon  readers  need  more  periodicals  and,  if  so,  of  what 

nature  ? 

There  are,  he  tells  us,  at  present  three  periodicals  issued  in 
this  type — The  Moon  Newspaper,  The  Moon  Magazine  and  The 
Moon  Messenger.  The  first  is  the  most  concise  newspaper  in  the 
world,  the  second  is  a  typical  unsophisticated  “  magazine,”  the 
third  is  a  religious  paper.  Thus  far  they  cover  the  ground 
adequately. 

“  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  a  Moon 
periodical  somewhat  similar  to  The  Literary  Journal  in  Braille. 
And  what  about  a  Moon  edition  of  the  Radio  Times?  ” 

We  hope  that  home  teachers  will  answer  these  questions,  either 
to  the  New  Beacon  or  to  the  Teacher  of  the  Blmd. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Six  in  a  Family . Eleanor  Graham 

The  Guide  Word  Books  for  Spelling  and  Composition — Books 
1—4. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Jane’s  Father  . . .  D.  Aldis 

Carey  of  Cobhouse . G.  Hadath 

Yes,  Cousin  Joseph  .  F.  Joyce 

The  New  School  at  Shropp . G.  Hadath 

Grateful  Sparrow  and  Other  Tales . Angela  Thirkell 

North  After  Seals  .  T.  Williamson 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

The  Man  Who  Caught  the  Wind  . Margaret  Gibbs 

August  Adventure . M.  E.  Atkinson 

A  Son  of  the  Sea  ...  Vice-Admiral  Gordon  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O. 

Malay  Adventure . J.  S.  Phillips 

Adventures  Underground . T.  C.  Bridges 

The  Land  of  Little  Rain . Muriel  H.  Fellows 

Boys’  Book  of  Flying . Charles  Boff 


SUCCESS  OF  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 

John  A .  Richards,  of  Llanybyther,  Cardiganshire,  a  pupil  of 
the  Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  was  successful 
in  obtaining  his  L.R.A.M.  diploma  for  piano  teaching  in  the 
recent  examination  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  This  is  a 
remarkable  achievement  for  a  boy  who  did  not  take  up  piano 
playing  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Richards  also  hopes  before  long  to  obtain  his  degree  as  an 
organist,  for  he  is  no  mean  executant  and  has  already  passed 
several  examinations. 

He  entered  the  Bridgend  School  in  1929  and  since  that  time 
has  been  taught  entirely  by  Miss  N.  Owen,  the  school  music 
mistress,  who  is  also  blind. 
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JOINT  MEETING 

(Midland,  Western  and  Southern  Branches). 

A  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Midland,  Western  and  Southern 
Branches  of  the  College  was  held  at  St.  Michael’s  Hall,  Oxford, 
on  i  st  May.  In  spite  of  the  rival  attractions  of  the  Cup  Tie  and 
the  Reading  Competition  many  members  from  the  three  branches 
were  present,  and  a  most  successful  meeting  was  held.  Oxford 
was  looking  its  loveliest,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Coates  was  one  of  the  best  ever  presented  at  a  College 
gathering,  and  was  received  with  the  appreciation  it  deserved.  It 
is  printed  here,  in  order  that  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
may  realize  what  they  missed,  and  those  who  were  there  may 
refresh  their  memories. 

Minor  Ethics  of  the  Blind. 

By  W.  H.  Coates. 

First  of  all,  a  word  about  the  title  of  this  paper.  1  have  called 
my  subject-matter  “  Ethics,”  because,  although  we  shall  touch  on 
other  subjects,  my  most  important  theme  is  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  some  of  the  things  we  do  or  refrain  from  doing, 
and  of  certain  attitudes  of  mind  we  assume,  and  the  good  or  bad 
effect  upon  ourselves  of  those  things  and  those  attitudes.  Some 
of  the  problems  we  shall  consider  may  seem  trifling — Ought  1 
to  use  a  white  stick?  Shall  I  read  Braille  in  the  train?  Must  1 
know  how  tennis  is  played?  But  it  is  good  to1  be  “  faithful  in 
little,”  which  means,  I  suppose,  to  apply  to  the  small  matters  of 
every  day  the  principles  which  we  believe  in  and  value. 

One  of  these  principles  which  has  long  held  sway  among  us 
is  that  the  ideal  behaviour  for  a  blind  person  is  the  behaviour  of 
a  normal  seeing  person.  We  try  our  hardest  to  be  as  other  men 
are — at  least,  outwardly.  We  try  to  talk,  act,  even  to  think  as 
our  fellows  do.  The  time  and  energy  which  we  have  spent  in 
the  past  with  this  avowed  object  must  be  enormous.  Fear  of 
making  exhibitions  of  ourselves  is  wholesome  enough  when  not 
overdone,  but  when  it  is  overdone  it  cramps  us  with  unnecessary 
restrictions.  Is  it  worth  it?  Is  it  right?  Is  it,  after  all,  the  best 
line  to  take? 
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There  are  certainly  some  strong  reasons  for  taking  it.  It  is 
largely  a  defensive  measure.  It  is  a  device  for  escaping  notice. 
We  are,  unfortunately,  the  objects  of  a  great  deal  of  morbid 
curiosity  and  pity.  These  sentiments  are  frequently  expressed 
all  too  audibly  in  buses,  in  trains,  in  the  street,  even  in  the  homes 
of  our  friends.  We  are  offered  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  help 
which,  however  well  meant,  is  an  affront  to  our  self-respect.  We 
have  realized  that  the  public  has  not  a  shred  of  understanding  of 
our  ways  or  our  needs,  and  our  reply  has  been  to  keep  out  of  the 
public  eye  as  much  as  possible.  Yet  we  never  are  out  of  the  public 
eye,  because  of  the  necessity  for  continual  appeals  and  propaganda. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  mere  tendency  to  imitate — to  become  just 
like  any  other  sheep  in  the  flock,  which  seems  to  operate  in  man¬ 
kind  apart  from  other  motives — and  there  is  the  notion  that  we 
shall  thereby  be  accepted  as  capable  of  doing  our  share  of  the 
world’s  work. 

Now  what  chance  have  we  of  realizing  this  ideal  of  the 
“  Normal  ”?  Obviously  we  are  physically  different  from  our  see¬ 
ing  companions,  but  we  try  to  pretend  that  this  does  not  matter — 
that  it  can  be  overcome.  In  itself,  perhaps,  it  does  not  matter  so 
very  much,  and  often  it  can  be  overcome.  But  in  other  cases  we 
have  to  admit  failure,  particularly  so  long  as  we  keep  up  our 
present  attitude. 

But  now  comes  the  question — Are  we  inferior  mentally  to  the 
seeing?  I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the  point.  Even  the 
psychologists  on  the  Joint  Committee  for  Research  into  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  definite  statement. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  certain  :  the  blind  in  general  are 
psychologically  different  from  the  seeing.  The  Committee  stress 
this  fact  in  their  report,  and  admonish  teachers  of  blind  children 
always  to  have  it  in  mind.  They  remind  us  that  one’s  whole  out¬ 
look  on  life  is  largely  determined  by  past  experiences,  that  the 
simple  elements  of  experience  (apart  from  emotional  experience) 
are  the  impressions  which  come  into  consciousness  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  via  the  senses;  that  the  blind  child,  lacking  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  senses,  is  cut  off  from  a  large  tract  of 
direct  experience ;  and  that,  if  he  learns  to  use  his  remaining  senses 
to  the  full,  he  will  have  access  to  other  experience  which  the  seeing 
child  does  not  know.  They  say,  “  Blind  children’s  experiences  of 
the  world  are  radically  different  from  those  of  seeing  children,  and 
it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  assume  that  they  have  the  real  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  them  on  which  our  traditional  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  founded.” 

It  is  possible  to  get  experience  at  second  hand.  Things  may  be 
described  to  us  by  a  friend  or  a  book.  But  you  cannot  adequately 
describe  things  which  can  only  be  seen  to  someone  who  does  not 
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know  what  seeing-  is.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  translate 
visual  impressions  into  terms  of  some  other  sense,  such  as  hearing 
or  touch.  Yet  such  a  method  does  not  transmit  the  specific  quality 
of  the  original,  and  in  all  descriptions  there  is  an  emotional  bias 
which  would  be  taken  up  by  the  hearer,  probably  in  a  diluted 
form.  No,  it  seems  that  the  only  way  a  blind  man  can  have  real 
knowledge  of  landscape  (let  us  say)  is  by  walking  on  his  feet  over 
the  whole  area,  and  coming  into  close  contact  with  all  its  features. 
How  different  would  his  impressions  be  from  those  of  his  friend 
who  sees  it  all  at  a  glance,  in  perspective,  as  a  pattern  of  light 
and  shade  ! 

Admitting  then  that  the  blind  are  different  from  the  seeing, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  what  conclusions  can  we  draw? 
There  are  two. 

First,  all  this  striving  after  the  “  normal  ”  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  We  can  never  become  normal,  because  our  make-up  is 
not  normal.  The  background  and  foreground  of  our  consciousness 
consists  of  a  special  kind  of  material,  which  if  allowed  to  work 
naturally  will  develop  a  particular  kind  of  personality,  with  par¬ 
ticular  interests  and  tastes,  but  if  forced  to  work  in  an  unnatural 
way  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  best  and  fullest  possible  results. 
Our  imitation  of  the  seeing  will  only  be  a  pale  and  inferior  affair. 

The  second  conclusion  is  at  least  equally  important.  In  this 
modern  world  one  of  the  few  remaining  sins  is  any  kind  of  hum¬ 
bug.  Wherever  humbug  is  discovered — in  religion,  morals, 
politics,  social  intercourse,  it  is  at  once  justly  condemned.  We  are 
at  last  learning  to  esteem  honesty  for  its  own  sake,  not  because  it 
is  “  the  best  policy.”  Well,  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of  humbug 
here.  We  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are  just  like 
other  people,  and  we  try  to  deceive  the  public  into  thinking  so  too. 
We  tell  them  that  a  blind  man  is  just  an  ordinary  person  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  no  sight,  and  although  such  an  assertion  is  no  doubt 
an  admirable  corrective  of  certain  morbid  tendencies,  it  does  not 
truly  state  the  case.  It  obscures  the  real  importance  of  that  one 
fact  of  having  no  sight.  Anyway,  people  have  never  believed  us, 
and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  they  never  will. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  of  our  two  main  headings.  After 
the  cult  of  the  normal  we  consider  what  I  can  only  call  the  cult  of 
the  self.  This  is  concerned  with  the  more  active  and  positive  side 
of  our  lives.  In  the  economic  sphere  it  is  self-maintenance.  The 
fact  that  here,  alas,  it  is  so  often  frustrated,  requires  that  it  shall 
be  given  all  the  freer  play  in  other  spheres.  In  the  routine  of  daily 
life  it  may  be  called  self-reliance,  and  socially  and  artistically  it  is 
self-expression. 

Analysis  shows  that  one  of  its  chief  motives  is  a  form  of  vanity. 
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As  pure  self-respect  it  is  a  less  empty  form,  but  sometimes  it  is 
mere  showing-off.  There  is  satisfaction  in  saying  to  a  would-be 
helper  :  “  Oh,  I  know  the  way  quite  well,  thanks  very  much,”  and 
then  trotting  briskly  along  the  pavement  and  leaping  on  to  a  bus 
just  as  it  is  moving  off.  Yes,  there  is  fun  in  that,  so  long  as  you 
don’t  crack  your  head  against  a  lamp-post  in  doing  it.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  a  morose  pride  which  simply  cannot  bear  to  be 
under  any  sort  of  obligation.  This,  however,  is  exceptional. 

A  more  common  and  more  creditable  factor,  I  think,  is  a  sense 
of  public  duty.  However  much  the  disabilities  of  blindness  may 
be  overcome,  there  will  always  remain  some.  There  will  always  be 
ways  in  which  we  need  help  from  our  friends  or  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  Therefore  it  is  the  wish  of  many  blind  people  not  to 
be  a  burden  to  their  fellows  and  a  drag  on  civilization.  They  want 
to  make  some  return,  either  in  kind  or  in  service.  It  is  the  desire 
to  pull  one’s  weight  in  a  society  where  we  are  “  members  one  of 
another.”'  (If  this  desire  does  not  seem  to  get  us  anywhere,  1 
suppose  it  is  because  we  are  all  pulling  in  different  directions.) 

But  the  desire  may  go  further.  Indeed,  it  may  cease  to  be  a 
sense  of  duty  altogether,  and  become  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  an 
altruistic  passion.  Perhaps  the  psychologists  would  call  it  “  self¬ 
projection.”  The  blind  man,  no  less  than  the  seeing,  may  be 
caught  up  by  some  movement  or  cause,  may  enrol  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  some  faith  or  system,  may  become  electrified  by  an 
idea.  When  this  happens,  happy  is  that  man.  His  attention  is 
absorbed,  and  his  energies  have  found  an  outlet  and  an  object. 
The  spirit  is  released.  The  horizon  is  widened.  Life  becomes  an 
opportunity  instead  of  a  fretful  wandering  out  of  one  dull  day  into 
another.  All  petty  self-centred  worries  and  griefs  are  swallowed 
up  and  forgotten. 

Now  let  us  put  our  two  principles  together.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  are  incompatible  one  with  the  other.  They  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  one  cannot  be  given  full  scope  without 
restricting  the  operation  of  the  other.  The  cult  of  the  normal, 
based  largely  upon  fear,  involves  a  distortion  of  the  personality,  a 
restriction  of  activities.  It  makes  life  less  rich  and  the  individual 
less  effective.  The  cult  of  the  self,  on  the  contrary,  springs  from 
courage,  initiative,  enterprise,  the  desire  to  use  all  one’s  talents, 
and  produces  an  eminently  individualistic  mind,  rich  in  experience 
and  unhampered  in  action.  It  may  perhaps  help  to  produce  a 
leader. 

So  here  we  are  sitting  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  we 
cultivate  the  normal,  we  cannot  cultivate  the  self ;  cultivate  the 
self,  and  we  cannot  cultivate  the  normal.  The  only  way  to  resolve 
the  situation  and  make  our  conduct  rational  is  to  subordinate  one 
principle  to  the  other.  One  must  be  given  precedence,  while  the 
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other  acts  as  a  check  upon  it.  It  remains  to  decide  which  one  shall 
be  the  major. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Report  quoted  above 
will  show  the  views  of  its  authors  on  this  point  : — 

“  A  man  has  been  well  educated  if  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
experience  and  understanding  he  has  learnt  to  recognize  what  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful,  and  if  to  the  limits  of  his  capacity  he 
has  been  equipped  to  pursue  it.  To  know,  to  desire,  and  actively 
to  pursue  the  things  of  greatest  worth  in  the  spheres  of  social 
and  personal  values  are  the  marks  of  a  good  character,  to  the 
making  of  which  all  educational  efforts  should  be  directed.”  No 
doubt  these  ideals  are  common  to  all  humanity,  but  there  are  many 
degrees  and  variations  in  the  capacity  “  to  know,  to  desire,  and 
actively  to  pursue  ”  them.  And  as  the  capacity  varies,  so  does  the 
manner,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  special  circumstances  of  blindness  the  appropriate  man¬ 
ner  is  suggested  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Report 
addressed  to  teachers  : — 

“  We  hold  it  .  .  .  of  the  greatest  importance  that  teachers  of 
the  blind,  and  particularly  those  in  residential  institutions,  should 
remember  always  that  the  deepest  and  most  fundamental  needs  of 
blind  children  are  a  rich  and  intimate  experience  of  common  things, 
and  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  many  characters  that  move 
across  the  scenes  of  daily  life,  and  the  activities  in  which  these 
characters  engage.  For  these  no  verbal  substitutes  will  serve.” 

A  necessary  part  of  this  method  is  of  course  to  allow  the  blind 
to  mix  with  the  seeing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I  do  not 
support  the  segregation  of  the  blind.  But  they  need  not  ape  the 
seeing.  Not  that  they  should  be  fanatical ;  not  that  they  should 
make  themselves  ridiculous  or  lose  dignity  ;  but  they  should  not 
fear  to  behave  differently  where  they  have  a  sufficient  reason  for 
doing  so.  They  should  be  callous  against  knocks — mental  and 
physical — and  unhurt  by  those  disagreeable  adventures  which  they 
will  assuredly  meet  in  the  world.  They  should  be  amused  rather 
than  irritated  by  them.  It  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
although  strangers  will  sometimes  make  the  most  absurd  mistakes, 
or  what  seem  absurd  to  us,  it  is  generally  with  the  best  of  motives. 
Their  clumsiness  and  tactlessness  are  often  due  to  plain  ignorance 
of  what  we  can  do  and  how  we  do  it.  When  people  begin  asking 
us  questions  we  are  too  apt  to  shut  up  with  a  snap,  like  an  oyster, 
and  the  enquirer  may  feel  that  he  has  had  his  finger  pinched.  1 
believe  that  we  ought  to  respond  in  the  same  spirit  to  anyone  who 
shows  an  intelligent  and  friendly  interest.  We  should  not  mind 
telling  him  about  Braille,  or  explaining  to  the  best  of  our  powers 
how  we  find  our  way  from  home  to  the  workshops,  or  get  to  our 
seat  at  the  theatre  without  falling  down  the  steps.  Only  in  this 
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way  can  the  public  ever  come  to  understand  us  or  discover  our 
real  usefulness  ;  only  in  this  way  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  notion 
that  we  are  either  conjurors  performing  clever  tricks  at  a  circus, 
or  helpless  defectives  dragging  out  futile  lives  in  misery  and 
darkness. 

Finally,  may  I  mention  a  few  ways  in  which  this  principle  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  is  being,  applied? 

First — in  sport.  A  blind  man  can  study  form,  know  league 
tables  and  batting  averages,  follow  a  game  by  report,  but  all  these 
things  will  mean  much  more  to  him  if  he  has  played  the  game 
himself.  He  is  not  really  qualified  to  discuss  football  if  he  has 
neither  played  it  nor  seen  it  played.  For  this  reason,  apart  from 
others,  every  possible  chance  should  be  given  to  young  blind  people 
for  any  kind  of  field  sport  they  can  play. 

Next — the  question  of  getting  about.  Suppose  you  have  to  go 
alone  to  a  house  you  have  never  visited  before — number  40  Grey 
Street.  The  houses  in  Grey  Street  are  all  the  same,  the  front  doors 
opening  directly  on  to  the  pavement.  You  don’t  know  how  they 
are  numbered.  You  have  two  courses  open  to  you  :  either  to  ask 
help  or  to  feel  the  numbers  on  the  doors.  Our  principle  points  to 
the  lattter — why  ask  help  when  it  is  not  necessary? 

Then  there  is  this  business  of  white  sticks.  I  understand  that 
their  use  is  to  warn  motorists  to  stop  when  one  is  crossing  the 
road.  If  they  really  do  this,  I  think  they  are  quite  justified,  but  one 
hears  of  so  much  negligence  on  the  roads  that  one  is 
rather  chary.  Probably  guide  dogs  would  be  safer.  Moreover,  a 
white  stick  might  be  the  means  of  attracting  help  which  was  not 
wanted.  Personally  I  should  prefer  something-  which  could  be 
put  out  of  sight  when  not  actually  in  use. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  walk  in  town  or 
country  we  must  not  be  shy  of  examining  objects  of  interest,  which 
may  be  accessible  to  us  within  the  laws  of  hygiene,  etc.  I  re¬ 
member  once,  in  February,  noticing  a  certain  noise  as  I  walked  in 
the  park.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  plot  of  grass,  about  25  yards 
from  the  path.  It  was  a  dry  noise,  like  fluttering  rags  of  paper.  It 
suggested  many  things — thirst,  desolation,  death,  the  rattling  of 
thin  and  brittle  bones.  I  guessed  what  it  was,  but  I  wanted 
actual  contact  and  to  know  details.  So  one  day  I  mustered  my 
courage  and  marched  across  the  grass  towards  it.  Of  course  1 
hadn’t  gone  far  before  someone  rushed  up  to  me  in  alarm,  thinking 
I  had  strayed  from  the  narrow  path  and  was  lost.  I  explained  my 
purpose  and  was  then  allowed  to  go  my  way  in  peace.  I  found 
a  beech  tree  with  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves  on  it.  If  this  sounds 
something  of  an  anti-climax,  I  assure  you  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  me.  I  had  discovered  for  myself  something  in  natural 
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history,  and  I  had  completed  an  experience  which  remains  vivid  in 
my  mind  to  this  day. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  about  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees ;  different  trees  make  different  sounds  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  soft  and  ethereal 
than  the  sound  of  a  light  breeze  through  a  may-tree  when  its 
leaves  are  new  and  tender.  There  are  many  other  interesting- 
sounds  :  rain  falling  on  a  sheet  of  water,  all  the  sounds  of  birds 
and  beasts,  human  footsteps,  human  voices. 

But  this  is  something  of  a  digression.  We  must  return  to  con¬ 
sider  the  working  of  our  principle  in  art.  In  music  our  position 
is  fairly  well  established ;  but  in  literature,  the  only  other  fine  art 
open  to  us,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  so  far.  The  National 
Institute  is  encouraging  the  writing  of  radio  drama,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  broadcasting  of  a  play  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

In  novels  and  short  stories  we  miss  many  things  which  we  should 
like  to  find  there.  Instead  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  we  want  to 
know  its  texture;  instead  of  the  complexion  of  the  skin,  the  tone 
of  the  voice;  instead  of  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  inflexion  and 
accent  of  the  speech,  etc.  The  novelist  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
expressing  such  things,  and  the  poet  has  still  greater  difficulty, 
because  there  are  not  half  enough  words  in  English  set  aside  to 
convey  ideas  of  the  finer  subtleties  of  sound  and  touch  and  smell. 
It  has  been  said  that  here  is  a  field  in  which  the  blind  writer  may 
do  a  service  to  literature.  But  there  is  one  g-reat  danger  which  the 
blind  writer  has  to  avoid.  As  we  have  seen,  his  experience  of  the 
world  is  limited.  To  use  once  more  the  words  of  the  Report  : 
“  The  confines  of  the  unknown  are  closer  about  him.”  Conse¬ 
quently  his  imagination  is  more  powerfully  stimulated. 
“  Wonder,”  says  Bacon,  “  is  imperfect  knowledge  ”;  and 
nothing  can  whip  up  the  imagination  as  wonder  can.  Therefore 
the  blind  artist’s  mental  life,  built  upon  a  narrow  base,  may  easily 
topple  over  into  an  inferior  kind  of  romanticism.  Inferior  or  false 
romance  comes  of  the  imagination  unchecked  and  unguided  by 
knowledge.  It  idealizes  its  subject  without  sufficient  reference  to 
its  object  in  the  actual  world.  There  is  another  form  of  romance 
after  which  we  should  strive  if  we  are  to  be  romantics — a  romance 
which  sees  the  ideal  as  a  deeper  reality  expressed  and  embodied  in 
the  facts  and  appearances  of  the  world.  This,  in  the  language  of 
aesthetes,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  to  speak  the  truth  about  a 
thing  you  must  have  first-hand  information  about  it. 

I  know  too  little  about  the  technique  of  broadcasting  to  judge 
whether  a  blind  person  might  be  a  radio  actor,  but  I  do  think  he 
has  an  opening  as  a  speaker  of  verse.  Every  year  there  is  held 
at  Oxford  a  national  verse-speaking  festival,  in  which  a  blind 
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man  takes  part  and  is  nearly  always  placed  first  in  one  or  more 
classes.  The  founding-  of  the  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading 
Competition  was  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  some  day  we 
shall  see  many  blind  people  using  their  voices  for  the  interpretation 
of  poetry.  To  speak  poetry  well,  especially  some  kinds  of  poetry, 
is  extremely  difficult.  It  needs  much  study  and  long  training  to  get 
perfect  control  of  the  voice.  But  I  feel  strongly  that  poetry  should 
be  spoken  much  more  than  it  is.  By  simply  reading  poems  to 
ourselves  we  easily  overlook  the  sound  and  rhythm  of  the  words — 
important  elements  which  are  often  used  by  the  poet  to  express 
his  meaning.  There  are  some  poems  which  should  be  declaimed 
from  a  platform,  some  which  should  be  read  informally  in  a 
small  room,  and  some  perhaps  which  should  only  be  read  aloud  to 
oneself  or  a  friend. 

The  choral  speaking  of  poetry  would  be  another  interesting 
pursuit.  A  number  of  persons  are  judiciously  selected  and  trained 
to  speak  together,  just  as  a  singing  choir  sings  together.  Some 
striking  effects  can  be  achieved  in  this  way. 

The  question  of  gesture  arises.  A  seeing  audience  is  affected 
considerably  by  gesture  and  attitude.  The  way  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  would  be  by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  seeing  coach. 

These  are  a  few  indications  of  the  ways  in  which  the  principle 
of  self-development  works.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  to  give  the 
principle  of  the  normal  precedence  over  it  would  be  to  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  blind  in  sport,  in  walking  the  streets,  and  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Other  instances  might  have  been  given. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  notice  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  College  sent  out  with  this  number  of  the  magazine. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  as  many  members  as  possible  will 
be  present. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  12th  June,  at  3  o’clock,  and 
at  it  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  will  be  installed  as  chairman  for  the  year. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

The  Value  of  Protective  Equipment  for  Colliery  Workers, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Eye  Protection. 

By  W.  F.  Richardson,  Esq., 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines  attached  to  the  Safety  in  Mines 

Research  Board. 

“  The  problem  of  protecting  the  miner  from  injury  at  work  has 
passed  through  many  stages,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is  the  growing 
desire  of  the  workmen  themselves  to  adopt  protective  equipment. 

“  Everyone  will  agree  that  the  logical  and  best  method  of 
attacking  the  accident  problem  is  to  eliminate  the  actual  causes 
of  the  accidents,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with 
mining  that  nothing  short  of  the  total  elimination  of  the  miner 
himself  can  possibly  prevent  him  from  being  exposed  at  some 
time  or  other  to  one  or  more  of  the  many  risks  which  are  en¬ 
countered  in  his  normal  work. 

“  The  chief  dangers  in  mining  are,  as  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  falls  of  ground,  which  account  for  approximately  50% 
of  the  total  number  of  accidents,  then  haulage  25%,  surface  acci¬ 
dents  10%,  miscellaneous  10%,  the  remaining  5%  being  due  to 
shaft  accidents  and  explosions.  Many  people  think  explosions 
are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  accidents;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  an  average  year  only  about  3%  result  from  this  cause. 

“  With  regard  to  attacking  the  source  of  accidents,  more  is 
being  done  to-day  in  this  direction  than  at  any  other  time  in 
mining  history.  In  addition  to  the  government  inspectors  of 
mines,  who  inspect  every  colliery  and  investigate  all  serious 
accidents,  the  workmen  have  their  own  inspectors,  and  there  are 
also  investigators  in  every  coalfield,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Safety  in  Mines  Research  Board  which  devotes  its  whole 
time  to  conducting  research  into  the  prevention  of  mining  acci¬ 
dents.  There  are  also  many  other  organizations  which  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  similar  work. 

“  About  seven  years  ago  it  was  found  on  examination  that 
head,  eye  and  toe  injuries  in  some  American  mines  had  been 
very  appreciably  reduced  by  the  use  of  hard  hats,  goggles  and 
hard-toed  boots,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  decided  that  such 
a  line  of  investigation  should  not  be  neglected  in  this  country. 

“  During  the  year  1935,  no  less  than  133,756  non-fatal  acci¬ 
dents  causing  disablement  for  more  than  three  days  occurred 
in  British  mines.  These  accidents  involved  9,376  head,  44,310 
hand,  15,030  foot  and  6,507  eye  injuries,  representing  a  total  of 
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over  75,000  accidents,  or  56  out  of  every  100,  affecting-  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  can  be  most  easily  safeguarded.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  avoided,  or 
their  severity  reduced,  by  the  use  of  protective  equipment.  That 
is  why  the  adoption  of  such  equipment  is  being  so  strongly 
advocated.  ” 

After  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  head,  hand  and  foot 
accidents,  the  speaker  continued  : — 

“  As  is  well  known,  the  chief  causes  of  eye  injuries  in  mining 
operations  are  flying  fragments  and/or  dust,  and  the  majority 
of  them  result  from  the  former  cause.  Although  eye  injuries  are 
recognized  as  being  among  the  most  serious  of  the  non-fatal 
accidents,  they  are  also  the  easiest  to  prevent  by  the  use  of 
goggles.  In  spite  of  this  fact  there  has  been  more  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  goggles  than  to  any  other  type  of  equipment. 
This  has  been  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  until 
recently  the  goggles  available  for  use  in  mines  have  been  heavy, 
uncomfortable,  unsightly,  ill-fitting  and  expensive,  and  the  work¬ 
men  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  adopting  them.  This  has 
applied  to  all  types  of  goggles. 

“  Considerable  improvements  have,  however,  now  been  effect¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  eye  protection  against  both  flying  fragments  and 
dust. 

“For  protection  against  flying  fragments  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  a  light  type  spectacle  goggle,  with  or  without 
side  shields,  gives  ample  security.  This  has  also  been  borne  out 
by  American  experience.  In  this  country  the  lenses  consist  of 
either  laminated  (safety)  glass  or  a  special  kind  of  non-inflam¬ 
mable  celluloid  termed  Celastoid.  The  advantages  of  Celastoid 
are  that  it  is  cheap  and  less  likely  to  steam  than  safety  glass,  but 
a  strong  disadvantage  is  that  it  easily  becomes  scratched.  A 
satisfactory  light  type  spectacle  goggle,  fitted  with  Celastoid 
lenses  is  now  obtainable  at  2/6  a  pair,  while  recently  a  similar 
type  of  goggle,  fitted  with  laminated  glass,  has  been  produced 
at  3/3  a  pair.  Both  these  types  of  goggle  are  comfortable  and 
by  no  means  unsightly.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a  new 
kind  of  Celastoid  termed  Rhodoid,  which  has  the  added  advantage 
that  it  will  not  steam,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  produce  it  in  the  necessary  thickness  for  use  in  this 
type  of  goggle. 

“For  protection  against  dust  it  is  obvious  that  a  close-fitting 
goggle  is  essential,  and  the  chief  difficulty  associated  with  such 
a  type  has  been  in  connection  with  steaming.  Experiments  have 
been  carried  out,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  with  a  spec¬ 
tacle  type  of  goggle  fitted  with  side  shields  and  also  a  close-fitting 
rubber  goggle.  Neither  of  these  types  has  proved  satisfactory; 
the  former  because  the  side  shields  must  be  perforated  to  allow 
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for  ventilation,  which  thus  allows  dust  to  enter,  while  if  the 
perforations  are  too  small  steaming  at  once  takes  place;  the 
latter  also,  owing  to  steaming-  and  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  wearing  of  rubber  next  to  the  skin  has  caused  heat  and 
irritation.  In  consequence,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  goggle  that  is  satisfactory  for  protection  against  both 
flying  fragments  and  dust,  but  experiments  in  this  connection 
are  still  taking  place. 

“  Up  to  the  present  a  folding  type  of  goggle  has  been  found 
the  most  satisfactory,  the  main  objections  to  it  having  been  its 
liability  to  steam  and  lack  of  durability.  Recently,  this  goggle 
has  been  strengthened  and  is  now  fitted  with  the  non-steaming 
Rhodoid  previously  mentioned.  Preliminary  reports  are  encourag¬ 
ing  and  the  makers  are  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  goggle 
still  further.  It  is  very  cheap,  costing  only  1/6  per  pair  in  dozen 
lots,  and  an  additional  advantage  is  that,  if  necessary,  it  can  be 
worn  over  ordinary  spectacles. 

“  Recently  it  has  been  found  possible  to  grind  safety  glass  to 
suit  defective  eye-sight,  but  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  spectacle  goggles 
fitted  with  ground  lenses  is  naturally  somewhat  high,  the  lowest 
price  being  10/6,  which,  however,  does  not  include  the  fee  for 
testing  the  eyes. 

“  The  principal  difficulty  in  promoting  the  use  of  protective 
equipment  has  been  a  psychological  one,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  prove  by  results  not  only  the  benefit  but  also  the  general  ease 
and  comfort  obtainable  from  the  use  of  properly  designed  equip¬ 
ment.  Its  value  is  now  steadily  receiving  wider  recognition  and 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  minor  accident  rate  will  follow  its 
extended  adoption.” 


LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  MATRON  ELECTED  AS  NEW 

SOROPTIMIST  PRESIDENT. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Stevens,  the  matron  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hardman  Street,  was  elected  president  of  the  Liverpool  Sorop- 
timist  Club  for  the  forthcoming  year  (which  commences  after  the 
annual  conference  in  June)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club, 
held  at  Reece’s  Restaurant  last  night. 

Mrs.  Stevens,  who  succeeds  Miss  Ivy  I.  Clieve,  matron  of  the 
Royal  Liverpool  Children’s  Hospital,  is  a  founder  member  of  the 
Club,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  its  work  since  its  inception. 
She  is  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  an  old  pupil  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors  School.  After  leaving  school  she  entered  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  subsequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  late  Miss  M. 
L.  Hornby,  the  well-known  Liverpool  philanthropist,  became  inter- 
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ested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  She  learned  to  read  and  write 
Braille,  and  eventually  became  a  teacher  at  the  Wavertree  School 
for  Blind  Children,  and  later  at  Henshaw’s  Blind  Institution,  Man¬ 
chester,  where  she  met  her  husband,  who  was  engaged  on  similar 
work. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Stevens  returned  to  Liverpool,  her 
husband  having  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Schools  for  the  Blind  (a  position  he  still  holds),  and  continued  her 
work  for  the  blind  as  matron  of  the  Hardman  Street  School  up  to 
the  present  time.  She  was  the  first  seeing  woman  to  pass  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  examination. 

She  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Soroptimist  Club, 
and  in  a  brief  speech  said  how  much  she  appreciated  the  honour 
accorded  to  her  by  her  fellow-members. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1937. 

The  next  examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  ^'40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19,  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the 
3rd  July,  and  Monday,  the  5th  July.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It  is  desirable 
that  applications  should  be  made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
19th  June,  so  that  the  candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the 
list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the  standard 
of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the  history  questions, 
has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent  examinations.  They  regard 
this  subject  as  being  of  great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable 
to  award  scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 

Teachers  who  are  coaching  scholars  for  this  examination  can 
have  copies  of  the  questions  set  at  the  last  examination  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Principal. 


AUTHENTIC. 

Young  Malaprop,  returning  from  the  kindergarten  in  great 
excitement,  “  Mother,  we’re  going  to  have  a  persecution  band  at 
school,  and  I’m  going  to  play  the  tangerine  !  ” 

The  same  gentleman  saying  his  evening  prayers  :  “  Lead  us 
not  into  detention,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.” 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XVI. 

WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 

IN  CYCLES  I  AND  II. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I — The  New  Suggestions  for  Teachers — Cycle  I. 

During-  the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  carefully  consider¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  change 
my  plan  of  this  series  of  articles.  I  still  maintain  that  a  study  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  can  be  a  natural  progression  of  the 
Regional  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  As  Cycle  III,  however, 
assumes  a  certain  amount  of  general  information  about  the  world 
as  a  whole,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  our 
school  geography  before  proceeding  further.  The  appearance 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Suggestions  for  Teachers  finally  decided 
me  to  make  this  change. 

As  one  would  have  expected,  the  planning  of  the  elementary 
schools  is  now  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Hadow  Report — I 
refer  to  junior  and  senior  schools.  In  these  articles  I  have  excluded 
the  infant  school  as  it  is  no  place  for  a  mere  man  !  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  stated  that  Cycles  I  and  -II  of  our  scheme  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  work  of  the  junior  school  and  that  of  III  and  IV 
to  the  senior. 

The  Suggestions  opens  the  junior  school  section  by  recommend¬ 
ing  weather  observations,  the  drawing  of  simple  plans  of  the  desk, 
the  schoolroom,  the  school,  etc.,  and  so  developing  the  idea  of  a 
map.  The  observation  of  the  weather,  movements  of  the  sun, 
and  so  on,  is  of  course  an  introduction  to  climatic  geography 
and  is  fundamentally  sound,  as  the  climatic  factor  is  one  of 
the  greatest  (if  not  the  greatest)  of  the  governing  forces  which 
control  life  upon  this  planet.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
can  certainly  take  it  to  be  the  greatest.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  those  readers  who  are  keenly  interested  re-read  Article  IV, 
“  The  Climatic  Basis  of  World  Geography,”  and  master  its 
principles.  What  I  read  and  the  broadcast  talks  to  which  we 
have  listened  convince  me  of  the  soundness  of  this  scheme. 
The  work  commenced  in  Cycle  I  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
Cycles  II,  III  and  IV. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  children  will  not  observe  weather 
conditions  through  the  same  medium  and  experience  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  child:  They  will,  however,  notice  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter,  long  days  and  short  days,  and  they  will 
also  gather  some  information  through  hearing  conversation  about 
the  longest  day  and  the  shortest  day,  or  the  equinoxes.  This 
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can  of  course  lead  to  the  seasons  and  the  different  stages  in  the 
growth  of  plant  life  according  to  the  seasons.  This  in  turn  can 
be  followed  by  the  effects  of  the  seasons  on  animal  and  human 
life.  Thus  we  lead  to  the  year,  the  names  of  the  seasons  are 
taught,  and  we  give  the  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of 
the  week. 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  geography  and  what  is  general  knowledge,  but  we  need  not 
worry  ourselves  about  it  if  we  have  the  periods  of  both  these 
subjects.  Personally,  I  class  this  work  as  general  knowledge. 
Consequently,  we  can  devote  one  lesson  or  so  to  learning  the 
months,  days  and  seasons,  and  others  to  the  “  nature  study  ” 
aspect. 

Those  lessons  under  “  geography  ”  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  “  life  in  other  lands.”  These  again  are  based  on  the 
climatic  plan.  We  commence  with  Africa,  studying  the  pygmies, 
other  negro  races,  and  the  Arabs,  using  as  a  rule  Books  1  and  II 
of  Jasper  H.  Stembridge’s  World  Wide  Geographies.  We  then 
proceed  to  North  America,  dealing-  with  the  Eskimo,  the  trapper, 
the  Red  Indian,  the  lumberman,  the  cowboy,  the  farmer,  and  the 
cotton  planter.  In  this  way  we  have  elementary  pictures  of  the 
life  in  the  principal  climatic  zones  of  the  world.  We  can  then 
proceed  to  Asia,  Australia  and  South  America.  Europe  can  be 
left  until  later  in  the  scheme. 

Another  use  for  the  general  knowledge  period  is  to  correlate 
it  with  the  geography  when  dealing  with  various  food  products. 
The  wheatlands  of  Canada  give  an  opportunity  to  study  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  making  of  bread,  from  the  transporting  of  the 
grain  from  Canada  to  the  appearance  of  the  loaf  upon  our  break¬ 
fast  table.  In  this  survey,  models  of  ships,  railway  wagons  and 
motor  lorries  all  play  their  part. 

II — Cycle  II. 

The  Suggestions  recommends  the  commencing  of  the  study 
of  the  British  Isles  during  the  later  part  of  the  junior  school 
period.  With  this  aspect  of  our  school  geography  I  have  dealt 
thoroughly.  I  mention  it  here  because  the  Suggestions  urges  the 
beginning  of  “  definite  geographical  teaching  ”  at  this  point. 
It  is  also  important,  for  it  marks  the  stage  at  which  our  children 
begin  to  use  maps,  since  the  approach  through  plans  and  pictures 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  However,  a  continuation  of 
general  world  geography  is  recommended. 

Once  more  the  general  knowledge  period  comes  in  handy,  and 
we  can  use  it  intermittently  to  supplement  our  geography. 
At  the  commencement  of  Cycle  II  we  can  use  this  period  for  globe 
work.  As  we  are  now  studying  the  British  Isles,  we  can  find 
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their  position  on  the  globe.  If  we  have  the  specially  prepared 
globe  issued  by  the  N.I.B.  we  teach  the  children  to  work  with 
both  hands  from  the  North  Pole  and  to  find  the  “  dark  lines  ” 
which  run  from  it.  These  are  the  Prime  Meridian  and  i8o°.  When 
these  are  found,  move  both  hands  away  from  the  North  Pole, 
i.e.,  one  on  either  side,  until  one  hand  arrives  at  the  British  Isles. 
Remove  the  hand  which  does  not  apply.  Our  islands  should  be 
found  on  the  globe  in  whichever  position  it  may  be  resting — if 
discovered  on  the  lefthand  side  one  time,  then  later  on  the  right, 
or  in  front  or  behind.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  Asia  and  North 
America  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  find  the  British  Isles  on  a  globe 
which  has  no  marked  meridian. 

I  have  recommended  at  least  three  globes  for  a  class  of  fifteen 
or  over.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  special  12-inch  globe 
issued  by  the  N.I.B.  I  have  read  about  and  also  seen  some 
adaptations  of  sixpenny  Woolworth  globes — the  fixing  of  paper 
shapes  over  the  continents  giving  the  land  masses.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  for  general  purposes  such  a  plan  may  be  an 
advantage,  and  in  a  school  where  only  one  globe  is  allowed  these 
home-made  articles  are  most  valuable.  Finding  of  the  British 
Isles  leads  to  the  continents  and  their  names.  The  naming  of  the 
continents  links  up  with  the  stories  which  we  read  to  the  children 
in  Cycle  I.  Thus  our  work  progresses. 

By  the  time  this  work  has  been  done  our  main  geography  of 
England  and  Wales  has  become  regional,  and  therefore  we  shall 
be  dealing  with  the  home  region.  It  will  either  be  agricultural  or 
industrial.  If  the  former,  it  will  lead  to  the  farm  and  farm  work 
and  the  animals  of  the  farm,  if  the  latter  we  shall  talk  about  coal, 
iron  and  steel  and  the  special  industry  of  the  region.  We  shall 
read  of  visits  to  the  coal  mine,  the  steel  works  or  the  woollen 
mill.  We  shall  also  use  models  in  connection  with  them 
whenever  possible  and  study  specimens  of  coal,  slag,  steel  and  the 
like. 

The  Equinoxes  and  the  Solstices  give  opportunity  for  studying 
the  movements  of  the  earth  once  more,  and  we  can  advance  upon 
the  work  of  Cycle  1.  If  the  globe  has  a  tilted  axis  (as  it  should) 
we  can  attempt  some  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  causes  of 
the  seasons  and  the  variation  in  length  of  day  and  night.  One  or 
two  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  illustrate 
this  for  the  blind,  and  I  have  thought  about  the  matter  myself. 
These,  in  the  main,  consist  of  fitting  a  box  affair  round  one  half  of 
the  globe  and  varying  the  position  of  the  axis.  The  fear  is  of 
course  that  this  might  give  the  conception  that  “  boxing  ”  of  the 
real  world  causes  the  darkness.  Mind,  I  am  not  doubting  the 
intelligence  of  the  blind,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  methods 
do  not  give  a  wrong  impression.  Personally,  I  find  that  by  using 
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the  head  of  one  child  to  represent  the  sun  and  moving  the  12-inch 
globe  in  the  corresponding  positions  for  the  equinoxes  and  the  sols¬ 
tices,  keeping  the  axis  in  the  same  position,  gives  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea.  We  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  name  of  the 
Equator  at  this  stage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  school  year  we 
can  introduce  the  names  of  the  tropics  as  a  preparation  for 
Cycle  III. 

The  story  of  the  rocks,  the  formation  of  clouds,  rain,  hail  and 
snow,  the  formation  and  function  of  rivers  are  other  uses  to  which 
the  general  knowledge  period  can  be  put. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  why  it  is  advisable  for  the  geog¬ 
raphy  specialist  to  have  charge  of  the  general  knowledge  also. 


AIDING  THE  BLIND  IN  IRELAND. 

t 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Blind  in  Ireland  was  held  in  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  20th 
of  May. 

Mr.  Denis  Barrett  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  the  annual 
report  stated  that  during  the  past  year  they  had  been  able,  not  only 
to  maintain  a  record  of  steady  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
community  in  the  Free  State,  but  to  extend  their  activities  in 
several  new  directions.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  Rochford  Wade  Hostel  for  Blind 
Women  in  Blackball  Street  on  June  1st.  There  were  at  present 
14  blind  women  there. 

Higher  education  for  the  blind  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  the 
Free  State,  but  the  Council  were  able  to  report  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  a  partially-blind  boy,  who  was  taking  a  course  in 
shorthand  typing  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Norwood.  They 
were  gratified  to  be  able  to  record  a  number  of  musical  successes. 

Much  distress  had  been  caused  among  some  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  receipt  of  State  pensions  and  allowances  by  the  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
legislation  would  soon  remedy  the  matter. 

In  connection  with  the  home  teaching  and  visiting  service,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  they  had  to  report  that  2,705  visits  had  been 
paid  to  the  blind  in  their  homes  (an  increase  of  653  visits  over 
last  year)  and  1,761  persons  had  been  interviewed  at  the  office. 
The  entire  number  on  the  register  on  March  31st,  1937,  was  582. 

The  chairman  expressed  pleasure  at  having  present  that  day 
representatives  from  Tipperary,  Cork,  Waterford  and  Clare,  and 
from  the  local  institutions  for  the  blind.  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  he  thanked  the  various  branches  throughout  the  country 
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for  the  good  work  they  had  performed  during  the  year.  In  Cork 
City,  particularly,  local  interest  in  the  blind  had  been  created,  as 
reflected  by  the  generous  response  of  the  public  to  a  flag-day  appeal 
on  their  behalf.  A  home  visitor  and  teacher  had  now  been  appoint¬ 
ed  there.  The  first  guide  dog  in  Ireland  had  been  trained  for  a 
Dublin  man. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Somerville-Large,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  in  the  Free  State  the  causes  of  blindness  were 
not  known,  because  the  certification  of  blindness  had  not  reached  a 
high  enough  level:  He  suggested  that  instead  of  the  blind  being 
certified  by  departmental  inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pen¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind  Act  the  work  should  be  done  by  eye  specialists. 
A  fleet  of  ambulances  should  be  made  available  in  country  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  patients  to  the  specialists.  That  was 
the  only  way  they  would  get  accurate  statistics  of  the  cause  of 
blindness.  If  some  such  step  were  taken,  a  real  advance  would  be 
made  towards  the  prevention  of  blindness  by  discovering  what 
were  its  causes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Henry 
O’Donnell,  Clanbrassil  Street,  exhibited  a  dog  that  had  been 
trained  near  Liverpool  for  guiding  the  blind. 


REVIEWS. 

F.E.H. 

South-Eastern  and  Regional  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  : 

Report 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Result  of  the  Preliminary  Survey 

undertaken  during  1936 

on  the  Problem  presented  by  the  Deaf-Blind  in  the  South-Eastern 

Counties. 

The  best  review  one  could  have  of  this  report,  which  is  not  a 
very  long  one,  would  be  to  print  it  verbatim.  We  have  all  been 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  of  the  deaf-blind,  but 
this  survey  drives  home  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  that  problem 
and  the  methods  which  are  needed.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  deaf-blind  problem  is  an 
individual  one.  The  report  points  out  the  way  by  which 
individuals  can  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a  part  to  play  in 
citizenship  and  in  life. 

From  returns  obtained  it  may  be  expected  that  in  any  given 
area  6%  of  the  blind  will  be  deaf-blind.  This  was  the  figure  in  the 

area  concerned. 
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Although  varying  standards  were  adopted  in  the  different  areas, 
the  report  defines  a  deaf-blind  person  as  :  “  So  deaf  that  strangers 
can,  with  difficulty,  only  make  them  hear,  and  who  are  yet  able  to 
hear,  without  undue  strain,  a  familiar  voice  within  three  to  five 
feet.”  Out  of  a  return  of  951  cases,  76  are  reported  as  being 
deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  pertinent  statement  in  the  paragraph  :  “  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Service.”  “  There  may  be  a  few  for  whom  little  further 
help  is  required,  but  in  the  case  of  others,  many  additional  chan¬ 
nels  could  be  opened  up  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  fuller  life.  We 
are  probably  content  with  too  low  a  standard  of  service  for  these 
doubly  afflicted  individuals.” 

The  Committee  arranged  for  interviews  in  1 1  out  of  the  24 
areas,  and  obtained  much  valuable  information.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  visits  was  to  confer  with  the  local  authorities  or 
associations  as  to  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  meet  the  needs 
physically;  mentally  and  socially  of  the  deaf-blind  under  their  care. 

There  is  a  splendid  reply  to  one  of  the  queries  included  in  the 
questionnaire  :  “  What  services  do  you  feel  are  the  most  valuable 
that  you  are  able  to  render  to  the  deaf-blind?  ”  Of  course,  it 
depends  upon  the  individual,  but  we  like  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  reply  given  :  “  To  give  them  a  true  and  healthy  outlook  on 
life  is  of  more  value  than  to  cheer  them  up  for  the  time  being  with 
many  gifts  and  much  pity.”  There  is  another  sentence  in  this 
paragraph  which  made  us  jump  a  little  bit.  We  never  like  to 
hear  of  an  invalid  getting  worse — we  become  alarmed.  One  local 
authority  makes  this  statement  :  “  In  our  experience  the  terrible 
isolation  of  the  deaf-blind  people  tends  to  grow.”  Loneliness  is 
bad  enough,  but  loneliness  that  becomes  more  and  more  lonely  is 
terrible.  Have  we  truly  realized  the  problem  of  the  deaf-blind? 
Do  you  know  their  psychology?  I  know  I  always  make  a  habit 
of  speaking  to  every  deaf-blind  person  I  can,  but  in  future 
I  shall  prolong  my  halting  conversation  on  the  hands. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  tributes  paid  to  The  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’ 
League.  The  report  proceeds  to  analyse  methods  which  might 
meet  the  needs.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view  someone 
must  take  charge  of  the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  this 
particular  group  of  blind  persons.  “  Such  an  individual,  prefer¬ 
ably,  should  either  be  carrying  out  or  have  formerly  carried  out  the 
duties  of  a  home  teacher.” 

The  Whole-time  Welfare  Worker  :  “  The  point  to  emphasize, 
then,  is  that  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  a  full  service  is 
secured  for  the  deaf-blind  person  should  rest  with  an  officer  of  the 
authority  or  association.  If  this  responsibility  should  be  distribu¬ 
ted  and  placed  upon  each  of  the  home  teachers  in  his  or  her  partic¬ 
ular  district,  sufficient  time  must  be  available  for  the  home  teacher 
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to  pay  more  visits  and  render  more  service  to  the  deaf-blind 
cases.”  Of  course,  in  densely  populated  areas  it  may  be  that  the 
whole-time  welfare  worker  would  prove  the  best  solution.  In  any 
case,  whatever  steps  might  be  taken  to  cover  the  ground,  the 
report  states  :  “  there  will  always  be  need  for  the  voluntary  and 
friendly  visitor,  and  indeed  for  many  more  of  them  than  are  at 
present  available.”  The  Committee  dealt  with  the  part-time 
welfare  worker  and  state  that  that  there  is  room  for  helpers  of  all 
types  (paid  and  unpaid),  according  to  circumstances. 

The  report  concludes  with  paragraphs  on  hearing  aids  and  the 
need  for  preventative  services. 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  read  this  report  and  to  know  that  the 
needs  of  the  deaf-blind  are  being  considered.  We  regret  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  existing  organizations  linking  up  with  the 
deaf-blind  or  vice  versa.  There  are  women’s  clubs,  men’s  clubs, 
social  organizations,  church  organizations,  rover  scouts,  and 
Toe  H,  which,  if  approached  in  the  right  and  proper  way,  would 
undoubtedly  prove  of  service.  The  poet  says  :  “  Friends  I  seek 
are  seeking  me,”  and  very  often  we  who  need  helpers  have  only 
to  go  about  things  in  the  right  way  to  find  them.  This  report 
proves  the  need  for  more  assistance — paid  and  unpaid — for  the 
deaf-blind.  1  am  sure  they  will  get  it. 

Calcutta  Blind  School. — 39TH  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  report  and  will  surprise  many  people, 
who,  like  myself,  are  ignorant  of  the  way  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
is  being  carried  on  in  other  countries. 

There  are  80  pupils  in  the  school — 62  boys  and  18  girls.  Of 
these  61  are  Hindus,  5  Mahomedans  and  14  Christians. 

The  Corporation  of  Calcutta  makes  a  grant  of  600  rupees  per 
month  to  this  school,  but  the  annual  expenditure  is  29,737  rupees. 
The  deficit  is  made  up  from  donations  and  subscriptions. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  Bengal  and  from  other  provinces — 
the  District  Board  and  the  Government  of  Assam  have  granted 
stipends  to  blind  students  who  go  to  the  school.  A  Government 
Circular  of  1917  recommended  this  course  to  the  District  Board. 

The  principal’s  report  shows  that  the  school  is  alive,  up-to-date 
and  abreast  of  modern  educational  development.  The  school  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  remedial  work  in  physical  education,  speech 
correction  and  nursery  classes. 

One  pupil  last  year  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in 
the  first  division.  An  ex-pupil,  Mr.  Subodh  Chandra  Roy,  M.A., 
B.L.,  has  been  awarded  a  Ghosh  Travelling  Fellowship  by  the 
Calcutta  University  and  another  fellowship  by  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  is  now  at  Columbia 
University. 
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We  note  that  Calcutta  has  what  a  number  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind  could  do  with,  namely,  a  school  bus.  We  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  that  “  Everybody  is  encouraged  to  participate  in 
some  degree  in  household  work  ”  ! 

Our  best  wishes  go  out  to  the  staff  and  pupils  of  this 
institution. 

Rhondda  Institution  for  the  Blind — 17TH  Annual  Report. 

Although  voluntary  contributions  have  diminished  at  the 
Rhondda,  sales  have  increased,  the  basket  department  having  had 
the  benefit  of  Government  work.  The  mat-making  department, 
however,  has  felt  the  competition  of  foreign  mats. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Commissioner  for  Special  Areas 
had  made  a  grant  of  £1 ,000  for  new  machinery  at  the  institution. 
This  should  help  considerably. 


NEWS  FROM  GERMANY. 

By  E.  K.  Baron. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Marburg  Magazine,  which 
explains  Germany’s  effort  under  the  National  Socialist  regime  to 
free>  competent  blind  men  and  women  from  the  trammels  of 
charity,  and  to  allow  each  to  stand  on  his  or  her  own  feet  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability.  They  must  not  be  denied  the  right  to  strive 
and  become  independent. 

Each  blind  man  should  therefore  become  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  society  and  not  a  recipient  of  alms — he  himself  longs 
to  be  freed  from  these  charitable  appeals.  There  is  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  position  of  the  man,  who,  dependent  as  he  is  on  some  seeing 
help,  yet  feels  an  absolute  spiritual  independence.  He  recognizes 
that  he  is  both  intelligent  and  skilful  and  yet  he  knows  he  cannot 
do  without  assistance.  He  perceives  with  distress  that  equality 
with  the  seeing  is  being  denied  to  him. 

The  State,  therefore,  after  making  provision  for  the  incapable 
under  its  welfare  scheme,  takes  the  responsibility  of  training 
and  afterwards  placing  in  employment  the  competent  blind  man. 
Posts  for  artisans  are  found  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour ;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  musicians  are  provided  by  the  National  Chamber  of 
Music,  helped  by  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  and  Intelligence; 
teachers  are  placed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education ;  lawyers  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  Salaries  are  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
on  a  scale  covering  the  extra  expenses  and  burdens  of  a  blind 
person. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bruach  na  Luaithe, 

1 1  Observatory  Road, 

Edinburgh  9, 

15 th  May,  1937. 

Dear  Editor, 

Editorial  Policy  of  The  Teacher  oj  the  Blind. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  find  fault  with  the 
tone  of  your  editorial  policy  with  regard  to  the  N.I.B.,  but  I  fancy 
many  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  wishing  that  the  last  sentence 
of  your  May  editorial  had  not  been  written.  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever 
wise  to  call  our  opponents  “  crazy,”  and  certainly  not  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  co-operation. 

When  a  few  years  ago  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
attempted  to  stampede  all  bodies  into  the  corral  of  the  N.I.B.,  it 
was  essential  to  speak  forcibly  and  fluently  on  the  matter  and  to 
take  appropriate  action.  That  was  two  reigns  ago.  The  national 
body  has  been  formed,  but  lacks  “  nationality  ”  if  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  agency  as  the  Institute  does  not  co-operate.  Surely  everyone 
wishes  the  Institute  to  co-operate,  and  the  obvious  course  is  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  N.I.B.  to  adopt  co-operation.  I  hardly  think 
your  last  sentence  would  turn  the  tables  in  favour  of  unity,  but 
might  very  easily  turn  them  in  favour  of  disunity. 

While  there  is  a  chance  of  peace  with  mutual  courtesy  and 
respect,  I  am  certain  it  is  our  duty  to  refrain  from  any  word  that 
may  hinder  the  union  we  have  at  heart. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  Lochhead. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Branch. — Though  the  attendance  was 
not  so  good  as  was  hoped,  the  meeting  was  fairly  representative. 
Earnestness  was  the  keynote  of  the  gathering,  and  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  report  that  a  constructive  programme  was  drawn  up  for 
the  next  meeting. 

De  Luxe  Edition  in  Braille  of  the  Official  Coronation  Pro¬ 
gramme. — The  braille  de  luxe  edition,  published  in  Edinburgh,  is 
an  eminently  satisfactory  production.  In  these  days,  when  one 
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feels  that  responsible  work  is  not  coming-  to  the  blind  as  it  might, 
a  production  like  this  has  its  own  intrinsic  value.  Apart  from  the 
adornment,  all  the  work  of  printing  and  binding  this  edition  has 
been  performed  by  totally  or  “  partially-sighted  ”  blind  people, 
and  the  blind  world  as  a  whole  may  be  proud  of  the  achievement. 
Like  the  ink-print  edition,  part  of  the  price  goes  to  the  Jubilee 
Trust. 

Braile  Reading  and  Writing  Competition. — The  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  held  its 
annual  braille  reading  and  writing  competition  in  the  Mission’s 
premises  at  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on  22nd  April.  There 
were  over  40  competitors,  and  the  standard  of  work  achieved  by 
many  of  them  was  very  high.  A  special  feature  of  the  competition 
was  the  inclusion  of  pencil  writing  and  typewriting  classes. 


“THE  JUNIOR  BASKET-MAKER.” 

By  Charles  Crampton. 

(Published  by  Dryad  Press,  1/6.) 

Here  is  a  booklet  of  42  pages  that  should  be  useful  to  our  school 
teachers.  For  those  familiar  with  the  Dryad  publications  it 
does  not  contain  much  that  is  new ;  it  is,  however,  definitely 
designed  to  assist  teachers  of  children. 

The  opening  chapter  is  good  in  that  it  gives  many  very  val¬ 
uable  hints  upon  soaking  and  storing  of  cane,  the  right  position 
in  which  to  work  and  the  troublesome  problem  what  to  do  with 
unfinished  work  between  lessons ;  in  fact  all  the  many  extras  that 
seem  so  little  yet  mean  so  much. 

A  description  of  tools  and  their  functions  is  followed  by  a 
brief  outline  of  the  plan  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fourteen 
articles  that  form  the  main  content  of  the  booklet.  Teachers  will 
welcome  the  fact  that  sizes  of  cane,  approximate  quantities  and 
numbers  and  lengths  of  stakes  are  given  for  each  basket. 

Rather  surprisingly  wood  bottoms  are  recommended  for  each 
basket.  While  these  may  be  helpful  for  the  first  few,  their  use 
is  deprecated,  and  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  more 
advanced  articles  had  been  described  with  cane  bottoms.  There 
is  one  such  description  of  a  dinner  mat,  but  this  together  with  the 
two  illustrative  diagrams  is  too  primitive. 

The  use  of  beads  and  enamelled  and  dyed  cane  is  unduly 
stressed.  The  former  reminds  one  of  Professor  Thomas  Okey’s 
phrase  :  “  This  useless  barbaric  adornment.” 
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The  work  is  well  illustrated  and  the  letterpress  reveals  that 
it  was  written  by  a  practical  craftsman — it  is  good  to  see  the 
correct  terms  employed.  We  recommend  The  Junior  Basket- 
Maker  not  as  a  book  of  instruction  but  as  a  help  to  those  who 
have  to  teach  this  subject. 


PARIS. 

l'he  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  has  now  completed  the 
extensions  and  improvements  of  the  Paris  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  older  buildings  have  been  connected  to  spacious  new  buildings 
in  the  centre,  making  for  greater  efficiency. 

This  was  the  first  blind  school  in  the  world,  and  was  founded 
in  1784  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  who  withdrew  from  its  leadership  in 
bitterness  and  disappointment  during  the  French  Revolution.  His 
pupils  learned  to  read  raised  letters.  Embossed  dots  and  writing 
were  not  yet  thought  of. 

The  Institution  is  one  of  the  most  modern,  including  printing- 
works,  library,  museum  and  a  school  of  massage. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Library  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
founded  in  1917,  the  Secretary-General  gave  an  account  of  its 
progress  during  the  last  20  years.  In  1930,  1,138  volumes  were 
transcribed;  in  1936,  2,894.  The  library  has  now  45,000  volumes. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Williams  has  been  appointed  headmaster  at  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  succession  to  Miss 
J.  I.  Falconer,  who  retires  at  the  end  of  this  term.  Mr.  Williams 
is  no  new-comer  to  the  Institution,  as  he  at  one  time  held  the  post 
of  supervisor  there.  From  1931  to  1935  he  was  senior  assistant 
master  at  the  School  for  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  headmaster  of  Henshaw’s  School,  Manchester. 

This  year  will  be  marked  by  changes  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  J. 
Tookey,  who  has  been  assistant  master  there  since  November, 
1930,  left  in  April  to  take  up  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
Kingsmead  School  for  Mentally  Defective  Children,  where  Mrs. 
Tookey  has  also  been  appointed  matron.  Mr.  J.  Strachan, 
assistant  master  at  Swiss  Cottage,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Tookey. 
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Previous  to  1930  Mr.  Tookey  worked  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Margate,  where  he  gained  his  diploma  for  teaching  the  deaf. 
In  addition  to  his  other  duties  at  Birminham  he  served  as  Honor¬ 
ary  Secretary  to  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  College,  promoting 
its  welfare  with  vigour  and  efficiency.  Miss  E.  E.  Morley  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  fill  this  office  pro  tem. 

Many  readers  will  be  impressed,  as  were  also  his  hearers,  by  the 
paper  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates  read  on  1st  May  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Coates  received  his  early  education  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  from  there  passed  to  Worcester 
College,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  B.A.  with  2nd  class  honours  in  English,  but  found 
that  his  writing  did  not  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  He  therefore 
trained  as  a  masseur  at  the  National  Institute,  and  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  at  Radcliffe  Hospital  and  has  also  a  private  clinic. 

In  case  any  reader  should  wish  to  write  to  Mr.  Coates,  either 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  paper  or  to  quarrel  with  his  opinions, 
his  address  is  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  30  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 


A  CORONATION  BEGAN  IT. 

The  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Benwell  Dene, 
Newcastle,  will  celebrate  its  centenary  next  year. 

“  Its  history  has  been  one  of  ever-increasing  progress,”  stated 
the  governors’  report  to  the  annual  meeting  held  recently. 

“  It  was  established  at  the  Spital  in  June,  1838,  with  about  a 
dozen  pupils,  to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  removed  on  August  1st,  1841,  to  more  commodious 
premises  in  Northumberland  Street,  where  it  remained  until  it 
was  transferred  to  Benwell  Dene  in  December,  1894,  with  51 
pupils. 

“  The  three  schools  at  Benwell  now  provide  accommodation 
for  160  pupils  and  trainees.” 

The  report  mentioned  that  in  the  pianoforte  examination  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  each  of  the  1 1 
pupils  who  entered,  passed,  10  of  them  with  honorable  mention 
and  one  with  distinction. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  on  Saturday 
morning,  12th  June,  at  Swiss  Cottage,  at  11  o’clock.  Sixteen 
members  were  present. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  commenting  on  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Executive  about  the  training  status  of  partially 
blind  children.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  copies  of 
these  replies  along  with  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  to  the  Ophthalmic 
Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Conference  of  Educational 
Associations  had  granted  the  application  of  the  College  for 
affiliation. 

Miss  Garaway  was  reappointed  to  represent  the  College  on 
the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  were  elected  to  represent  the  College  on  the 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hewitt  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

The  draft  of  the  annual  report  was  considered  and  passed  for 
submission  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  College. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  intimated  that  he  would  not  offer  himself 
for  re-election  at  the  general  meeting,  and  a  discussion  followed 
with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  combining  the  office  of  Secretary 
with  that  of  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  various  Boards  of  Examiners  presented 
their  reports. 

Accounts  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Branches  were  given 
by  Branch  Secretaries. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  will  be  October  23rd. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  12th,  at 
4  o’clock.  There  were  thirty-five  members  present. 

Mr.  Geo.  Symes,  the  retiring  chairman,  presented  the  annual 
report  and  moved  its  adoption.  This,  having  been  seconded,  was 
carried.  He  thanked  the  members  for  the  support  they  had 
given  him  during  his  term  of  office,  and  then  introduced  the 
chairman  for  the  year,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling.  Mr.  Starling,  after 
acknowledging  the  honour  done  to  him  in  his  election,  delivered 
his  address,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  this  notice. 

Mr.  W.-  M.  Stone  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  other  arrangements  would  be  made  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  was  reappointed  Hon.  Registrar. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  all  those  who  had  served  the 
College  in  any  capacity. 

On  the  completion  of  business  members  were  entertained  to 
tea  by  the  Council  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
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Chairman’s  Address. 

I  warn  you,  before  I  start  my  address,  that  my  subject  may 
appear  to  you  to  be  dry  and  lack  that  intoxicating  flavour  some 
would  desire,  but  to  those  of  you  who  prefer  a  more  exhilarating 
subject,  I  promise  not  to  aggravate  your  mental  palate  for  too 
long  a  period  by  making  you  imbibe  the  softer  potion  of  propriety. 
Do  not  blame  me,  then,  but  rather  blame  yourselves  who  put  me 
here.  It  is  not  my  own  choice,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  to  speak 
to  you  is  but  the  outcome  of  custom  which  requires  of  me  some 
contribution  to  the  common  pool.  I  promise,  therefore,  to  be 
brief. 

Former  chairmen  in  their  inaugural  addresses  have  made 
reference  to  a  particular  branch  of  blind  welfare  work — the  school¬ 
master  to  the  school,  the  craft  teacher  to  craft  instruction,  and 
the  home  teacher  to  his  work  for  the  unemployable  blind.  I  am  not 
a  schoolmaster,  a  craft  teacher  or  a  home  teacher,  but  one  of 
those  mysterious  “others”  who  form  the  fourth  class  from  which 
the  members  of  the  College  are  drawn.  What  then  shall  I  talk 
about?  I  am  free,  am  I  not?  to  talk  on  any  matter  which  falls 
within  the  general  scope  of  our  work,  and,  whatever  our  particular 
job,  we  are,  or  should  be,  concerned  with  all  those  things  which 
affect  the  development  of  every  phase  of  blind  welfare.  It 
would  be  imprudent,  however,  to  attempt  to  discuss  with  you  the 
technique  of  school  teaching,  craft  instruction  or  home  teaching, 
although  for  the  last  nineteen  years  I  have,  at  some  time  or  other, 
had  a  very  close  contact  with  these  three  departments.  As, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
commercial  side  of  blind  work,  I  intend  to  try  and  focus  your 
attention  on  a  point  which  probably  to  many  of  you  has  in  the 
past  been  of  very  little  concern,  but  I  want  to  try  and  show  you 
that  it  is  your  business  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
person  who  ultimately  finds  himself  in  direct  control  of  one  of  our 
commercial  departments. 

Education  and  training  is  open  to  every  young  blind  person 
or  adult  in  the  country  who  is  willing  to  receive  the  benefits  training 
affords;  but  why  is  it  that  we  find  so  many  who,  though  appearing 
to  be  willing  and  keen  to  enter  a  course  of  training,  unfortunately 
begin  at  a  very  early  stage  to  show  signs  of  indifference  and 
apathy?  Is  it  due  to  their  early  experience,  the  environment  of 
their  early  youth,  or  is  it  something  suddenly  acquired  as  a  result 
of  their  new-found  associations? 

Whether  the  former  or  the  latter,  the  cause  of  such  a  change 
of  heart  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
their  education  and  training,  and  when  we  think  of  the  effect  this 
has  on  their  future  it  brings  home  to  us  the  awful  responsibility 
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which  falls  on  the  teachers  or  instructors,  and  the  deep  and 
personal  concern  they  should  have  for  their  pupils.  The  first 
priceless  blessing  bestowed  on  every  pupil  who  makes  an  effort  to 
improve  himself  is  self-respect,  an  inward  dignity  of  character 
which,  once  acquired  and  zealously  maintained — nothing,  not  even 
the  hardest  toil,  can  vanquish.  Though  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  present  themselves,  making  progress  slow  and  laborious, 
self-respect  and  hope  are  left  to  him.  The  person  who,  by  the 
daily  exercise  of  hands  and  brain,  seeks  to  improve  himself, 
acquires  that  treasured  existence  which  has  in  all  times  sup¬ 
ported  men  of  every  station  in  their  various  struggles. 

All  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  patient  and  stimulating 
endeavour  of  those  who  mould,  as  an  artist  moulds  his  clay.  The 
fashioning  of  the  medium  must  be  wrought  with  skilful  hands, 
prompted  and  guided  by  an  inward  desire  to  achieve  perfection. 
Perfection  ! — that  state  for  which  we  all  long,  and  towards  which 
we  all  aim,  but,  alas  !  which  we  never  attain.  Although  the 
state  of  perfection  can  never,  or  seldom,  be  achieved,  is  that  a 
reason  why  we  should  never  aspire  to  it?  It  is  towards  that  goal, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  all,  in  our  inward  consciousness,  press  forward, 
for  where  would  our  efforts  end  if  we  were  aimlessly  making 
towards  a  second-rate  or  make-shift  objective?  The  result  would 
be  a  poor  accomplishment  and  a  mere  travesty  of  the  thing 
expected  of  us.  Thus,  it  behoves  us — nay,  it  is  demanded  of  us — 
to  give  the  best  to  those  who  need  so  much  guidance  and 
encouragement,  and  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily  task  of 
teaching  and  instructing  the  blind,  know  how  much  help  and 
stimulation  they  need. 

I  know  that  our  educational  system  tends  to  provide  our  pupils 
with  as  full  an  appreciation  of  the  things  around  them  as  is 
possible  to  help  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  leisure. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  importance  of  this  provision ;  it  is 
essential  that  all  our  pupils  should  be  taught  the  best  methods  of 
using  their  spare  time,  and  every  step  should  be  taken  to  widen 
their  interests,  so  that  they  can  have  true  appreciation  of  the 
innumerable  things  that  go  on  around  them.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  is  the  real  fact  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them — the 
fact  that  their  school  life  is  probationary  and  a  preparation  for 
their  life’s  work  and  that  work,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the 
goal  for  which  they  should  strive — work  which  will  bring  with 
it  independence  of  spirit?  Or  are  we  contented  to  let  them 
think  that  their  future  welfare  is  not  their  concern,  that, 
whether  they  work  or  play,  some  fairy  godmother  will  always  be 
at  their  beck  and  call,  and  that,  because  they  are  blind,  they  can 
claim  as  a  right  all  the  support  they  will  need  in  after  life? 
Whatever  views  we  hold,  political  or  ethical,  we  are  doing  a 
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disservice  to  the  community  if  we  encourage,  nay,  if  we 
fail  to  check  any  tendency  towards  such  an  attitude.  As  the 
education  and  training  of  our  pupils  is  undertaken  with  one  main 
object,  the  object  of  making  these  young  people  fit  for  work,  you 
must  agree  that  the  attitude  they  develop  in  later  life  must  to  a 
large  extent  be  influenced  by  their  earlier  training. 

Now  what  is  this  talk  leading  up  to?  The  trading  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  institutions  depend  for  their  success,  as  much 
as  anything,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  they  employ. 
That  in  itself  will  not  make  a  workshop  successful ;  there 
are  other  factors  equally  important,  but  these  I  do  not  propose  to 
examine,  as  they  are  not  so  much  your  concern.  The  other 
matter  is  your  concern,  and  it  is  on  that  that  I  wish  you  to  con¬ 
centrate  for  a  moment.  Workshops  have  been  criticized  as  being 
too  expensive,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
question  their  usefulness  and  to  urge  their  abolition.  If  the 
services  to  the  blind  have  to  be  judged  on  their  cost  alone, 
I  think  most  people  would  agree  that  they  are  too  extravagant 
to  demand  a  place  in  our  social  services.  Fortunately  for  the 
blind,  the  monetary  aspect  is  not  the  only  one  we  have  to 
consider,  but  the  relation  the  expense  bears  to  the  services 
rendered,  and  the  ultimate  good  derived  from  those  services  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  demands  our  deepest  thought. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  a  workshop  manager  has  to 
encounter  is  trading  loss  ;  it  is  always  looming  in  the  distance, 
dark  and  sinister.  He  has  to  equip  himself  with  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  assault,  but  what  is  more,  the  rank  and  file  should  be 
well-trained  marksmen,  possessed  with  the  stoutest  hearts,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  perform  their  part  with  that  perfect  precision 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  thorough  training.  And  what  is  this 
weapon  with  which  these  workers  should  be  equipped?  The 
answer  is  “  craftmanship  ” — craftmanship  developed  to  the  high¬ 
est  extent  of  which  these  workers  are  capable — a  measure  of 
ability  which  can  only  be  attained  by  hard  and  constant  work ; 
for,  what  in  life  worth  pursuing-  can  be  achieved  without  hard 
work? 

Now  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  call  for  your  co-operation. 
Whether  school  or  craft  teacher,  your  training  should  be  planned 
to  produce  character,  a  determination  and  consciousness,  a  pride 
in  work  done  and  work  for  the  joy  of  working.  This  may  sound 
platitudinous  but  such  qualities  are  essential  to  success — success 
for  the  individual  who  forms  an  important  cog  in  the  machine,  and 
success  for  the  machine  of  which  he  forms  a  cog.  The 
work  he  does  will  thus  earn  admiration,  admiration  begets  a 
desire  to  possess  and  this  is  satisfied  in  the  purchase  of  the 
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thing  desired.  Slipshod  work  is  the  greatest  drag  on  the  success 
of  any  workshop.  It  is  the  reason  for  so  much  adverse  criticism 
and  the  feeling  that  was  SO'  prevalent  years  ago  that  the  work 
of  the  blind  was  necessarily  inferior.  That  feeling  still  exists. 
Can  you  wonder  at  it,  so  long  as  so  many  of  our  workers  fail 
to  attain  the  standard  of  efficiency  we  aim  at? 

“  What  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  pupil  who  passes  through  our  school ;  be  he  slipshod 
and  careless,  thoughtless  or  lackadaisical,  his  work  in  school  will 
reflect  that  attitude,  and  if  left  unchecked,  those  same  character¬ 
istics  will  cling  to  him  when  he  passes  on  for  technical  instruction. 
This  is  where  you  come  in  and  your  influence  should  be  felt  at 
the  earliest  stages  and  should  continue  all  through  the  years  of 
preparation.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  yourselves  that  as  the 
pupil  grows  older  he  will  become  less  irresponsible  ;  to*  live  in  a 
blind  hope  that,  at  some  future  stage  in  his  life,  the  pupil  will 
wake  up  to  reality.  This  is  merely  putting  off  the  evil  day  and  is 
encouraging  a  slackness  which  should  be  guarded  against  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  not  fair  either  to  your  pupil  or  to 
yourself  to  be  blind  to  carelessness  and  indifference. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will,  I  hope,  appreciate  that  your 
work  is  an  important  preliminary  to  the  career  of  the  person  you 
instruct.  There  is  to  a  certain  extent  some  co-operation  between 
the  training  departments  and  the  employing  departments  of  our 
institutions — far  more  co-operation  than  there  has  ever  been ;  but 
little  or  nothing  is  done  to  bring  home  to  the  school  teacher  the 
difficulties  of  the  workshop  administrator.  The  cost  of  education 
and  training  is  borne  by  the  local  authorities  and  our  plea  is  that 
money  thus  spent  is  a  good  investment,  because,  ultimately,  the 
object  of  the  spending  will  himself  become  a  source  of  income,  and 
will  thus  relieve  the  community  of  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
expense  of  maintenance  during  his  working  life.  This  is  looking 
at  it  purely  from  the  economic  point  of  view — a  view  point  which 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  employment  must,  at  all  times, 
remember. 

Continuing  the  economic  line  of  thought,  we  have  to  keep  our 
eye  on  our  balance  sheet,  because  our  success  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  measured  by  the  results  we  show  in  our  trading 
accounts.  Good  workers  are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  best 
contribution  to  successful  trading;  and  by  “  good  ”  I  mean  not 
only  first-rate  craftsmen  but  men  with  the  right  outlook  on  life 
who,  having  learnt  their  lesson  of  team  work  in  the  school,  are 
able  to  apply  the  lesson  and  so  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things ;  who, 
like  the  oarsman  rowing  for  his  crew,  or  the  man  at  the  rope  in  tug- 
of-war,  will  row  or  pull  for  the  benefit  of  his  crew  or  team.  That’s 
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the  spirit  we  want  to  see  in  our  workshops.  A  little  more 
evidence  of  it  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  managers  and  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  giving  the  workshops  the  success  they 
merit.  The  inculcation  of  that  spirit  rests  with  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  in  closing  I  ask  that  you  in  your  different  spheres 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XVII. 

WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  IN  CYCLES  III  AND  IV. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I— Cycle  III. 

Continuing  our  study  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Suggestions  for 
Teachers  we  find  that  it  is  recommended  that  the  scheme  of  work 
for  the  senior  school  should  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  to  be 
completed  by  all  the  pupils  and  the  other  to  cater  for  the  needs  ot 
the  brighter  children.  Part  I  is  to>  be  a  study  of  the  great  natural 
regions  of  the  world  in  broad  outline,  and  Part  II  to  consist  of 
some  special  study,  such  as  (i)  the  physical  aspects  of  geography, 
(2)  the  economic  aspects  of  geography,  (3)  historical  geography, 
and  (4)  regional  studies.  This  month  we  shall  deal  with  three  of 
these,  leaving  the  regional  studies  until  September.  It  must  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  school 
should  attempt  all  these  studies.  We  are  at  liberty  to  make  our 
own  selection,  in  order  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  our 
children.  It  will  be  seen  that  Part  I  of  the  scheme  corresponds 
to  our  Cycle  III  and  Part  II  to  our  Cycle  IV. 

By  the  time  the  class  has  reached  this  stage  of  our  scheme  it 
will  have  some  knowledge  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
annual  journey  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  daily  rotation  on  its 
axis.  The  autumnal  equinox,  with  which  fortunately  coincides 
the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  revise  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  place 
it  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  We  remind  them,  or  better  still, 
ask  them  to  tell  us  what  they  know  about  the  equinoxes,  and  we 
explain  why  day  and  night  are  equal  on  those  days.  Once 
more  we  refer  to  the  globe  and  demonstrate  the  position  of  the 
axis  in  relation  to  the  sun.  A  new  important  fact  which  we  can 
add  is  that  the  sun  is  directly  overhead  at  the  Equator  on  the 
days  of  the  equinoxes  only. 
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The  study  of  the  equinoxes  leads  to  the  solstices,  i.e.,  the 
longest  and  shortest  days.  These  again  demand  the  use  of  the 
globe.  We  explain  the  relation  of  the  axis  to  the  sun,  both  for 
summer  and  winter.  New  information  is  given  when  we  explain 
that  the  tropic  of  Cancer  represents  the  line  of  points  on  the 
earth  where  the  sun  is  directly  overhead  on  21st  June,  and  similarly 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  represents  the  corresponding  position  on 
2 1  st  December.  Thus  we  have  given  names  to  two  more  circles 
marked  on  the  globe.  Within  these  two  circles  the  sun  is  always 
overhead  somewhere.  We  have  arrived  at  a  scientific  explanation 
of  the  “  hot  lands,”  the  tropics  and  the  torrid  zone. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  having  been  aroused,  they  will 
soon  be  enquiring  about  the  other  circles  on  the  globe  and  what 
they  represent.  These  are  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  We 
explain  that  they  represent  the  points  on  the  earth  where  the  long¬ 
est  day  is  twenty-four  hours  continuous  daylight  and  the  shortest 
one  twenty-four  hours  of  continuous  night.  Demonstrations  with 
the  globe  follow,  and  the  children  are  shown  how  this  is  possible 
and  that,  although  the  days  can  be  so  long  and  even  longer  up 
to  six  months  day  and  six  months  night,  the  sun  is  never  very 
high  in  the  sky,  thus  the  lands  never  get  very  warm.  In  this 
way  the  frigid  zones  are  explained  and  all  the  marked  circles  on 
the  globe  are  named.  We  have  then  the  torrid  zone  and  the  frigid 
zones,  and  with  them  we  associate  the  “  David  ”  stories  of  Cycle 
I.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  have  the  two  temperate  zones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  upon 
Cycle  II.  Taken  by  itself  the  work  may  seem  rather  formidable, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  natural  progression  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  Cycle  I.  In  place  of  our  “  David  ”  or  “  Tom  and  Daisy  ” 
stories  we  give  extracts  from  Man  and  the  Earth,  by  Page,  and 
Man  and  His  Work,  by  Herbertson.  Climatic,  biological  and 
economic  studies  are  given  in  the  late  Dr.  Wilmore’s  Groundwork 
of  Modern  Geography . 

The  north  temperate  zone  calls  for  still  more  advanced  treat¬ 
ment.  I  dealt  with  it  fully  in  Article  IV,  “  The  Climatic  Basis  of 
Geography,”  and  gave  two  diagrammatic  tables  which  showed 
how  the  five  types  of  climate  found  there  could  be  memorized. 
Once  more  we  refer  to  the  books  I  have  listed  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  types  of  climate,  vegetation,  animal  life  and  the  human  race. 

When  this  course  is  completed  we  have  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  different  types  of  life  as  they  exist  in  the  world.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete  ;  that  is  an  impossibility.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  this  scheme,  built  up  on  the  climatic  basis,  is  mastered 
thoroughly,  much  work  will  be  saved  at  a  later  period,  and  what  is 
more,  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  will  have  been 
studied. 
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Other  studies  for  Cycle  III  can  be  based  on  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude.  This  involves  mathematical  geography  and  cartography. 
Latitude  and  longitude  can  be  explained  and  exercises  can  be  given 
on  the  spacing  of  the  latitudes  and  calculating  distances  between 
two  points  on  different  latitudes,  but  on  the  same  longitude.  The 
spacing  of  the  latitudes  is  approximately  70  miles  for  each  degree. 
The  value  of  longitude  is  the  time  factor,  i.e. ,  four  minutes  for 
each  degree,  or  fifteen  degrees  for  every  hour.  Exercises  on  the 
spacing  of  longitudes  on  a  given  latitude  are  not  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed,  as  they  involve  the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  children  and  the  results  obtained  are  not  of 
much  practical  value  to  them. 

II — Cycle  IV. 

We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  various  studies  recommended 
for  Part  II  of  the  scheme  for  the  senior  schools. 

1 — The  Physical  Aspects  of  Geography .  Two  subdivisions 
of  this  branch  of  geography  are  suggested.  One  is  based  on 
elementary  weather  observations,  i.e.,  simple  meteorology,  and 
the  other  on  structural  geography.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
climate  is  the  general  type  of  weather  to  be  found  in  a  region,  and 
that  it  is  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the  weather  records 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  teachers  accept  the  geographers’ 
statement  about  “  types  of  climate  ”  without  question.  Books  of 
travel,  or  even  the  daily  newspaper,  often  confirm  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  observation  of  the  weather  and  the  keeping  of 
weather  charts  can  give  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  meteorolo¬ 
gist  and  how  the  weather  forecast  is  calculated. 

I  have  not  had  personal  experience  of  this  branch  of  geography. 
As  stated  earlier,  our  school  in  Leeds  is  not  conveniently  situated 
for  such  work.  Some  schools  carry  out  schemes  of  work  on 
these  lines  quite  successfully.  Both  barometers  and  thermometers 
are  made  specially  for  the  blind  and  weather  vanes  have  been 
adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  Reference  to  this  is  made  in  The 
Education  of  the  Blind.  I  leave  the  report  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  geological  aspect  of  geography  according  to  the  Sugges¬ 
tions  presents  many  difficulties.  That  difficulties  do  exist  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  I  find  the  story  of  the  rocks  and  consequent  land 
forms  a  fascinating  study.  I  not  only  want  to  know  that  such 
mountains  or  plateaux  are  to  be  found  in  this  place  or  that,  but 
how  they  came  to  be  there.  This  may  be  due  to  my  training  under 
Dr.  Wilmore,  but  I  do  derive  great  pleasure  from  observing  the 
different  landscapes  when  travelling  in  districts  about  which  I  have 
previously  had  theoretical  knowledge  only. 
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We  in  Leeds  are  favourably  placed  in  this  respect ;  the  city 
being-  situated  as  it  is  in  the  Aire  Gap  offers  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  hills,  valleys,  rivers  and  all  that  they  imply.  The 
Suggestions  states  that  it  is  in  such  districts  that  the  best 
facilities  are  offered  for  such  studies. 

Once  more,  the  blind  do  not  observe  through  the  same  medium 
and  experience  as  the  normal  child.  To  the  blind,  a  hill  represents 
so  much  energy  required  in  carrying  the  body  upwards  to  the 
summit — the  amount  varying  in  proportion  to'  the  size  of  the 
hill  and  the  steepness  of  the  incline.  This  experience  may  be 
gained  either  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  body  or  by  the  sound  of 
the  changing  gears,  jerks  and  creakings  of  the  bus  as  it  climbs. 
The  descent  has  corresponding  experiences. 

2 —  The  Economic  Aspects  of  Geography.  This  is  really  a  more 
advanced  form  of  human  geography.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  a  study  of  “  the  wheatlands,”  and  so  on.  We  wish  to  exam¬ 
ine  more  fully  the  conditions  under  which  the  crops  grow ;  the 
work  involved;  the  problems  of  transport  by  land,  air  and  sea; 
thei  uses  to  which  the  goods  are  put  when  they  reach  their 
destination.  We  are  entering  the  realms  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  Some  geographers  define  this  branch  as  “  Commercial 
Geography.”  There  are  not,  however,  many  opportunities  for 
blind  children  to>  collect  the  information  such  a  scheme  entails,  so 
I  do  not  recommend  it  in  this  advanced  form. 

3 —  Historical  Geography.  To  some  this  is  a  most  fascinating 
study,  and  they  maintain  that  history  and  geography  are  insepar¬ 
able.  That  they  are  closely  linked  I  do  not  dispute,  but 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  a  continent  or 
country  in  order  to  know  its  geography.  For  the  blind  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  geographical  background  is  essential  to  the 
undertaking  of  history,  but  where  opportunities  to  correlate 
history  and  geography  have  arisen  I  have  not  failed  to  use  them,, 
as,  for  example,  the  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Tudor  period,  or 
the  present  partition  in  Ireland.  The  regional  studies  recommended 
by  the  Suggestions  will  be  considered  fully  in  September. 

Another  form  of  geographical  study  often  used  in  the  senior 
class  is  based  on  the  news  of  the  day.  When  we  consider 
how  much  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  appears  in  our  news¬ 
papers  or  is  broadcast  every  day  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  plenty  of  material  upon  which  to  form  a  comprehensive 
scheme.  There  are  some  teachers  who  consider  that  sufficient 
general  geography  has  been  learned  at  this  stage.  The  work 
during  the  preceding  cycles  having  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
such  a  scheme  has  everything  to  recommend  it. 
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MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  resignation  of  the  secretary  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Miles 
Priestley,  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer 
Street,  Nottingham,  was  referred  to  with  regret  at  the  93rd 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Priestley  has  worked 
among  the  blind  for  50  years.  His  successor,  Mr.  A.  C.  V. 
Thomas,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley  and  Districts  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  takes  over 
office  on  July  1st,  was  present. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Major  S.  Hartshorn,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Priestley  and  his  staff  in  the  difficult 
task  of  reorganization  recently  carried  out.  The  finances  of  the 
institution  had  at  long  last  turned  the  corner,  and  the  committee 
were  very  happy  to  be  able  to  present  such  a  balance  sheet. 

Under  the  reorganization  scheme  the  committee  had  saved 
^1,035,  and  finished  the  year  ended  March  31st  last  with  a 
deficiency  of  only  £341. 

The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  gratification  at  the  general  increase 
in  the  income  and  sales.  The  important  thing  to  remember,  he 
said,  was  that  the  blind  were  in  competition  with  the  seeing — 
their  hand-made  goods  with  machine-made  goods.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  trading 
section  that  they  had  been  able  to  increase  their  sales. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  in  this  country  was  decreasing, 
announced  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Nottingham 
Health  Committee.  This  was  because  of  the  work  which  was 
being  done  by  local  authorities,  mainly  on  behalf  of  infants  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  early  stages  of  life.  In  a  few 
months  people  would  complain  of  the  money  which  was  being 
spent  on  the  social  services,  of  which  the  prevention  of  blindness 
was  one.  He  wanted  those  critics  to  feel  that  their  money  was 
well  spent.  It  was  with  very  sincere  regret  that  they  parted 
with  Mr.  Priestley. 

% 

The  Lady  Mayoress  presented  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  prizes 
for  progress  in  physical  training  to  Mary  Brown,  Thomas 
Fallows  and  John  Hyde. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Wardle,  chairman  of  the  committee,  called  for 
cheers  for  Mr.  Priestley.  In  recognition  of  his  services  Mr. 
Priestley  has  been  nominated  for  election  as  a  vice-president  of 
the  National  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (Incorporated). 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  MILES  PRIESTLEY. 

After  50  years  of  devoted  service  for  the  blind  Mr.  Miles 
Priestley  is  giving-  up  active  work  and  will  be  followed  in  his 
retirement  by  the  good  wishes  of  all  workers.  The  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  the  blind  still  think  of  Mr.  Priestley  as 
the  energetic  superintendent  of  the  Bradford  Instititution  :  he 
was  a  well-known  figure  among  those  who  have  gone  from  us — 
Wilson,  Stainsby,  Pine,  Sinclair  Hill,  Taylor  and  Norwood.  By 
his  zeal  and  enterprise  he  made  Bradford  one  of  the  leading 
agencies  in  the  country  and  the  handknitting  of  its  women  work¬ 
ers  was  famous. 

When  the  Central  Department  was  established  in  1919  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Priestley  as  one  of  the  Ministry’s  inspectors  was 
natural  and  almost  inevitable.  For  eight  years  he  travelled  round 
the  north,  making  friends  everywhere  :  his  cheery  manner  and 
bouyant  spirits  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  and  his  conversation 
showed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  experience.  For  the  last  10 
years  Mr.  Priestley  has  been,  as  everyone  knows,  manager  of  the 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Nottingham,  where  he  re¬ 
turned  to  those  lines  of  work  already  so  familiar  to  him  from 
his  Bradford  days. 

The  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  took  the 
opportunity  of  their  annual  meeting  at  Cardiff  to  present  to 
Mr.  Priestley  the  good  wishes  of  his  many  friends  up  and  down 
the  country,  and,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem,  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Association,  was  able  to 
hand  over  to  him  a  cheque  for  £ 20 .  Mr.  Priestley  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  for  his  long  and  valuable  contribution  to  work  for 
the  Blind  and  cordial  wishes  from  every  quarter  for  a  happy  and 
fruitful  retirement. 


APPRECIATION. 

The  close  of  the  present  term  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  will  mark  the  end  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
period  of  service  given  to  the  Institution  by  Miss  Falconer,  the 
retiring  Principal.  Such  a  statement  would  suffice  for  a  purely 
official  notification.  To  ex-pupils,  ex-staff  and  present  pupils  and 
staff  the  end  of  the  term  will  be  filled  with  thoughts  of  past  events 
and  associations  rising  to  join  with  the  present.  Together,  all  will 
unite  to  pay  to  Miss  Falconer  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  her  work 
and  to  wish  her  happiness  in  the  period  of  retirement  ahead. 
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To  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  with  Miss  Falconer 
in  the  Birmingham  School,  whether  as  members  of  the  staff  or  as 
pupils,  her  outstanding  example  of  loyalty  to  her  work,  unfailing 
patience  and  ready  understanding  of  the  problems  of  others  will 
ever  remain  in  the  forefront  of  their  memory.  Her  work  was  not 
represented  by  position  or  by  time — it  was  more  even  than  a 
vocation — it  was  a  life.  As  she  was  by  office  undoubtedly  the 
head  of  the  school,  so  she  was  by  service  and  example  the  real 
leader  through  the  respect  and  affection  she  won  by  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  her  work.  In  all  things  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  was 
paramount;  in  so  many  ways  their  benefit  and  future  were  studied, 
not  merely  as  members  of  the  school,  but  as  individuals.  Active 
work  in  the  particular  place  may  indeed  end  in  July,  but  the 
results  will  continue  in  many  places  over  many  years. 

During  the  whole  period  the  past  was  never  allowed  to  be 
sufficient;  Miss  Falconer’s  work  has  ever  been  in  line  with  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  present.  A  lively  awareness  of  the 
trend  of  educational  ideas  and  ideals  has  marked  her  work ;  new 
social  conditions  and  requirements  found  their  answer  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  development  of  the  life  of  the  school.  Changes  in  dress,  the 
social  life  of  the  resident  school,  the  granting  of  privileges  with 
their  accompanying  responsibilities,  the  revision  of  discipline,  the 
trial  of  individual  ideas,  all  these  things  marked  her  sway.  And 
with  these  there  was  that  ready  ear  to  comment  or  suggestion, 
which  enabled  Miss  Falconer  to  win  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  her  colleagues.  There  was,  too,  her  unfailing  faith  in  those  who 
were  under  her  guidance ;  evinced  not  only  when  all  were  in  agree¬ 
ment,  but  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  if  necessary,  yet  big 
enough  to  accept  a  change  of  plan  or  a  new  idea. 

Time  has  shown  the  development  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  many  ways.  The  life  of  the  school, 
the  lives  of  many  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  school, 
and  indeed  the  lives  of  many  still  connected  with  the  school,  will 
long  continue  to  owe  much  to  the  inspiration  and  example  of  the 
now  retiring  Principal..  All  those  in  any  way  associated  with  Miss 
Falconer  and  her  great  work  in  Birmingham  will  join  in  wishing 
her  a  future  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  truly  well  earned.  The 
blind  are  losing  a  very  true  servant ;  happily,  blind  work  in  general 
will  continue  to  benefit  by  Miss  Falconer’s  long  service. 

I  will  briefly  record  oustanding  things  that  appeal  to  me  as 
landmarks  when  I  think  of  my  return  to  the  Birmingham  Institu¬ 
tion  after  the  war. 

i.  Co-education. — Before  the  war  there  was  a  boys’  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  girls’  department.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  exactly 
cast  iron  departments,  but  there  was  not  very  much  elasticity. 
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After  the  war,  co-education  was  introduced,  not  only  in  the  classes, 
but  in  the  school  organizations.  This  led  to  a  revolution  in  an 
old  school  and  changed  the  whole  atmosphere. 

2.  Discipline. — Pre-war  discipline  was  rigid  and  military.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  staff  and  pupils  were  not  friendly — we  were — 
but  pre-war  was  a  day  of  the  stick,  the  gym.  pump,  and  sometimes 
other  things.  There  was  a  tremendous  change  under  Miss  Fal¬ 
coner,  a  friendly  discipline  which  brought  the  right  relationship  not 
only  between  staff  and  pupils,  but  between  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  social  life  was  improved  tremendously.  The  House  System, 
of  course,  was  a  natural  result. 

3.  Method  of  Teaching. — Miss  Falconer  introduced,  and  saw 
that  her  staff  applied,  the  many  new  psychological  ideas  which 
removed  fear  and  released  personality.  As  far  as  possible  the 
Dalton  Plan  was  adopted. 

4.  Social  Activities. — There  have  always  been  happy  times  at 
Birmingham.  I  do  not  think  Dickens  ever  had  greater  happiness 
than  he  could  have  had  at  the  Birmingham  Christmas  suppers,  and 
Miss  Falconer  maintained  this  spirit  throughout  the  year  in  such 
things  as  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  dances,  literary  and  debating 
society,  camping,  school  sports  and  Christmas  concerts,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  intense  activity  and  everybody  was  alive. 

5.  Staff  Meetings. — Every  member  of  the  staff  was  made  to 
feel  by  Miss  Falconer  that  they  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  At  the  staff  meetings,  which  were  frequent,  the  Head 
explained  her  ideas  and  we  discussed  methods  for  carrying  them 
out.  The  many  difficult  problems  which  will  arise  in  a  residential 
institution  were  faced  openly  and  candidly.  I  still  have  notes  of 
a  special  staff  meeting  which  will  always  be  exceedingly  helpful 
to  me  as  head  of  an  institution,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  also  for  the  memory  of  the  courage  required  to  exercise  faith 
in  one’s  own  conviction. 

6.  Physical  Training. — The  physique  of  the  Birmingham 
pupils  has  always  been  very  good,  but  Miss  Falconer  introduced 
more  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the  human  frame.  She 
brought  one  of  the  first  remedial  experts  into  the  blind  world,  and 
the  health  of  the  school  much  improved. 

7.  Personality. — No  appreciation  of  Miss  Falconer  would  be 
complete  without  considering  the  value  of  her  personality.  Miss 
Falconer  realized  that  one  cannot  always  be  getting  without  giv¬ 
ing,  and  was  alive  to  the  need  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  food. 
Her  library  was  interesting  and  always  up-to-date,  although  some¬ 
what  biased  by  the  feminine  movement.  Carr’s  Lane  and  St. 
George’s  were  always  dear  to  Miss  Falconer,  but  both  staff  and 
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pupils  knew  that  there  was  an  inner  sanctuary  in  the  school  itself, 
which  they  might  enter  if  they  went  in  the  right  spirit.  Miss 
Falconer  knew  that  intelligence  and  spirituality  are  conveyed 
through  personality.  A  list  of  the  interesting  people  whom  she 
drew  into  the  school  so  that  the  pupils  could  come  into  contact  with 
them  would  be  imposing,  yet  the  old  pupils  will  always  maintain 
that  the  greatest  of  these  was  Miss  Falconer. 


THE  N.A.W.B.  AT  CARDIFF. 

A  Personal  Impression. 

Cardiff  is  the  capital  of  Wales,  and  its  inhabitants  are  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  it  :  they  regard  its  civic  centre  as  without 
compeer  in  any  other  town,  and  it  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
example  of  how  such  things  should  be  done.  When  we  arrived 
and  were  directed  to  the  Central  Park,  where  its  many  buildings 
stand,  we  found  the  population  in  a  state  of  national  rejoicing. 
We  did  not  think  it  was  entirely  because  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Workshops  Association,  which  was  due  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day,  for  the  word  which  was  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth  sounded  more  like  a  quotation  from  Martin  Harvey  or 
William  Shakespeare,  or  some  such  highbrow — “  ’ tis  a  far,  far 
better  thing  that  he  has  done  than  he  ever  did  before  ”  :  the 
interpretation  which  we  found  later  was  that  Lloyd  George  had 
been  replaced  as  national  hero,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  by  a 
pugilistic  miner  who  seemed  to  have  repeated  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
knock-out  blow.  Mr.  Tom  Farr  was  in  every  mouth.  While  we 
admired  the  beautiful  memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Great 
War,  we  noticed  a  gardener  energetically  rushing  a  motor  mower 
over  the  lawns,  and  we  took  it  as  a  sympton  of  that  charming 
hospitality  which  wished  to  make  everything  as  smart  and  tidy 
as  possible  for  the  Workshop  delegates. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  was  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  myope 
centre  and  the  industrial  institution,  from  both  of  which  were  to 
be  gathered  many  items  of  interest  and  value.  From  these,  the 
company  gravitated  to  the  City  Hall,  in  one  of  whose  spacious 
galleries  a  delightful  luncheon  was  served.  The  Deputy  Mayor 
presided  and  many  of  the  Corporation  were  present  to  fraternize 
with  their  guests.  The  after-lunch  speeches  were  short  and 
appropriate.  Councillor  Steele  made  a  suitable  introduction  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens  told  of  his  amusing  adventures  with  a  white 
stick  in  the  West  End  of  London,  exemplifying  the  abounding 
kindliness  of  the  ordinary  citizen  towards  the  blind.  Mr.  A.  W. 
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Cooper  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Deputy  Mayor  for  their  admirable 
arrangements  and  hospitality. 

The  annual  meeting  itself  took  place  in  the  dignified  splendour 
of  the  Council  Chamber  and  was  of  a  formal  nature.  The  minutes 
of  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  April, 
the  meeting  which  ratified  the  Association’s  subscription  to  the 
project  of  a  National  Council,  were  confirmed ;  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  were  adopted;  the  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Haines,  was  appointed,  as  were  also  the  auditors,  the  vice- 
presidents  and  the  general  executive.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  after  he  had  been  thanked  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
for  1936-37,  was  made  vice-chairman. 

At  the  close  of  the  official  business,  Mr.  Stevens,  on  behalf  of 
both  the  Association  and  the  many  friends  outside  its  member¬ 
ship,  presented  to  Mr.  Miles  Priestley  a  cheque  for  £2 o  and  the 
good  wishes  of  all  on  his  retirement. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hutchinson  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the 
growing  of  willows  :  he  was  obviously  a  master  of  his  subject  and 
answered  the  many  questions  which  were  put  to  him  with  vigour 
and  energy.  It  was  in  every  way  a  most  successful  afternoon. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  branch  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  1st  May,  at 
which  Mr.  James  Irving  presided.  While  the  attendance  was 
little  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  meeting,  more  home  teachers, 
representing  a  wider  area,  were  there. 

Copies  of  the  recommendation  regarding  the  training  and 
salaries  of  home  teachers  ( vide  May  issue  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  page  210)  had  been  circulated  among  the  members. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  a  correspondingly  high  standard  was 
demanded  of  entrants  to  the  profession.  A  scheme  of  training 
such  as  the  first  part  of  the  recommendation  outlined,  would  bring 
efficient  teachers  to  the  work,  and  with  a  year’s  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  society  they  would  be  of  immediate  assistance  to  the 
blind.  At  the  present  time  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  take 
the  examination  without  any  practical  training. 

The  question  of  an  age  limit  was  raised,  the  opinion  being 
expressed  that  25  years  of  age  was  young  enough  to  start  visiting 
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the  blind  in  their  own  homes.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  no  age 
limit  was  incorporated  in  the  resolution.  By  22  to  4,  that  part  of 
the  recommendation  regarding  training  was  adopted. 

After  a  discussion  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  1  that  the 
question  of  salaries  be  treated  as  a  separate  resolution. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  be  approached  and  asked  to  co-operate. 
Further  details  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  branch  committee. 

Mr.  Morton  raised  the  question  of  the  blind  person  who,  in 
possession  of  the  home  teacher’s  certificate,  could  not  apply  for 
vacant  posts,  as  usually  advertisements  were  worded  “  sighted 
home  teacher  wanted.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  vacancies 
were  in  England,  and  we  in  Scotland  could  take  no  action.  The 
meeting  was  unanimous  in  condemning  an  attitude  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  blind  person  from  even  applying,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
should  such  an  advertisement  appear  on  behalf  of  a  Scottish  agency 
the  secretary  be  notified  and  the  committee  be  authorized  to  act 
immediately,  sending  a  deputation  to  the  employing  agency. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Visit  to  Turnhouse  Royal  Air  Force  Aerodrome. — On  1st  June 
a  party  of  senior  boys  and  girls  from  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  three  members  of  staff,  paid  a 
two  hours’  visit  to  Turnhouse  Aerodrome  on  the  outskirts  of 
Edinburgh.  The  visit  proved  of  intense  interest  to  the  pupils, 
and,  as  1  was  one  of  the  party,  I  find  it  easier  to  describe  in  the 
first  person. 

The  scene  on  our  arrival  was  a  busy  one — a  plane  had  just 
landed  and  was  taxi-ing  along  the  ground,  while  we  could  hear 
engines  in  action  in  various  parts  of  the  aerodrome.  In  charge 
of  a  Flight-Sergeant,  we  were  taken  first  to  the  repair  sheds 
where  the  engines  are  overhauled.  Here  we  were  given  a 
liberal  supply  of  cotton  rags  for  which  we  soon  found  a  use.  We 
first  inspected  a  Napier-Lion  engine  in  section,  kept  thus  for 
training  purposes,  and  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  Flight-Sergeant 
explained  the  various  parts.  Our  individual  examinations  of 
these  parts  removed  much  grease  from  the  engine  to  the  cotton 
rags  via  our  hands.  Next  to  the  Napier  was  a  12-cylinder 
Rolls  Royce  Kestrel  engine  almost  intact.  When  we  had  mastered 
its  salient  external  features,  we  examined  a  similar  engine  which 
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had  been  taken  to  pieces  for  overhaul.  The  cylinders  had  been 
removed,  and  we  could  thus  feel  the  pistons  and  the  various 
“  thing's  ”  that  worked  them.  Farther  along  the  bench,  we 
shoved  our  hands  into  the  cylinders  themselves,  and  then  the  cam¬ 
shaft  lying  by  itself  with  all  its  mysteries  laid  bare.  In  this  shed 
we  also  saw  rudders  and  wing-sections  being  covered  with  cloth. 
We  heard  how  the  cloth  was  “  doped,”  and  examined  it  before 
and  after  “  doping.” 

Next  we  were  taken  to  a  testing-bed  where  an  engine  was 
being  tested  after  its  overhaul.  It  was  going  about  a  thousand 
revolutions  to  the  minute  when  we  approached,  and  the  noise  was 
terrific.  The  Sergeant  however  speeded  her  up  to  over  two 
thousand,  and  then  we  knew  we  had  been  in  comparative  calm. 
We  were  allowed  to  examine  the  cabin  under  the  testing-bed, 
where  the  controls  and  gauges  were  explained.  An  airman’s  life 
didn’t  seem  quite  so  simple  after  that  ! 

In  the  first  hangar,  we  were  introduced  to  two  service  machines 
— a  Hawker-Hind  and  a  Hawker-Hart.  Here  the  pupils  realized 
how  utterly  wrong  had  been  their  conception  of  an  aeroplane. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  length  and  size  of  the  blades  of  the 
air-screw,  and  amazed  at  the  span  of  the  wings  and  length  from 
air-screw  to  tail.  They  were  given  some  idea  of  the  power  of  an 
aero-engine  compared  with  the  power  of  a  motor  car  engine,  and 
realised  that  it  would  all  be  needed  when  they  were  told  that  the 
approximate  weight  of  the  loaded  plane  would  be  two  tons.  On 
the  bomber  they  were  shown  the  bomb-racks  and  the  method  of 
release.  Several  different  weights  of  bombs  were  shown  and  the 
1 12  pounders  were  certainly  impressive. 

In  the  huge  main  hangar  we  looked  at  several  planes,  but 
concentrated  mainly  on  an  Avro-Tutor.  This  machine  has  an  air¬ 
cooled  engine  and  the  pupils  were  interested  in  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  cylinders.  We  could  feel  the  movements  of  the 
tail-piece,  rudder,  and  wing-aileron  in  response  to  the  movements 
of  the  “  joy-stick,”  and  could  almost  imagine  we  were  flying.  The 
boys  especially  seemed  to  have  reserved  a  flood  of  questions  for 
this  machine  and  wanted  to  know  about  “  de-icing  ”  and  other 
matters.  They  had  been  told  that  this  was  a  learner’s  machine 
(the  reason  for  its  being  painted  yellow),  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  they  were  less  overawed. 

Then  we  were  given  a  reminder  of  the  serious  side  of  flying 
when  we  were  shown  two  crashes.  In  one  we  could  lean  into  the 
cockpit  and  move  the  joy-stick.  Everything  seemed  to  have  been 
bent  or  broken. 

We  passed  to  a  war-time  machine  largely  constructed  of  wood. 
It  was  partly  dismantled  and  we  could  lift  many  of  the  strips  of 
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wood,  some  of  which  were  almost  incredibly  flimsy.  Lastly,  we 
inspected  a  Gypsy-Moth  and  so  our  visit  ended. 

It  had  been  a  revelation  to  most.  Their  whole  general  con¬ 
ception  had  been  wrong,  and  ideas  of  the  parts  were  equally  hazy. 
The  numerous  technical  details,  of  which  only  a  vague  conception 
can  be  obtained  from  conversation,  books  and  models,  were 
explained  to  us  on  the  actual  machines  and  their  parts  by  the 
experts  who  helped  in  every  way  to  make  the  visit  a  success. 
Their  friendly  efficiency  was  made  more  effective  by  their  natural¬ 
ness.  They  showed  neither  surprise  nor  pity  but  seemed  to 
anticipate  what  we  wanted  to  feel  as  though  they  themselves  had 
been  blind  all  their  lives. 

Musical  Festival  Successes . — At  the  recent  Musical  Festival  in 
Edinburgh,  pupils  from  the  Royal  Blind  School  competed  in  the 
sections  for  piano  solo,  piano  duet,  Scottish  song  singing,  country 
dancing,  and  percussion  bands.  One  first,  three  second,  and  two 
third-class  certificates  were  obtained,  and  all  the  pupils  took  a 
creditable  place. 

Scottish  Federation  Conference  in  Inverness . — This  Conference 
was  held  in  Inverness  from  ioth  to  12th  June.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  delegates,  and  despite  the  dull,  cold  weather  the  con¬ 
ference  was  much  enjoyed.  A  paper  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
was  given  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  on  ioth  June,  and  another 
on  Workshops  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Aberdeen,  on  the  nth.  Mr. 
Cormack,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Inverness,  vice-president.  The  conference  was  concluded  by  a 
social  outing. 

Appointment  of  Blind  Organist. — Dr.  William  Neil  has  recently 
been  appointed  organist  to  a  church  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire.  He  has 
held  a  similar  post  in  Edinburgh  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  hopes 
to  have  greater  teaching  opportunities  in  Irvine. 

Death  of  well-kno'wn  Blind  Minister. — I  regret  to  report  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh,  who  was  known  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland  as  “  The  Blind  Minister.”  Mr.  Mackintosh 
had  a  unique  career  and  was  influential  outside  the  Church  as  well 
as  within  it.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Barbara  Ross 
Mackintosh,  who  is  also  blind.  Her  name  is  familiar  as  a  writer 
of  poetry  and  short  stories. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern  Branch. 

19TH  Annual  Report. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  blind  people  do  not  read 
but  the  output  of  books  from  the  National  Library  does  not  support 
this  statement.  The  Northern  Branch  issued  last  year  118,681 
volumes,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,651  volumes  on  the  previous 
year.  On  the  31st  March,  there  were  2,472  readers  of  whom 
340  were  readers  of  Moon  and  78  were  deaf-blind.  In  addition, 
a  further  780  readers  were  supplied  from  special  libraries,  schools, 
or  societies.  There  are  in  stock  at  the  Northern  Branch,  50,619 
volumes. 

The  Report  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  gives  a  personally 
conducted  tour  by  way  of  “  A  Visit  to  the  Library.”  The  guide 
is  quite  chatty  and  like  a  good  guide  can  be  humorous.  One  of 
his  jokes  is  :  “A  reader  wrote  the  other  day  asking  if  a  book 
might  be  sent  to  him  at  once  from  the  enclosed  list.  When  it 
was  opened,  it  was  a  list  of  possible  winners  of  the  Derby.”  But 
he  also  gives  us  facts  such  as  :  “  We  want  to  employ  more  blind 
people  in  the  production  of  braille  books.  We  have  55  at  work 
at  present,  but  they  are  not  able  to  produce  sufficient  books,  for  we 
have  such  a  big,  hungry  family.” 

The  statement  of  accounts  shows  a  deficit  on  the  year’s 
work  of  jQ  111. 

The  photographs  add  interest  to  the  Report  as  does  also  the 
inset  of  a  deaf-blind  reader’s  appreciation  in  Braille  of  the 
services  of  the  Library  of  which  a  script  translation  is  given. 

East  Anglian  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Children, 

Gorleston-on-Sea. 

This  is  the  best  school  report  that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.  The  photographs  are  excellent  and  even  if  there  were 
no  text  they  are  so  good  that  one  could  have  a  complete  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  school  and  its  activities. 

The  aerial  photograph  shows  the  lay-out  of  the  school;  no 
cramping,  plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  sunlight,  room  to  move. 
The  next  photograph  is  a  picture  of  pupils  receiving  sun-ray  treat¬ 
ment  and  massage.  Another  picture  is  of  the  swimming  pool — 
the  envy  of  every  other  blind  school  in  the  country.  The  next 
view  is  of  the  boot  shop.  The  next  is  the  hard-of-hearing  class 
with  amplifying  apparatus  in  use.  The  next  is  of  the  jungle  gym. 
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We  like  the  apparatus,  also  the  way  the  children  are  dressed  with 
their  limbs  free  so  that  they  can  enjoy  themselves.  The  next  illus¬ 
tration  is  of  the  woodwork  shop.  I  want  to  linger  at  the  next 
picture — “  senior  girls  at  tea,”  showing  six  girls  at  table.  Table 
cloths?  Of  course.  Proper  tea  service?  Certainly,  none  of 
your  mugs.  Yes,  and  there  are  flowers  on  the  table.  The  last 
picture  gives  us  a  part  of  the  playing  field  where  the  boys  are 
playing  football  and  the  girls  netball. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  report.  I  query  if  it  is  an  annual  report, 
although  tlie  statement  of  payments  and  receipts  at  the  end  is  for 
the  year ;  but  it  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  type.  The  size  is 
right  and  the  printing  is  very  good.  The  photographs,  as  we 
have  said,  are  excellent,  but  there  is  a  break  away  from  tradition 
in  the  presentation  of  the  matter,  which  seems  to  proclaim  that 
this  is  something  more  than  a  mere  report.  So  it  is,  and  we 
want  to  congratulate  very  sincerely  the  authors.  We  like  the 
way  the  Headmaster  and  Superintendent  pays  tribute  to  his 
staff.  We  know  that  in  some  schools,  valuable  members  have 
served  on  the  staff  for  many  years,  but  the  annual  reports  have 
never  dreamt  of  referring  to  their  sterling  worth. 

We  like  this  paragraph — <“  Saving  certificates  continue  to 
interest  the  thrifty  and,  during  the  period  under  review,  ^'85  10s. 
was  invested  in  them.”  Excellent  ! 

The  Aural  Surgeon  says  that — <“  Only  two  children  suffer  from 
discharging  ears,  which  I  think  in  such  an  Institution  must  be  a 
record.  I  was  disappointed  to  find  so  many  blind  children  with 
adenoids  and  defective  tonsils.” 

The  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  in  his  report  realises  the  need  for 
cordial  co-operation  of  everyone  in  dealing  with  the  partially 
sighted. 

After-Care — “  Neither  the  deaf  nor  the  partially  sighted  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  the  paternal  interest  of  the 
State  on  their  behalf.” 

In  the  paragraph  on  knitting — “  Both  blind  and  deaf  girls 
are  keenly  interested  in  knitting  and  it  is  no1  disparagement  to 
the  deaf  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  blind  girls  is  fully  equal  to 
the  work  of  the  deaf.” 

We  are  sure  that  the  report  will  achieve  its  purpose.  It  does, 
indeed,  speak  for  itself  and  is  a  witness  of  its  own  claim — “  That 
every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  help  these  unfortunate  children 
on  their  way  through  life  in  a  practical,  rather  than  a  sentimental, 
manner  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  employers  to  find  means  of 
absorbing  them  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.” 
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Prospectus. 

Chorley  Wood  College  for  Blind  Girls. 

Like  the  former  report,  this  Prospectus  has  some  excellent 
photographs.  The  one  of  dipping  in  the  lily  pond  is  really  a  pretty 
picture,  whilst  the  aerial  photograph  shows  the  wooded  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  College.  We  notice  with  pleasure  little  boys  amongst 
the  juniors  in  jungle  gym.  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  even  little 
girls  are  allowed  to  climb  trees. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Chorley  Wood  has  only  been  running 
for  1 6  years.  We  look  over  the  list  of  Public  Examination 
Successes.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  that  it  has  not  cov¬ 
ered,  witness  the  list  of  posts  held  by  first  pupils  of  the  College. 
This  merely  proves  that  it  is  a  great  success  and  that  education  in 
a  special  school  does  not  debar  people  from  entering  posts  in  the 
seeing  world.  Undoubtedly,  their  education  must  give  the  students 
confidence  and  help  them  to  develop  their  personalities,  otherwise 
they  could  not  take  and  hold  such  posts.  The  College  must  be 
rather  like  a  League  of  Nations.  Some  of  the  pupils  come  from 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia.  Of  course,  this  is  a  pros¬ 
pectus  and  not  a  report,  but  we  are  glad  that  the  games  and  social 
activities  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  very  comprehensive 
curriculum. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  fees  which  might  be  made  clear,  as 
I  have  often  heard  members  of  our  College  make  wrong  state¬ 
ments.  The  prospectus  says  that  special  arrangements  regarding 
fees  are  made  in  connection  with  those  pupils  who  are  sent  to  the 
College  by  local  or  county  education  authorities.  The  usual 
fee  for  children  of  9  years  is  ^150  per  annum,  but  these  special 
arrangements  actually  mean  that  the  fees  to  L.  E.A.  pupils  is 
^105  per  annum  including  the  parents’  contributions. 

The  College  is  living  up  to  its  aim,  “  To  provide  .  .  .  girls 
with  a  liberal  education  of  the  public  school  type  ...  to 
develop  fully  the  mental,  physical  and  social  capabilities  of  each 
pupil  and  so  open  the  way  despite  the  handicap  of  blindness  to 
active  and  useful  careers.” 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  President's  Report. 

I  usually  have  to  admit  with  regret  that  American  photographs 
are  much  better  than  ours.  It  is  refreshing  this  month  to 
say  that  although  the  pictures  in  this  report  are  good,  they  are 
not  so  good  as  those  in  the  two  English  reports  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  making  two  quotations — 
“  Field  Service  : — In  20  States  of  the  Union,  the  American 
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Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  worked  intensively  in  co-operation 
with  the  Government  in  drafting  plans  for  social  welfare  activ¬ 
ities  which  directly  affect  those  without  sight  ....  500  braille 
typewriters  were  made  this  year  for  the  Foundation  and  were  sold 
at  cost  .  .  .  10,000  talking  book  machines  at  a  cost  of  422,000 
dollars  have  already  been  produced  by  the  American  Foundation; 
they  are  being  loaned  to  the  blind  throughout  the  States.” 

The  report  mentions  the  value  of  the  talking  book  in 
America  and  claims  that  it  is  the  greatest  boon  for  the  blind 
during  this  century. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Music  Publications. 


Organ. 

Archer,  J.  S. — Eight  Short  Pieces  (with  Easy  and  Progressive 
Pedal  Obbligatos)  (15 125),  1/2. 

Bach — Vater  unser  im  Himmelreich  (Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  9,  No. 
17  ( 1 5 1 52)>  4d- 

Christus,  der  uns  selig  macht  (Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  9,  No.  18 
(I5I53),  4d- 

Two  Choral  Preludes  :  “  Forty  Days  and  Forty  Nights  ”  and 
“  Jesu,  by  His  Bitter  Cross  ”  (ed.  by  H.  G.  Ley)  (15163),  3d. 

Buxtehude — Ciaconna  in  E  minor  (15151),  5d. 

D’Agincour — L’Orgue  d’Autrefois  (collection  of  pieces  on  the 
various  tones,  ed.  by  L.  Panel)  (15151),  2/4. 

Schumann — Fugue  No.  6  in  B  Hat  (on  the  name  “  Bach  ”)  (15 159), 

76- 

Wood,  Charles — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  (15126),  7d. 

Piano. 

Bach,  P.  E. — Sonata  in  A  (Universal  Edition)  (15161),  nd. 

Sonata  in  G  (Universal  Edition)  (15162),  9d. 

Coates,  Eric — London  Again  (Suite)  (15121),  1/-. 

Haydn — Little  Dances  for  Young  Folk  (Kleine  Tanze  fur  die 
'  Jugend)  (15118),  9d. 

Malcolm,  Ray — Listen  to  the  Band  (Seven  Moderately  Easy  De¬ 
scriptive  Pieces)  (15122),  5d. 
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Palmgren,  S. — The  Swan,  Op.  28,  No.  5  (15117),  4th 

Pitfield,  T.  B. — Prelude,  Minuet  and  Reel  (15132),  5d. 

Straus,  Oscar — The  Chocolate  Soldier,  Selection  (arr.  by  J. 
Bode  wait  Lampe)  (15148),  gd. 

Vocal. 

Somervell,  A. — Fifty  Steps  in  Sight-Singing  (15108),  3/-. 

Somgs. 

Grieg — Mit  einer  Primula  veris  (The  First  Primrose),  E  :  Bj-E1 
(15120),  4d. 

Handel — Art  Thou  Troubled?  (from  “  Rodelinda  ”),  F  :  C-F1 
(15166),  4d. 

Head,  Michael — Weathers,  E  :  B^-E1  (15150),  4d. 

Ireland,  J. — The  Heart’s  Desire,  B  :  D-F1  (15119),  4d. 

Leveridge,  R. — Whilst  I’m  Carousing,  G  minor  :  Gj-E1  (15123), 
4d. 

Milford,  R— Elegy,  G:  C-G1  (15165),  4d. 

Rubinstein — Es  Blinkt  der  Thau  (The  Dewdrops  Glitter),  D  :  C 
natural-E1  Hat  (15149),  4d. 

Wood,  Charles — Goldthred’s  Song,  D  minor  :  C-E1  (15124),  4d. 
Theory. 

Greenish,  Arthur — Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  (S.E.B.),  3  Vols. 
(13938-i394°),  8/ 9  per  vol. 

Church. 

Coaker,  F.  F. — Evening  Service  in  G,  V.S.  (15160),  5d. 
Greenhill,  H. — Praise  to  the  Lord  (Anthem),  V.S.  (15158),  5d. 


NOTE. 

Several  correspondents  have  written  saying  that  their  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  incomplete  and  asking  for 
number  12.  Will  readers  please  remember  that  no  issue  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  August,  when  most  people  are  on  holiday,  and  that  each 
volume  therefore  contains  11  parts  only? 
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THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  ABROAD. 

By  E.  K.  Baron. 

t 

The  future  of  schools  for  the  partially  sighted  is  discussed  in 
the  Valentine  Haiiy  Reveue. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  the  preservation  of  sight.  The 
pupils  are  treated  as  seeing  children,  but  are  helped  by  the  use 
of  large,  clear  type,  specially  constructed  desks  provided  with 
blackboards,  and  rooms  lighted  evenly  and  without  glare. 

The  school  for  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  supplanting 
the  lost  sense  by  others — hearing,  touch  and  smell. 

The  opinion  of  the  medical  world  varies  slightly  as  to  the 
demarcation  between  blind  and  partially  blind,  but  according  to 
Dr.  Stocker,  of  Lucerne,  it  is  as  follows.  Those  totally  blind  have 
no  perception  of  light.  Those  with  normal  sight  can  discern,  at 
ten  metres,  letters  three  millimetres  wide,  separated  by  spaces  of 
the  same  dimension.  Normal  sight  is  counted  as  unity,  or  one. 
Those  whose  vision  is  less  than  five-tenths  are  partially  sighted, 
and  those  with  less  than  one-tenth  are  regarded  as  blind.  At 
Strassburg  children  enter  the  blind  school  with  less  than  two- 
tenths  vision.  At  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Hamburg  they  enter  with 
less  than  three-tenths,  and  at  Bale  with  less  than  four-tenths. 

In  the  case  of  difference  between  the  two  eyes,  the  better  ’s 
taken  into  consideration,  and  if  a  child  uses  spectacles  he  is 
judged  wearing  them.  This  classification  obtains  whether  the 
cause  of  blindness  is  congenital,  or  the  result  of  illness  or 
accident. 

There  are  several  special  schools  for  the  partially  sighted  in 
America,  one  in  England,  Berlin,  Strassburg,  Zurich,  Bale  and 
Paris. 

This  last  is  connected  to  a  state  school  for  boys  in  the  Rue 
Camille-Flammarion.  It  has  at  present  25  pupils,  whose  ages 
range  from  six  to  eleven  years.  These  are  recruited  principally 
from  the  surrounding  schools  of  this  crowded  area,  but  some  come 
from  further  afield.  It  is  hoped  that  other  populous  districts  will 
be  provided  with  these  schools. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Kenilworth  .  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Room  13  Edgar  Wallace 

A  History  of  Europe,  Part  II . H.  A.  L.  Fisher 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Trail  Driver  .  Zane  Grey 

Six  in  a  Family  .  Eleanor  Graham 

Despatch  Riders . Percy  Westerman 

Anne  of  Geierstein . Sir  Walter  Scott 

Nuvat  the  Brave . Radko  Doone 

Brent  of  Gatehouse . G.  Hadath 

Smugglers’  Gallows . Hope  Stanton 

Luck  of  Study  Thirteen . Jeffrey  Havilton 

Ponsonby  and  His  Friends . Agnes  Herbertson 

Young  Rockwood  at  School . R.  A.  H.  Goodyear 

Aboard  the  Bulger . .  Ann  Scott  Moncrieff 

First  at  the  Pole . Capt.  Frank  H.  Shaw 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Little  Black  Ann  .  Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew 

The  Secret  of  Dead  Man’s  Cove . R.  J.  McGregor 

Mainly  About  Wolves . Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

Siberian  Gold . Theodore  Harper 
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